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EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION 

Students of sociological theory are prone to fall into two 
contrasting types of error, either they accept speculative explana 
tions of social phenomena with credulity, or they dismiss all 
theorizing as unscientific escapes from the hard reality of labor- 
ious research Professor Sorokins book is a sound antidote for 
both extremes 

By assembling quantitative data on social phenomena from an 
amazing variety of reputable sources, he confronts unfounded 
speculation with cold facts, and provides the student with tangible 
criteria for evaluating theory By exhibiting time and again the 
recurrence of type theories, he shows how necessary it is for the 
research student to take pains to inform himself about the works 
of other students before plunging into fact-gathering and then 
drawing inferences which he naiv^y considers are original with 
himself In these two respects the present book is a substantial 
corrective for these most egregious forms of error often found 
in the works of contemporary soaal scientists 

The hook is quite unique among works on social theory be 
cause of the enormous amount of factual and quantitative data 
assembled as the test of theories that various writers have ex 
pounded and which so often are content to rest their validity on 
distinctions of a purely verbal sort Professor Sorokin has no 
patience with what may be termed “substitute speech reactions ’ 
If young students of sociology will read this book with care 
they will save themselves much wasted time in following theories 
that are mere “painful elaborations of the obvious ” and inci 
dentally discover how pure speculative theorizing leads unerringly 
to logical contradiction and fallaiy 

Aside from the characteristics just mentioned this book is a 
contribution to the scientific literature of sociology m that it deals 
primarily with contemporary theories Earlier theoretical con 
ceptions are considered only as it becomes necessary to link up 
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the present with the past to preserve a balanced sense of historical 

perspective 

Serious students of the other soaal sciences, anthropology, eco- 
nomics, history and political saence, will find this work a useful 
addition to their libraries, and a demonstration of the values and 
limitations of contemporary soaological theories In this con- 
nection the work has real synthetic significance 

F Stuart Chapin 
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INTRODUCTION 


Object of the Book — ^This book deals with the soaological 
theories of the last sixty or seventy years Its objective is to 
survey the principal types of these theories and to find to what 
extent they are scientifically valid All other approaches to a 
study of the theories, such as, for instance, why a certain theory 
is set forth by a certain author, or why jt has become popular, or 
what IS the personality of an author, are intentionally excluded 
The reason is that the first task may be solved independently 
from the others Moreover, jt is impossible to embrace in one 
book all the possible approaches to the study of sociolopcal 
thought This book deals with the character and the validity 
of the theories, but does not deal with their authors So much 
for this point 

Reasons for Its Writing and Publication — In the 
opinion of the writer, the primary task of a scholar is to deal with 
facts rather than theories If, however, disregarding this, he 
writes a book about other books he does it because he has several 
reasons In the first place we do not have any single book which 
gives a concise survey of all the pnnapal sociological theories of 
the period mentioned We have many an excellent monograph 
about a certain problem or a sociologist, but all such cover onl> 
a small part of the whole field * We have several valuable works 
in the history of sociologjcaj thought,* but they pay inadequate 
attention to the last period of sociology There are many valuable 
essajs in the history of the sociology of a certain country for the 
last few decades,® but again, they cover only a part of the field 

* They are indicated further 

* See the text of the book. 

> For America see Small, Albion Fifty Years of Sociology in the United 
Slates,' Ameruan Journal cf Svauhty.^iay 1916 Barkes, H E, American 
Psychological Soaology rie Socraiocicai /leotenr tot 191* 1924, 1925 GaLiN 
John Presidential Address in PubliealUHS ef the Amertcan Soctologual Socvty 
Vol XXI For England Barnes H E Ei^lish Sociology,’ in Publicalwns oj 
the Ameruan Soculogual Socuty,Vci\ XXI For Germany, VrERKAUUT, A Die 
Ubertnndung des Posltivismus is d® deotschen Sotiologie der Gegenwart 
Jaktbuck fSr Sazvstope Vol If Babts P Ove Fhiieroiiiie ier Ceschuhle ais 
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Finally, even such valuable works as P Barth’s Die Philosophte 
der Geschtchte als Sostoh^e, or F Squillace’s Le dottrme social 
ogxche, or M Kovalevsky’s Contemporary Sociologists (m Rus 
Sian), or H E Batnts' The New History and the Social Studies, 
or papers of F H Hankins in H E Barnes’ The History and 
Prospects of the Social Sciences, and of Charles A Ellwood 
m E C Hayes’ Recent Developments in Social Sciences, are 
either not translated into English, or are not up to date, or deal 
with the historical rather than the sociological aspect of the 
theories, or else they are too short to give a sufficient account of 
the principal schools in contemporary sociology The situation 
is such that the writer has found difficulty m obtaining any book 
suitable as a text for the graduate students in his course m Con 
temporary Sociological Theories Such a situation is the first 
excuse for the publication of the book 
In the second place, the field of sociology has grown to such 
an extent that, for a sociologist who is devoted to a study of a 
special sociological problem, it is extremely difficult to have an 
adequate knowledge of the whole field of the science Being 
absorbed m his special study, he does not have time to go through 
the hundreds of various sources where information about the 
theories is guen Meanwhile, some approximate knowledge of 
the general situation in contemporary sociology is necessary for 
any sociologist Not knowing that a certain theory has been 
developed long ago, or that a certain problem has been carefully 
studied by many predecessors, a soaologist may easily devote 

Soziologie, Leipz^, 1923, VoL II, von Wiese, L , ' Germaa Socwlogy, ’ The 
Soctologtcal Renevi, Vol XIX, No i, Brinkmaiin, Cakl, ‘ Gvzman Sociology, 
PuUtcatKns of the Amertcan SoaelcgKal Socuty,Vt)\ XXI For Italy, Michels, 
Robert, ‘ Elenieote tut Sonologie m Itahen, ’ Keintr VKrteljahrshefle Jut 
S ozMlogte, III Jahrgaiig, 4 Heft, translated and published in Revue Interruifional 
<U Soctologte and m Susptlstvo, Vol III-IV For France, see Duprai, G L , 
La psytho-sooologie en Pianc^ ^rcliiv fur Cefchtehle der philosophte und 
Soztoiogie Vol XXX, Heft 1 and a, Faocotoet, P , Durkheim Soaological 
School, ’ The Soctelogtctd Renew, Vtd XIX No i For Russia Soroeik, P , 
* Die Russische Soaologie in Zwantigsten Jahrhundert,’ Jahrkuch fur Sonologte 
VoL II, translated and published ta 5 tcsptblvo, Vol III-IV, and m an abbreviated 
form in Pulltcaltons 0} the Amenean Soctological Soaely, Vol XXI, Hecker J , 
The Russian Sociology, N Y , 1915 For Czechoslovaiia, BlAma, Arnost, Die 
teitgenossiscbe tschechisdie SoEtdogi^' Jofcrfcvth/uT Sosicfoiie, Vol II Thee 
worlts are only representative samples of the studies of this type 
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his time and energy to the discovery of a new sociological Amer 
ica after it was discovered long ago Instead of a comfortable 
crossing of the scientific Atlantic in the short period of tune 
necessary for the study of what has been done before, such a 
sociologist has to undergo all the hardships of Columbus to find, 
only after his time and energy are wasted, that his discovery has 
been made long ago, and that his hardships have been useless 
Such a Ending is a tragedj for a scholar, and a waste of valuable 
ability for society and soaology As a rule, explorers do not 
receive anything for such "discoveries Meanwhile, if the energy 
and time had been given to the study of an unexplored part of 
the sociological field, soaology might have been enriched, and 
society would have received something from its scholar This 
consideration is not a mere possibility, but a real situation which 
has happened many times For this reason the books which give 
a general survey of the whole field of a certain science are noc 
entirely useless 

In the third place, sociology has not suffered during the period 
mentioned from a lack of various theories They have been pro- 
duced m a great abundance and have been appearing like mush- 
rooms after ram At the present moment the field of soaology 
is overcrowded by a multitude of various and contradictory 
systems Every novitiate who enters the field is likely to be lost 
in It, and what is more important, such a novitiate has the greatest 
difficulty in discriminating between what in all these theories 
is valid and what is false Therefore, one of the most urgent 
tasks of the contemporary sociologist is to separate what is really 
valid from that which is false or unproved m these theories 
Such a separation is likely to be as necessary as the setting forth 
of a new hj-pothesis Providing that it is done carefully, a 
critical analysis of the contemporary soaological theories may be 
of a real service to the saence of sociology This task is at 
tempted m the book and is its primary purpose A lack of space 
has not permitted me to cntiaze the theories m detail, never 
theless the critical remarks are so developed as to suggest to a 
thoughtful reader the principal shortcomings of a theory or 
hypothesis Not adding other reasons, the above excuses may 
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be sufficient to explain why this book about other books has been 
written 

Plan of the Book and Distribution of the Materials — 
The number of soaologists and sociological works for the period 
mentioned has become so great as to make impossible a substan 
tial analysis of the contributions of all the individual sociologists 
m one volume If such an attempt is undertaken it is likely to 
result in a kind of a biographical dictionary with all its plusses 
and minuses Among its minuses is liable to be a lack of a logical 
and coherent perspective of the whole field This shortcoming is 
so serious as to make necessary some other method of survey 
which will be free from it As we are not concerned with the 
biographies of sociologists the best way seems to be this to 
segregate all the important sociological theories into several 
classes or schools, and to analyze not so much the works of 
individual sociologists as the fundamental principles of the 
sdiools Providing that m each school several of the most rep 
resentative individual theories ate given, that all the principal 
works are mentioned, and that all its principal generalizations and 
propositions are described, such a plan appears to be more plau 
sible scientifically than any other one It is more economical than 
the chronological and biographical plan of a dictionary It is 
likely to give a more systematic and coherent knowledge of the 
field than a distribution of the materials on an incidental chrono 
logical basis, or on the data ol the works of several individual 
sociologists picked up by a surveyor 

The above explains the logical construction of the book It 
IS m detail as follows All the theories are divided into a few 
major schools each one being subdivided into its varieties, and 
each variety being represented by several of the most typical 
works At the beginning of each school, or its variety, a short 
paragraph about its predecessors is given to connect the present 
sociology wifh Its past A dnaraiJienzArtm xfi *fiie princiflies o't 
the school or theory is followed by a critical paragraph to show 
its fallacies or shortcomings This plan, to be sure, has its own 
disadvantages, but they seem to be not so great as those of any 
other method 
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The Classification of the Schools of Contemporarv 
Sociology — The dassiBcation of the schools and their vaneties 
m the book is as follows 

I Mechanistic School 
Soaal mechanics 
Soaal physics 
Soaal energetics 

Mathematical sociology of Pareto 
II Synthetic and Geographic School of Le Play 

III Geographical School 

IV Biological School 

Bio-organismic branch 

Racialist, Hereditanst and Selectionist branch 
Soaological Darwinism and Struggle for Enstence 
theones 

V Bio Social School 

Demographic sociology 
VI Bio-Psychological Sdiool 
Instmctivists’ sociology 
VII Sociologistic School 

Neo-positivist branch 
Dufkheim's branch 
Gumplowic2’s branch 
Formal sociology 

Economic mterpretation of history 
Fill Psychological School 
Behavionsts 
Instmctivists 

Introspectivists of vanous types 
IX Psycho Soaologistic School 

Vanous interpretatjons of soaal phenomena in terms 
of culture religion, law, pubhc opmion, folkways 
and other 'psycho social factors ’ 

Expenmentai ^cbes ol a corrdation between vanous 
psycho-soaal phenomena 

It goes without saying that this classification is quite conditional 
It has a significance only as far as it helps to distribute a vast 
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material into relatively few cUisses It may, however, be replaced 
by any other classification if it happens to serve an investigator’s 
purposes better In other words, the classification is to be re- 
garded as purely technical rather than something principal and 
dogmatic 

Some Additional Points — ^The impossibility of surveying 
separately all the numerous individual theories makes some sub- 
jectivism inevitable m the choice of which theories are to be taken 
as representative and which are to be merely mentioned It is 
probable that in spite of the writer’s desire to be impartial, some 
amount of subjectivism has slipped into the book Nevertheless, 
the writer hopes that the amount is not very great Probably 
almost all the competent soaoJogists would agree that the theories 
taken as representative for a certain school or its variety are really 
typical and have been set forth earlier than many other similar 
theories 

There is, however, one point which may meet with disagree- 
ment on the part of sociologists This point is that the writer 
has given relatively less attention to the textbook type of sociologi- 
cal works than to the monographic investigations, and to the 
speculative and philosophical ’ works rather than to the factual, 
quantitative, and special studies This has been done deliberately 
and the writer takes full responsibility for it The very nature 
of a textbook forces its author to fill it with commonplaces which 
are but a popularization of the results obtained by monographic 
studies There are a few exceptions, and they are noted m the 
book , but the rule remains and explains the writer’s standpoint 
As to the speculative systems of social philosophy, we must dis- 
criminate those ‘ social philosophies ’ which have given a deep 
insight into the nature of soaal phenomena from those which 
have been a mere ‘ word pdishing ” The speculations of the first 
type deserve the greatest attention, the speculations of the second 
type must be passed by 

B uD,-ib.^ , thftr.e . va Vftwi tn. 

factual and “inductive” studies To them, primarily', belongs 
the credit of a real promotion of sociology as a science They 
represent the only basis for deciding whether a certain philosophi 
cal generalization is valid or not Through such studies we are 
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given relatively accurate soaological correlations and causal for- 
mulas, and m such studies mainly lies the hope of a further per 
fecting of sociology as a science Hence the attention given to 
them throughout the bocJr Their results are used to lest the 
validity of the genera/ soao/ogica/ theones Their conc/usions 
are utilized for the demonstration of an inadequacy in a theory 
Their data are laid down to show the existence or non existence 
of a correlation in a certain field In addition, a special chapter 
IS added where the pnnapal studies of this type are surveyed 
It IS certain that not all of the studies are mentioned, but prob 
ably no important type is omitted 

The next point to be mentioned is this The book deals ex- 
clusively With those soaological theories which face the facts, 
that IS, which try to describe and analyze social phenomena as 
they are All the theories which try to preach what ought to be, 
in what way the social world should be changed, and what ought 
to be done for this purpose, are omitted The reason is that as 
far as such theories are busy not with what was, is, and will 
be, but with what ought to be, or ought not to be, they are out 
of science Although valuable from a practical standpoint, the> 
belong to a field beyond that of saence 
Last, but not least, almost all the important sociological theones 
are criticized in this book The writer wants to stress the fact 
that his criticism of a theoiy does not mean at all that he does 
not appreciate it, or does not have respect for its author The 
opposite conclusion is true This should be borne in mind to 
understand the writer’s real attitude His criticism is due to the 
very nature of the saence, — ^it appeared with criticism, has grown 
with criticism, and lives with cntiasm If we care to promote 
sociology as a science, a critical attitude must be displayed by all 
sociologists as regards any soaological theory, without any excep 
tion whatsoever Being grateful and reverent to all the builders 
of soaology, the best way m which we may be faithful to them 
IS to separate what js true and what is false m the hrge menta! 
heritage left by them Otherwise, instead of a scientific sociology 
we will have a pseudo saentific complimentary art, having noth- 
ing in common with a real saence. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE MECHANISTIC SCHOOL 

In this school may be classified all sociological theories 
which interpret social phenomena in the terminology and concepts 
of physics, chemistry, and mechanics Its various branches ex- 
hibit some differences of detail, one branch gives preference to 
the interpretation mode geontelrtco, another, modo mechamco et 
physico, still another, tnodo tnergeUco, and, finally, another, modo 
wathematico These differences will be elaborated in some detail 
as we proceed, but they do not annul the general similarity that 
pervades all branches of this school, which for the sake of brevity 
may be designated in the following discussion as “The Mechanis- 
tic School ” 


I PREDECESSORS 

The essential elements of the mechanistic interpretation of 
man’s nature, behavior, and social activities were set forth long 
ago Since the mechanistic school views all social phenomena as 
mere variations of physical phenomena, its essential characteristic 
18 a monistic conception of the universe as a whole, including 
the universal application of all natural law, or unity of all its 
laws For this reason potentially all the monistic conceptions of 
the world, and especially the materialistic monism, contained one 
of the substantial elements of the mechanistic school As is well 
knoivn, the monistic philosophies m their materialistic, as well as 
their idealistic vaneties, are very old We find them m the re 
molest past Thales’ statement that “the essence of all things m 
the universe is water,” or Anaximenes’ theory that “the essence” 
IS air, or the materialistic and atomistic monism of Empedocles, 
Leucippus, Democritus, Anaxagoras, and Lucretius are represent- 
ative samples of that monistic interpretation of the universe m 
w'nich psychical and social phenomena were viewed as mere varia- 
tions of material phenomena, more than that, psychical and social 
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phenomena ^vere interpreted m a strictly mechamstic way by 
these Greek philosophers, espeaally in the theories of materialistic 
atomism Similar theories existed also m ancient India and 
China. Another element of the mechanistic interpretation of 
social phenomena, that was knoivn also to the past, is the appli- 
cation of mathematics to their interpretation and a belief in the 
universality of quantitative regularities, or laws, in the dynamics 
of social, as of all other, processes These elements were strongly 
emphasized by Pj"thagoras and his school, as well as by the atomis- 
tic philosophers mentioned above Further, both dements of 
the mechanistic sociology are found in the theories of the Epi- 
cureans and the Stoics Ocero stresses their presence in the 
theory of Epicurus ' Seneca and certain other Stoics, with 
the r rather materialistic monism, regarded even time, virtue, and 
evnl as “things,” and even as sensual or phjsical things * 

Generally speaking, in the periods of conspicuous progress in 
the physical and mathematical sciences, their conclusions have 
been earned over into the field of social phenomena , and, as a 
result, have called forth a mechanistic interpretauon m that field 
also This explains why “the mechamstic sociology” became a 
* dominant tvpe of interpretation for social phenomena in the sev- 
enteenth century This was the conspicuous century for creative 
work m physics, mechanics, and mathematics As Professor E 
Spektorsky rightly declares, it was not the centuries of the Renais- 
sance, nor even the eighteenth (which actually produced but little 
m these fidds), but the seventeenth century which was the most 
productive epoch m the progress of physical and mathematical 
saences * To support this statement it is enough to mention 

• 7 n fJijrtctr fiurtmum posMt," says be aboat the teaching of Epicurus See 

Cicero, DeJintSw et maiomm. Lib I dap VI, XIX, and positm 

• See SlotcoTum veterum fraimeitla CoUegit J ab Air^, Voliimen III, 
Lipsiae, 1903 pp 20 ff Sroeca, Epvtda 117, ' placet nostnt quad bonum est 
corpus esse," writes Seneca to his corres p ondents 

• See the excellent work of SrErroRSEY, E , Tie Prehlems of Soctal Physics in 
the Seoertlceitlh Century Vol I, Warsaw, 1910, Vol 11 Kiev, 1917 m Russian 
Proilc'a sozvdnoy physth v XV/J Staletn This work is probably the best for 
the study of social physics of the seventeenth century I am indebted to Pro- 
(gjsOT Spektorsky for kindly sending me the only copy of his work which he 
tumself could obtain The work is so vaJoaWe for the history of social political 
and ethical thought, that it ought to be translated to make it available for the 

foreign specialists 
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the names of Newton, Galileo, Oipemicus, Descartes, Leibnitz, 
Pascal, Huygens, Kepler, Francis Bacon, R Boyle, and Leeuwen- 
hoek, though many others might be added 

The extraordinary progress of physics, mechanics, and mathe- 
matics during this century called forth an extraordinary effort 
to interpret social phenomena, in the same way that mechanics 
had so successfully interpreted physical phenomena As a result 
we have "The Social Physics" of the seventeenth century, which, 
at least in its plan and aspirations, has not been surpassed by all 
the mechanistic theories of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
More than that, m their efforts to create a social mechanics the 
thinkers of the seventeenth century laid down those principles of 
psychology, of the social and political sciences, which at the pres- 
ent moment are regarded by many as something that has been 
quite recently discovered^ The essential characteristics of the 
social physics of the seventeenth century may be summed up as 
follows First, in contrast with the preceding thinkers the social 
theorists of the seventeenth century (Hobbes, Spinoza, Descartes, 
Weigel, Leibnitz, and others) abandoned anthropomorphism, tele- 
ologism, moralism, and hierarchism in their study of man’s na- 
ture, mentality, behavior, and social phenomena Second, they 
began to study social and psychic phenomena as a physicist studies 
physical phenomena, rationally but objectively Man was re- 

* Such for instance is the behavioristic school in psychology Its aspiration 
to study man’s behavior and mentahty without any reference to "inner psychical 
experience, ' that is, to study them as a land of mechanistic phenomena, is noth- 
ing but a modification ol the mecharusUc. and quantitatwe psychology of the 
ieventeenth century (Descartes, Leibnitz, Spinosa, Malebranche, and others), 
which viewed man as an automaton, and tned to study the psychical processes 
as physical ones, measuring and interpreting them in tenns of physical mechanics 
See SpEKTORSKY, Vol I, pp 8i £f, 339 ff , Vol II p 408 The same is true 
of their efforts to be objective in their methods, and to study social and psychical 
phenomena as speciahsts in physics study theirs and so be free from any ethical, 
rdigious, and other considerations It is true aisn ol their eSorts to measure 
everything in a strictly scientific way In soaology and social psychology recent 
theones of conation (L Ward) or tbeones of "instinctive' interpretation of 
tocial and hehavionstic facts, or such theones as Thomas s ' four wishes,” or 
RaUenhofer's and A Small’s sixfold interests" (declared by Small to be "the 
latest word of sociology"), or many oUier varieties of this type of "interpreta- 
Uons, ’ all were fonnulated by Hobbes, Spinoza, Weigel, Malebranche, G Grotius, 
D^cartes, L«bmt2, J Am KomeiKky, and others See Sfektorsicy, tbtd , 
Vol 11 , pp 411-422, and pamm The same must be said of Pareto's or Tarde'e 

monadologies ” 
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garded as a physical object — a kind of machine ® or physical au- 
tomaton His life and action were regarded “as a regular func- 
tioning of the human machineiy, his death, as a wreck of it ” 
“There was not admitted any vitalistic force” Descartes and 
Hobbes compared death with the stopping of a watch mechanism * 
The human soul is interpreted as a movement as regular as any 
motion studied in mechanics "Vita motus est perpetuus," says 
Hobbes "Notre nature est dans U ntouvement," wrote Pascal 
“Human life is nothing but a circulation of blood and circulation 
of thoughts and desires,” explains Malebranche Where there is 
movement there is inertia, according to mechanics , and inertia is 
to be recognized also in human society and psychical move- 
ment It IS manifested in a human being s tendency to preserve 
himself and to look after his ovm interests "Suum esse conser- 
vare, jwum sxbi ntde quaerere," savs Spinoza This is a universal 
law of nature, and it is the law of human nature also Viewing 
the human soul m this mechanical way, the physicists of the 
seventeenth century tried to analyze it into its components, as a 
mechanism may be disassembled into its parts The correspond 
ing components of the human soul were found in a series of 
primary “tendencies,” or “conations” (self preservation, gravita- 
tion to or repulsion from other human beings, etc ) or “aflec 
tions,” or “appetites” Qassifying them (six principal 
affections, according to Descartes, or three, according to Spinoza), 
they regarded a human being as an embodiment of these com 
ponents, and human activity as a result of these conations 
(gravitation or repulsion or relationship) Their mutual gravi 
‘ ‘ffcmtnis corpui ^uatenus vuuktnamenliem gyoddam maiktuamentum 
human! carparis, wrote Descartes ' L on ptui fort hen comparer Us nerfs de la 
(humaine) machine aux tuyata des machines de ees fonlatnes, ses muscles et ses 
tendons aux oulres divers engins et ressotis De plus, la respiration et aulres 
telUs actions son! comme Us mouvements d une korloge, ’ and so on Renati 
Des Carles Medilationes de prtma phtlosophia Meditatio sexta p 43 of the 
Amsterdam edit, 1685 his 1 Homme. ' in Oeiares, Cousin, IV pp 347-348 
‘ Quid est cor nut elastrum ^td item tim cluirdae, articuli nisi rolulae," 
wrote Hobbes, Leviathan, Introdnctio, Open, III, l ' Le corps de I animal est 
UJM machine en mime temps iydrauit0>e, pneumatigue et pyrolobque une 
Espece d un Automate lialurel, gut surpasse vifiniment Us Automates arltficiels,' 
says Leibnitz See Sfektobsky, op eti, pamm 

• “The body of a living man differs from that of a dead man only as much as 
a iratch or any other automaton vdioi they are wound up differ from the same 
watch or automaton when they are broken ' Descartes, Les passions de 
lame, ’ Art VI, Oeuvres, Cotisni, IV, 41 Spektorsky, op cit , Vol II, p 410. 
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tation or repulsjon results in a regularity of numan activity and 
of psychical processes which, being similar to the regularity of 
physical movement, could be interpreted by the principles of 
mechanics In this way they set forth “the mechamcs of psy- 
chical processes” and of “human activity ” Thus a human soul 
was interpreted as “a kind of astronomical system" m which 
different processes go on with the same regularity as m an as- 
tronomical system interpreted by mechanics The “human 
individual was regarded as a kind of astronomical system of 
affections or other psychical elements bound together by mutual 
attraction or repulsion ” ’ 

From this it was easy to pass to the construction of “a soaal 
mechanics" or of “a medianistic interpretation of society " “So 
ciety was regarded as a new astronomical svstem whose elements 
were human beings, bound together by mutual attraction or re- 
pulsion, like the atoms of physical substance ” Finally, the mutual 
relationship of societies and of states was viewed again as a new 
system of balanced oppositions whose elements themselves were 
human groups Thus we have gradually enlarging senes of gravi 
tations and repulsions (of man, society, groups of societies) 
which, according to Spinoza, did not constitute any specific realm 
in the kingdom of nature, but easily entered, as a part, into the 
mechanistic kingdom of the universe without a break m its mech 
amstic structure (Spektorsky, Vol 11, p 422) The scheme of 
the social order may thus be seen to be in three parts, as follows 

1 The human being an astronomical system composed of the 
attraction and repulsion of conations , 

2 Society an astronomical svstem composed of the attraction 
and repulsion of individuals , and 

3 Mankind an astronomical system composed of the attrac- 
tion and repulsion of groups 

From the above at os clear lhat any aipierajatucaUsnv indeteamn- 
ism, any freedom of the will, were expelled from the sooological 
theories of these soaal pl^siasts They viewed all these phe- 
nomena as a result of the natural play of natural causes Their 
purpose was to study these phenomena as a system of relationship, 


Speitob'sy, Vot n, pp 411-422 
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to measure these relations and to give the results of such a study 
m the forms of the laws of social mechanics 

Hence, the mathematical method of their studies Of any 
science they demanded that it be a science of mathematical tvpe 
Generalem quandam esse debere sctentiam, eamdemqui 
. Mathestnt untversalem norntnan (Descartes) is the motto of 
their method "Without mathematics human beings would live 
as the animals and beasts,” Weigel declared “All truths are dis- 
covered only through measurement,” said Malebranche Hence 
their geometrical and mathematical method Hence their con 
ception that the truth is nothing but quantitatively descnbed re- 
lationship Hence their attempts to create “Pantometrika ’’ 
"Psychometnka,” ‘ Ethicometnka,” “Sociometrika”, in brief, a 
umversal quantitative science of relations applied to the study of 
all phenomena, including psychical, ethical, political, and social 
ones (See Spektorsky, Vol I, pp 328 ff ) "Mens, mensura, 
qwies, moitts, posxiura, figura sunt cum tnatena cunctarum exordia 
rerum" Such svas their motto H Grotius interpreted the phe 
nomena of law ‘stcut Malhemaltct figuras a corponbus semotas 
considerant ', Leibnitz explained juridical relations m modo geo 
metnco, with charts and diagrams, Weigel and PuffendorfF drew 
a series of circles of human actions ' ad analogiam systematis 
Copermcaet " ' In societate inter homines mhil fere agitur quod 
a numeronim et mensurae scientuj non dependeat " claimed Rich 
ard Cumberland * Politics was interpreted “per magnttudinem, 
figuram el motum " This is not all In order that these declare 
tions and aspirations be realised the attempt became necessary 
to build "social mechanics” factually And we see indeed some 
attempts to do this The conceptions of space, time, gravitation, 
inertia, and force or power are the fundamental principles by 
which physical mechanics succeeded in interpreting the motion 
of physical objects, beginning with that of atoms and ending 
with that of the planets, stars, and systems of the universe The 
social physicists of the seventeenth century tned to do the same 
as the physicists themselves In the first place they constructed 
the conception of a moral or social space in which soaal, and 
moral, and political movements go on It was a kind of space 
> See CuMBSKLAKu, Ricbasd, DugmUte phtlosophua it legibus naturae, 1671 
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analogous to physical space, and superpo^ 
position of 3 material object in phjrsical spaceS^re ^rresporided. 
m social space, the conception of status, as otSeji^ a^ tAuJia'- 
tion, freedom, religion, citizenship, and so on In tlns'^y they 
constructed a system of social coordinates which defined the 
position of man in this moral space as exactly as the system of 
geometrical coordinates defines the position of a material object 
m physical space * Physical mechanics explains the motions, also, 
of physical objects by the prinaples of inertia and gravitation 
Similarly, social mechanics regarded the social processes as a 
result of the gravitation and inertia of human beings or groups 
In physical mechanics any physical system is regarded as an equi 
librium 3n the same way, any society or group or state was 
regarded by the social physicists as a system of equilibrium of 
centrifugal and centripetal forces A senes of political institu 
ttons was interpreted as a system of counter balances The social 
and political organization of a society, and the phenomena of 
power and authority were interpreted as resultants of the pres 
sures of "social atoms” (indniduals) and "social molecules' 
(groups) In this way these social theorists created “social 
statics” or a theory of social equilibrium, analogous to "statics” 
m physical mechanics 

They also laid down the elements of social dynamics In me- 
chanics motion or change is a function of space and time Time 
also plays its role m the soaal mechanics of the seventeenth cen 
tury, for these thinkers conceived the idea, not only of a status 
in moral space, but in moral time as well This led them to 
constructions tn respeclu ad duraltonem and even to the theory 
of a specific status quandicatiznis with a specific "moral time ” 
Historical and social events were viewed as motions or move 
ments and time as a coefficient of motion "Tempus mini alnid 
est quam wagiiUudo moius," wrote Leibnitz Any process came 
to be understood as a kind of mechamcally moving object "Time 
was depicted by a geometrical Ime, historical processes began to 
be illustrated by various curves, and an individuals life history, 
by a curve as of a falling body Straight lines, parabolas, and 
spiral curves began to be used to describe these processes ” In 

' Compare Soroeik, P , Soc$aJ iMiItty, Chap I 
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brief, the physicists were the real initiators m the social, as well 
as in many other fields of saence From the above it follows 
that the plan of social mechanics outlined by the thinkers of the 
seventeenth century was grand and magnificent indeed “ If they 
did not succeed in realizing it more or less satisfactorily, it was 
not the fault of lack of effort, but that of the complexity of the 
problems studied In spite of many failures and childish state- 
ments, their effort to create a soaal physics yielded as a by- 
product a senes of valuable contributions to the soaal and 
psychological sciences, contnbutions whidi at the present moment 
are being rediscovered as something quite new and unknoivn to 
the past 

Furthermore, the mechanistic interpretation of soaal phe- 
nomena now in vogue is nothing but a repetition, with slight 
modifications of the principles laid down by the great thinkers 
of the seventeenth century, often, however, wthout any reference 
to their names or works It is true that some of the methods and 
conclusions of these earlier thinkers have been further developed 
in the biological psychological, statistical, and soaological works 
of the eighteenth and first half of the nineteenth centuries This 
has been the case with W Petty’s seventeenth century study of 

“ See SrSKTOftSKY, Vol I, fasnm, and pp 3 * 8 -SS 4 > Vol II, pusitm, and pp 
450-648 

“ EspeaaUy uterestinf and unposio; waa the PanUtmelnka of a for^tten 
thinker, Edhard Weigel He perhaps more consistently than any other tried to 
create the universal quantitative science, “i/oMcns Mnwersae On this problem 
We gel worked for a long time and with'^eat persistence Its importance grew 
in his opinion, as his eSorts cootioued He tn^ to solve the problem m various 
ways Finally he was broken under its burden He became almost a maniac 
and b^an to see everywhere only figures, figures and figures According to his 
conception the iimversal mathematics or Pantomtlnka, was to be a specific 
science of quantity, as opposed to quality It ought to be because without 
quantitative knowledge there is no real knowledge applied, he contended, to any 
field of phenomena Any causal relation indeed any relationship whatsoever, 
may be measured Real scientific detamuusm is a quantitative determinism 
In this way all objects are resolved mto quantity The quantities studied in 
ParUomtlrtka were to be three lands physical, moral, and terminological Under 
moral quantities Weigel subsumed economic value, soaal digroty, prestige, 
power, soaal achievements, services, cniiis and so on All of these phenomena 
jneca he -ineuavrd JReal moral yihilosqohers or .lunsconsults were to be 
mathematiaans These ideas he tried to develop in detail m a senes of works 
Idea iiaJheseos Universynopsts, etc 1669 Unnern Cvrporu pansophut Prod- 
ramus de gradthus humanae c<>g«i/ie«u, etc, Jenae I672 Corporu Pansophict 
PsnfpfogKJ etc About Weigel, sec Spektoibev, VoL I, pp 488 563 
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social and moral phenomena,** and with that century’s determin- 
istic and objective study of such phenomena irrespective of any 
religious or moral evaluation Such later development was ear- 
ned forward in ethics and psj^chology bv Jeremy Bentham’s 
“moral arithmetic,” by Herbart’s studies in “mechanistic psychol- 
ogy,” and by others in the field of statistics But the same cannot 
be said for the "social mechanics” of the seventeenth century, in 
the narrower sense of that term Almost all attempts in that 
field which were made m the eighteenth and first half of the nine- 
teenth centuries were but vanations of the social physics of the 
seventeenth century 

Along the lines of social physics of the seventeenth century 
George Berkeley (1685 1753) constructed his theory of moral 
attraction and social stability According to his “social phjsics,” 
phjsical gravitation has its analogue The centrifugal forces are 
manifest in the form of egoism, which drives persons apart, 
while the social instincts correspond to the centripetal forces, 
because they draw persons together Soaety is stable when the 
centripetal forces are greater than the centrifugal The role of 
physical mass in social mechanics is played by the population , the 
role of phjsical distance, by the homogeneity or heterogieneity of 
individuals ** In brief, Berkeley’s theory of moral attraction is a 
mere variation of the theories of the sevemeenth century 

The same must be said of the majority of the mechanistic 
theories m sociology of the eighteenth'^ and of the beginning 
of the nineteenth centuries Some of the Encyclopedists may be 
included here Saint Simon’s attempts to interpret social phe- 
nomena m the light of Newton’s law of gravitation and system 
of mechanics did not add anything essentially new to the social 
physics of the seventeenth century Later on F M Ch Fourier, 
among his many theories, made a sketch of the mechanistic inter- 
im Petty, W , Snffot Essays sn Pphtwol ilnifcinifKi, 1699 
“ See Bbkxeley, G , The PnnapUs ef Moral AUroettan, Works, Fraser edition. 
Vol. IV -w, 

« Compare E Bogardus' conception of “social distance, ’ and F H Giddings’ 
theory of the social rOU of the coasaousaess ^ kind ' 

“See, for instance, Lord KAue, Sketches of the Htsiory of Man 4 vols , 1788 
DtmsAR, Jaues, Essay on the Htstory Mankind in Rude and Cultivated Ages, 
1780 Tide Huth, H , Sosiote vnd tndtndHoltilvstfte ,4u^a}}un| im IS Jahrhun- 
deri, 1907 
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preution of historj but like Inan^ of his other theories it was 
not s) stematicallj de\eloped and was set forth in a somewhat 
erratic and extra\-agant form FinaHj Auguste Comte and A 
Quetelet both show the influence of the se\enteenth centurj s 
soaal phjsics espeaal!\ in flie ternunologv which they emplo> 
Soaal statics and social d>'namics are the pnnapal parts of 
sodolog} according to Comte while Quetelet e\en uses the term 
soaal phjsics as the title of his work It should be distinctly 
stated howeier that this use of an earlier terminology is mis 
leading for their interpretations of soaal phenomena were far 
from being the mechanistic interpretation of the seventeenth cen 
tury Since the second half of the nineteenth centur) this has 
begun to show deaded svinpioms of revival Since that time 
there have appeared several works whch though pretending to 
be a new interpretation of social phenomena have as a matter 
of fact moved along the general plan of soaal ph>sics m the 
seventeenth centurv Let us now turn to a survey and analysis 
of these recent recapitulations and developments Modem repre 
sentatives of this school of soao!og> are H C Care) Voronoff 
E ^olvay L \Viniarsk) A P > Barcelo Haret Ostwald 
\V Bechtereff Edgeworth F Carb A Bent]e> T "V Carver 
Alfred J Lotka and Anally V Pareto not to mention other 
names Their works mav be divided into ^our or five pnnapal 
branches the branch of soaal physics (Carev ) of soaal mechan 

*■ of other works m winch the authors clam to interpret social phenoniena 
according to the laws of pbyacs and mechaiucs but actu^7 fail tq do so may 
be nestiooed the following Planta, J C Die IV urrru haft its Staates ader die 
Leh e wrn LebfniorianistnKS Chur iSja ZACO-sau K. 5 I im g Bucher nm 
Slaate 7 vols. 1839-43 Misitt* Print p«i itctdogique} 1880 f)B Martci 
SuteiW dt Socudcgta Tcsioo ipoi FisKE, J OiOl ner ef Cosmic Phiicsophy 
Loud. 1874 BaGehOT W Pijrjics and Pofilit j N Y 1884. Simmel and the 
formal school m soaology use extensively geometncat analogies and forms but 
trait IS purely incidental to them theones therefore they have only the re- 
motest relat on to the mechanist c interpretat on of social phenomena. (See 
"The Formal School in this boot.) S o mewhat more mechanist c or energetist c 
to some extent are the interpretat ons of economic and juridical phenomena 
given by Helm C Die Leh e tou der Energy pp jy 8 Leipzig 18S7 and by 
Bozi A. Die (lellanuhauuHg der Ju tspruden pp loS & A comparat ely 
good (though a li t e elementary and out of date) ch^etenzat on of the mechan 
isUc school IS g enmP SqoiDM s La doK tne sectologtche Roma, 1902 Chap I 
and Petie Tnsca s P olegomenes d une IfScani^ie Sociale \ ol II Pans, Alcan 
1922 in C Solomons introduction to Bousquets Grundnss der Sozulogte 
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ICS (Barcelo, Haret, Lotica) , the social energetics (E Solvay, W 
Bechtereff, W Ostwald, T N Carver, L Wmiarsky) , and 
finally of mathematico functional “pure sociology" (Pareto. 
Carli) 


2 CONTEMPORAHY SOCIAE PHYSICS 

H C Carey’s Prtnaples of Social Science ” is one of the most 
conspicuous attempts m the second half of the nineteenth century 
at a physical interpretation of social phenomena At the very 
beginning of the first volume of the Principles we find his em 
phatic declaration that “the laws which govern matter in all its 
forms, whether that of coal, clay, iron, pebble stones, trees, oxen, 
horses, or men" are the same ** Hence, the mechanistic monism 
uhich permeates his soaological and economic theories In 
harmony with Carey s genera! “mechanistic" attitude are his 
theories that “man is the molecule of society’ , that assooation 
IS only a variety of “the great law of molecular gravitation’,*® 
that “man tends of necessity to gravitate towards his fellow 
man,’ “that gravitation is here (in human societies), as every- 
where else in the materia! world, m the direct ratio of the mass 
(of cities), and m the inverse ratio of the distance',*' centrali 
zation and decentralization of a State and of a population m the 
cities IS nothing but a variety of centripetal and centrifugal forces 
working according to the laws of physical mechanics** As in 
physics the greater the difference of the temperature of two bodies 
the more intense is the process of the transmitting beat in the 
form of motion from one body to another , in a similar wav, the 

H C Csirey was bom in 1793 aad died m 1879 The first volume o{ tas 
Prtnctples was published in iSs8 (Plnladelpbia Lippincott Co ), earlier than 
H Spencers First Prtnctples (1863) PrtncipUs of Biology (1864), PnnctpUs of 
Soctorogy (1876) or PnnctpUs c^ Ellises (1879) 

Principles Vol I 1858 p te coo^iare bis 0/ Zaif, Cliap IV, and 

pp 127 ff Philadelphia 1872 
Principles Vol I, p 41 
*» Ibid , p 42 
» , pp 42-43 

“ By the way, Carey was also one ot tbe earliest representatives of the sociolo- 
gistrc s'^hool (See the chapter about this school ) Like August Comte and the 
sociologistic school he contends that psychology is to be based on sociology and 
psychological phenomena are to be explained through social conditions, but cot 
contrariwise See Pnrtctples Vol I Chap H 
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greater the differences between individuals or groups the greater 

15 the power ol association and commerce between them 
Among purely agncultural commomties association scarcely exists , 

whereas it is found in a high degree where the fanner, the Jaivyer, 
the merchant the carpenter the weaver, etc , are seen constituting 
portions of the community** 

Progress for Carey is a motion “Motion comes with heat, 
and heat results from association ” ** 

Here are other samples of Carey's mechanistic interpretation of 
soaal and economic phenomena 
From the indestructibility of matter as the physical premise, it 
obviously follows that what we term production and consumption 
are mere transformation of substance Whether fossil coal is con 
verted into heat, smoke, and ashes, corn into hogs’ flesh, corn pork, 
turnips, and mutton into human muscle and brain, the uniform 
phenomenon is alteration of matter in its quality merely, without 
increase or diminution of its quantity In every transition of matter 
from one condition to another force is employed, or, as we say, con 
Slimed, and force is also evolved or produced Economic value 
IS nothing but a kind of inertia, utility an equivalent of mechanical 
momentum 

Consumption of a product is “nothing else than its passage from 
a state of inertness to one of activity " ** Commerce is “a change 
of matter in place” , "production, mechanical and chemical 
changes m the form of matter " 

Such interpretations of social and economic phenomena in- 
volving comparisons of these phenomena with physical ones, and 
especially of man with various mechanisms go on throughout all 
Carey’s works While the so called orgamsmic school m so- 
ciology drew analogies between social and organic phenomena, 
the mechanistic school compares soaal processes with physical 
mechanisms In this respect Carey’s works are representative 

o , p. 199 la this theevy Carey much earlier thaa Simaiel or DurkheitD 
indicated the solidanstic or coh^ve rtHe ot the social divisjon of labor and, m 
a devdoped form, laid down the cential idea of Durkheun s work. And yet, his 
name is not mentioned among the predecessors of Sunmel and Durkheim. 
w/M.p 61 

»TiieU»>lyeJLaw pp 137 ff 
" See pnnaplis. Vols I II lit tarnn 
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of the latter and the above gives a general idea of his method 
of interpreting social and economic facts Carey s own summary 
of his principles of social science is dear and comprehensive It 
IS given at the end of the flnrd volume of hts Principles and m 
abbreviated form it runs as follows ^ 

Fundamental Physical Laws Corresponding Social Farms of 
these Laws 

The simple laws which govern matter in all its forms and which 
are common to physical and soaaJ science may be briefly stated thus 

1 All particles of matter i Man becomes sub)ected to 

gravitate towards each other the the great law of molecular gravi 
attraction being m direct ratio o! tation m the direct ratio of the 
the mass and the inverse one of mass and in the inverse one of 
the distance the distance [Phenomena of as 

sociation and concentration of the 
population ] 

2 All matter is sub)ecte<l to 2 Local centres attract roan in 
the action of the centripetal and one direction while great cities 
the centrifugal forces the one centres of the world attract him 
tending to the production of local m the other 

centres of action the other to the 
destruction of such centres and 
the production of a great central 
mass obedient to but a single law 

3 The more perfect the bal 3 The more perfect the bal 

ance of these opposing forces the ance of these opposing forces 
more uniform and steady is the the greater is the tendency to 
movement of the various bodies wards the development of local 
and the more harmonious the individualities and towards the 
action of the system in which extension of association through 
thej are embraced out the interior of communities 

with constant increase of the 
power of production m the value 
and freedom of man m the 
growth of capital in the equity 
of distribution and in the tend 
ency towards harmony and peace 

” f*' nrififi \ol in pp 46&'4fi8 Ptutad^IiAiia 1867 For the satce ot clear 
ness I put h s phj s cal and social laws n two parallel columns 
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4 The more intense the action 4 The greater is that motion 
of those forces, the more rapid is and force, the more does man bc- 
the motion, and the greater the come subjected to the law of 
power gravitation (association). 

Heat is a cause of motion and The more intense becomes the 
force, motion being, in its turn, a beat, the more rapid is the soae- 
cause of heat and force taiy motion, and greater the 

The more heat and motion pro- fora exerted, 
duced, the greater is the tendenqr Individuality is developed m 
towards acceleration in the mo- the ratio of the diversity of the 
tion and the force . towards modes of employment, and con- 
decomposition of masses, and m- sequently diversity in the demand 
dividualization of the particles, that is made for the production 
of which they are composed of human power. 

The greater the tendency The greater the diversity, the 
towards individualization, the greater is man’s power to control 
more instant are the combina- and direct the great foras of 
tions, and the greater the fora nature, the larger the number of 
obtained persons who can draw support 

The more rapid the motion, from any given spaa, and the 
the greater the tendency of mat- more perfect the development of 
ter to rise m the scale of form the latent powers of both earth 
[from inorganic to organic and man 
world, and finally to man] 

Such are the essential physical laws and their social manifesta- 
tion The above is sufficient to characterize the essentials of 
Carey’s social physics and its similarity to the principles of the 
social physics of the seventanlb century 

3 CONTEMPOKARY SOCIAL MECHANICS 

Probably the most typical samples of a transfer and direct 
application of the laws of physical mechanics to an interpreta- 
tion of social phenomena are the works of Voronoff, Haret, 
Alfred Lotka and Antonio Portuondo y Barcelo** All these 

’>VOROHOFF, Fautuialtms 0/ Socwlacr, Ross , tgog HuRET, Mieantq^ ssctaU, 
1910 Barcelo, A Eaau de mitantgue tocuile.Pans, previously part of it 

was published m Rente Intern de Saetcicfte, 1915 L6 tka, A1.FRED J , Elements 
tf RhystcoJ Stoh^y, Baltimore, 1925 C&nsiderably djlTerent is the position of 
R de la Grassene who tned to create a Cosmic Soaology. In his theory of 
universal interaction and its vaneties there is very little from mechanics See 
DB LA Grasserie, R , De la eosmeseaelette, Fan^ Giard and Bnire 
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authors start their discussion with an !ndicatiOTv%at^he -body, 
of human individuals, with all its organs and mawri^l elemerfts,! 
composes a system which is subjected to the la\/s of physical 
mechanics,” like any other material system, and that, “m spite 
of man’s desire to escape from the law of gravitation and from 
all other laws of mechanics, he cannot do it ’ (Barcelo) ‘‘The 
laws of the chemical dynamics of a structural system will 
be precisely those laws which govern the evolution of a sys- 
tem comprising living organisms ” From such rather obvious 
premises these writers infer that “if the principles and the laws 
of social mechanics are applicable to all forms of force, they 
evidently are also applicable to man and to those psychical forces 
that are styled social ” Having indicated these reasons, these 
writers proceed in a true mechanistic fashion to transfer the con- 
ceptions and terminology of mechanics into the field of social 
phenomena and to give us such mechanistic interpretations as the 
following According to Voronoff, association and cooperation 
are "addition and multiplication of forces’, war and social 
struggle, "subtraction of forces”, social organization, "an equi 
librium of forces”, degeneration and decaj "disintegration of 
forces ’ law and judicial phenomena, "co relation of forces," 
and so on 

Similar though somewhat more complex are the mechanistic 
interpretations of Haret and Barrelo In their works the trans 
lation of the non mechanistic language of social science into 
that of mechanics goes on m the following way The individual 
is transformed into a materia] point, and his social environment 
into “a field of forces” {^champ de force) As soon as this is 
done, there is no difficulty in applying the formulas of mechanics 
to social phenomena , all that is necessary is to copy these for- 
mulas, inserting the word individual instead of material point, 
and the term social group instead of a physical system or a field 
of forces Proceeding m this way, both wnters give us a series 
'if. " Jiii-nanvaHt 

of kinetic energy of an mdi\idual is equivalent to a decrease of 
his potential energy” “The total energy of an individual m 
his field of forces remains constant throughout all its modifica- 

” L^tka, op eit,p i6 

" See VoBONOw, Otnmanija tosiototn, Pamm. 
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tions ” "The total energy of a social group in regard to its 
action {quant A une action) at a moment of time (Ti) is equi\- 
alent to that total energy of the group which it had at an initial 
moment (To) plus the total amount of work which during this 
period of time (Ti-To) has been done by all forces exterior to 
the group which have influenced individuals or elements of the 
group,” and so on To complete the identity of social with 
physical mechanics these thinkers, especially Barcelo, supply a 
considerable number of mathematical formulas both simple and 
complex which they have extracted from the subject matter of 
mechanics Such are the essential traits of this type of the 
mechamstic school m sociology “ 

4 CONTEMPORARY SOCIAL ENERGETICS 
Different varieties of this branch of mechanistic theory are 
represented by the works of E Solvay, the founder of the Solvay 
Institute m Belgium , by those of W Ostwald, great chemist and 
theorizer of energetics , m the ColUcUve Reflexology of a prom 
inent Russian psychologist, W Bechtereff (1857- ), and in The 
Economy of Human Energy by a distinguished American econ 
omist, T N Carver (1865- ) Let us briefly glance at the 
framework of their energetistic interpretations 
The least senous and the least valuable of these works is 
Bechtereff s Collective Reflexology^* Although Bechtereff has 
published several earlier investigations of recognized value the 
second part of this book is of questionable scientific worth The 
explanation is probably to be found in the abnormal conditions 
of the Russian Revolution under which this work was produced 
Having declared that "the laws of super-organic, that is, of soaal, 
phenomena are the same as the laws of inorganic and organic 
phenomena,' into his interpretation of social phenomena he simply 

'L energte total de I tndtndu dans sm champ so conserve constanle d trovers 
lottits sei modtficationt 

“SeeHxKET op c</ , Preface and B arcelo op cu.pasnm 
** Much more ^borate are tbe fononlas of LCtka Several chapters of his 
book are really valuable and contnbme sumething beyond a mere transfer of the 
ionoias of mechanics into the scasl 

“Bechtereff W Xoli«Aj»sr»oyo IfrjtoroJofia, Russ, Petrograd, 1921, Part 
II, PP 221-430 
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imports all the laws of physics, medianics, chemistry, and biolog>' 
that he can find We have a total of twenty three such laws gov- 
erning social phenomena, the law of the preservation of energy, 
of the proportionality of the ratio of motion to motive force, 
pf gravitation, of repulsion, of the equality of action with coun- 
ter action, of similarity or homology, of rhythm, of inertia, of 
continuity of movement and change, of entropy, of relativity, of 
evolution, of differentiation, of reproduction, of elective gen- 
eralization, of historical sequence, of economy, of adaptation 
of interaction, of compensation, of dependable relationship and 
of induiduality 

In order to show what ts meant by each of these “laws’ m 
the field of social phenomena two or three illustrations may be 
given The lau of the preservation of energj means “that each 
person is an accumulator of energy, ’ that “the spiritual person- 
ality of man never disappears completely,” that “a social group, 
having created its culture, does not die spiritually Such is 
the essence of this law The law of the proportionality of the 
rate of motion with the moving force ts illustrated by such facts 
as the following, that “an addition of reinforcements to an army 
facilitates a more rapid achievement of the military purpose in 
proportion to the additional force or that “the development of 
a religious movement is reinforced through the performance of 
religious ceremonies,” and so on The law of homology means 
that “social organization everywhere proceeds according to the 
same plan', that “the historical de\eIopment of the civilizations 
of all peoples has been going on along the same general plan ’ 
The law of inertia is manifested m the existence of conservatism, 
tradition, habit, prestige, authority, and the like*® The law of 
relativity consists in the fact that everything m social life is rela- 
tive, for example, “a theory of constitutional government may 
appear radical m an absolute monarch), vshile the same theory 
may seem very conservative in a democratic country ” These 

* l}nd , pp 225-^*30 
’*Itnd , pp 314-319 
270-282 
•* IM , pp 292-307 
" Ibtd , pp 230-2^" 
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samples are sufficient to indicate the general character of Bech- 
tereff’s “law of social energetics ” 

The social energetics of E Solvay does not need a detailed 
characterization because its essential traits, with the exception 
of Solvay’s “positive politics,” are reproduced in W Ostwalds 
work It is enough to say that, acojrding to Solvay, “social phe- 
nomena are nothing but a combination of three factors organic, 
psychic and inorganic, the last of which plays an especially im- 
portant and primary role ” Life is nothing but the phenomena 
of the transformation of energy Consequently, social life is 
also nothing but "enei^listic phenomena ” For these reasons 
the general laws of cnergetistic mechanics are applicable to social 
phenomena Sociology is social physics or social energetics The 
primary task of sociology is “to reduce the totality of biological 
and social phenomena to fundamental physico chemical actions 
and reactions Accordingly man and society are viewed as 
"cnergclistic apparatuses”, man’s life and society's history, as 
processes of the transformation of energy, subject to the laws 
of energetistic mechanics, and especially to the laws of the least 
effort and realization of maximum energy Production, consump- 
tion, distribution and a series of other phenomena are interpreted 
in the same way All this culminates in his “Scientific Positive 
Politics of Energetics,” m which many liberal programs of social 
and political reconstruction are suggested 

According to W Ostwald (1853— ), “energetics can give to 
social sciences {KultxtrmssenschafUn) several fundamental prin- 
ciples, but it cannot give all the principles needed by social 
sciences Pursuant to this thesis, Ostwald offers his ener- 
getistic interpretation of soaal phenomena It may be summed up 
as follows 

I Any event, or any social or historical change m the last 

Solvay, fi , ‘ Formules d introductioo & 1'SaergBtique physio et psycho 
sociologique,’ ' pp 33 S^*l3 8 , ro Questumt d inergeltque loctcle, Institut Solvay, 
iVuinlVs See tflere pasnm A systemanc analysis of doiVay!, ‘awiici' ener 
getics IS given by the Director trf theSoaologicaHnstitut of Solvay, G Batiuch, 
in his ‘ £jja» dt polUt^ue fvsUtve iasMnrl/nerielique loctaldc Solvay " Bruxelles, 
1919, pitjjtm and pp 1-1S6 

** Ostwald, W , Energetuche Crundlagen der Kullurmssonschaflen, Vbrvort, 
Leipzig, 1909 See also Ostwald, W , Dte Energten, Leipzig, 1908 
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analysis is nothing but a transformation of energy (Lectures 
1 and 2) 

2 From the energetistic point of view the creation of culture 
IS nothing but a transformation of crude (rohe) energy into use 
ful energy (Nu/setter^) The greater the coefficient of useful 
energy obtained m sudi a transformation, the greater is the 
progress of culture A primitive lamp, for example, which trans- 
forms chemical energy into light energy, gives only about three 
per cent of useful energy, while a more perfect lamp gives 
fifteen or more per cent For this reason, we may saj that 
the substitution of this better lamp for the less perfect is 
progress (Lecture 2) 

3 Man is an apparatus for the transformation of all other 
forms of energv 

4 Adaptation is nothing but the best possible utilization of 
crude energy and its transformation into useful energj The 
higher the percentage of useful energy obtained m this way, the 
better is the adaptation (Lectures 5 7) 

5 Society, as a totality of individuals working together for 
a common purpose, is an arrangement for the better utilization 
and more perfect transformation of crude into useful energy 
Where there is no order and no regulation of mutual relations, 
but a disorderly struggle, there is a useless waste of energy and 
Its perfect transformation is impossible Through its order so 
ciety makes possible the better transformation of energy Only 
tn so far as society serves this purpose is its existence justified 
When, instead, it hinders rather than helps m obtaining this result 
it loses the very purpose of its existence (Lecture 8) 

6 The functions of language, law, commerce, trade, produc- 
tion, punishment, state, government and other cultural phenomena 
can be expressed in the same tenns They all facilitate a better 
utilization of crude energy and prevent its useless waste In the 
primitive stages of culture this purpose was achieved imperfectly, 
since the methods of its achievement were rude The principal 
means of maintaining order were violence and coercion which 
led to an enormous waste of energy However, with the progress 
of culture the methods of social control became less expensive 
(Lectures pul 
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7 The value and justification of any state consists in a better 
and better utilization of energy for the benefit of all Us mem 
bers and only m so far as this purpose is served by a state is 
its existence justified (Lecture 12) 

S Wealth and money are but concentrated forms of useful 
energy Their accumulation serves the same purpose The jus 
tification of private property consists in its facilitation of this 
purpose When it ceases to do that it loses its reason for exist 
ence (Lecture 13) 

9 Science is the most fundamental means of the utilization 
of energy For this reason it is the basis of civilization the 
best blood and the deepest root of any culture Great inventors 
and scientists are to be appreciated because they serve this pur 
pose Hence the great value of education of schools and of all 
institutions for the accumulation enrichment and diffusion of 
science Hence also the necessity for conditions like freedom of 
thought and investigation without which this purpose could not 
be served successfully (Lecture 14) 

Such are the skeleton and principal considerations of W Ost 
wald s energetistic interpretation of social phenomena 

Similar is the interpretation of civilization and social processes 
given by T N Carver in his interesting book about human 
energy^* The life of an individual and the history of a group 
arc viewed by him as a transformation of the largest possible 
sum of solar energy into human energy The social process 
IS a transformation of energy and its redistribution civilization 
IS nothing but an accumulation of this transformed energy and 
progress its better and better utilization Especial attention is 
given by this author to an energetistic interpretation of economic 
phenomena Here he does not limit his task to a mere state 
ment of general pnnciples but attempts to develop a detailed 
sometimes even quantitative anahsis of basic economic phe 
nomena from the above point of view The book in general is 

« Carvct T N The Ectmomy cf Hvnum Eneriy 1924 To this school be- 
longs further N L Sims Saady and lO Sarfittr S Y 1924 In the preface and 
at the begiimmg of the book Pi«fessor Sims very emphatically sets forth an 
energetist c point of view In his analysis of vanous social phenomena he fails 
however to carry on h s energet stic deuderata and gives a long survey of 
social evolut on and social (Hveesss in which the energetist c point of view i* 
very little in evidence 
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better than many of the works mentioned above, and some of 
Carver’s theories are really valuable 

Let us next briefly outline L Winiarsky’s “mechanistic and 
energetistic interpretations ’ " 

1 For Winiarsky, “a social aggregate is nothing but a system 
of points, 1 e , individuals, who are in a perpetual movement of 
approaching or withdrawing from one another ” 

2 “The primary cause of these movements is attraction ” 

3 Like chemical affinity this attraction is elective and proceeds 
along certain lines and m a certain direction, namely, toward a 
maximum of pleasure and a minimum of resistance The phe 
nomena of social attraction, or social interaction, have accord- 
ingly a purely mechanical basis, though this mechanical attrac- 
tion has a more complex character among human beings than 
among inorganic things, and i» overgrown, so to speak, by 
psychical phenomena Our choice of friends and enemies is an 
example of this principle 

4 Nevertheless psychical phenomena themselves are nothing 
but a modification of biological energy, which, in turn, is a form 
of physico-chemical energy For this reason, our choice itself 
IS subjected to the above laws of mechanics, as is shown by 
pure political economy ** The attraction between male and female 
IS another instance of the same principle As the basis of this 
attraction is the “gravitation ’ or “chemical affinity’ of the sper- 
matozoa and the ovum It manifests itself in the reciprocal de- 
sires of the young man and the girl, which they themselves do 

** See Winiarsky, L , ‘ La M^hod loath^inatique dans la sociologie et 'la'ng 
ISconomje, ’ La reme soctaiule, 1S94 Vol XX, pp 716-730 ‘ Essai dune 
nouvelle mterpr^tation de ph^nomenes soaotogiques, tM , VoL XXIV, i8q6, 
pp 43(^-454 L eqmlibno sociale, Rtmta Ilaltajia dt soctolagta, Sept , 1899, 
“Deux thrones d ^uilibre ecpnonuqae Revue tnlerruUtonaU de soctclogte 1896, 
pp 904-930 Essai sur le m^caiuqiie sociate. Revue phtievopktgue, Vol XLV, 
1898, pp 351-386 L ^quibbre esthetique, ' Vol XLVII, 1899, pp 569- 
605 “L6nergie sociale et ses mensuistxiDS ‘ibtd.Voi XLIX 1900, pp 113-134, 
256-287 The last three artides are the most unportant. About Winiarsky see 
Groppu.1 a , Essai incest de sociologie pure,' Revue %nUm socwlogte, 1900, 
pp 425-4-P 487-519 SguauicE, cvt.PP 107-119 Trisca, Pbtre, op cvl, 
Vol II Like his predecessors, Wmiaisky names Herbart, Weber and Fechner, 
Delboeuf, Edgeworth Gossen, Wahas, Jevons, Pareto, as bavmg tned to apply 
Eoatbematical method to the study of psychical and economic phenomena. As 
indicated in our previous discussion, tlus list d Winiarsky s predec«sors mighl 
wen have been lengthened by the addition of several dozen names at least, 

“ L socKiie, pp llJ-HS 
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not always recognize as arising from this deeper drive It is 
subject to the same law of maximum pleasure When this attrac- 
tion, which IS really sexual, is not satisfied, then, according to 
the law of the transformation of energy, it is sublimated into 
other psychical phenomena, such as coquetry, ornamentation, and 
other means of sexual attraction, which in turn give rise to 
assthetic phenomena, the fine arts, and poetry*® The same is 
true of other basic forms of gravitation or attraction such as 
food attraction In this way the psychical phenomena are inter 
preted as a form of biological energy which in its turn is noth- 
ing but a form of phvsico chemical energy Thus “psychical 
and physical phenomena are reduced to the same laws of 
mechanics ” ** 

5 Energy has various forms and may be transformed from 
one to another as, for example from potential to kinetic and 
vice versa Life is a specific form of physico-chemical energy 
Organisms generally, and the human organism especially are an 
embodiment of energy and mechanisms for its transformation 

6 The transformation of energy by an organism proceeds 
through the processes of alimentation and reproduction In the 
field of vital phenomena the general Jaw of mechanical attrac 
tion manifests itself in the form of the sex and food attractions 
Love and hunger are, so to speak pnmarv drives of oiganisms 
generally, and of human beings particularly determining their 
mutual attraction and repelfence Human beings seek first of 
all, the satisfaction of these needs It is under the influence of 
these needs that they enter into contacts of various kinds with one 
another This basic fact accounts for the origin of all the various 
social phenomena, and for all the more complex forms of the 
transformation of energy by social groups 

7 “As a bullet when it encounters an obstacle, transforms 
its energy of motion info an inner energy of heat, light or elec 
tncity , so the crude movement of human masses that is driven 
by sex and hunger, when it encounters an obstacle in the natural 
environment or other groups which prevents the direct satisfac 
tion of those needs, likewise transmutes the energy of hunger 

* L (quiJtl/rt eslJuItgtu, pp 569-573 

^L'htergu socuie.pp 114-116 
Essax sur U mUanujut lettaU, pp 351-386 
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and sex into economic, political, jtindtcal, moral, ^esthetic, re 
hgious or intellectual form In this way vital energy is trans- 
formed into psychical and social ” ** This theory of how the 
energy of hunger and love originated and how they are trans- 
formed into complex psycho soaal phenomena, Wmiarsky, fur- 
thermore, developed in great detail 

8 These processes of the transformation of energy proceed, 
moreover, according to the basic laws of thermodynamics First 
the amount of energy m all these transformations remains con- 
stant Second, the same laws of thermodynamics explain this 
social phenomena of change, differentiation, equalization, dom- 
ination and historical progression generally If the intensity of 
thermal energy in two physical systems is not equal there results 
transference of energy from one system to another and the 
greater the difference the more intensive is the process This 
radiation of energy always proceeds from the system with a 
greater intensity to that with a lower intensity of thermal energy 
In this sense the process of radiation is non-reversible On the 
other hand, as radiation proceeds, the difference m the energy- 
intensity of the two systems becomes less and less until both 
systems become equal This is the reversible aspect of the thermo- 
dynamic processes Thus they take place only when there is 
inequality of energy, but proceeding tend to equality or entropy 
Now the same basic laws operate m the field of psycho-socia! phe- 
nomena also, according to Wmiarsky The unequal amount and 
intensity of energy with which different individuals and groups 
are charged, account for all social and historical events These 
are nothing but manifestations of the radiation of energy from 
individual to individual and from group to group If energy 
had been equal in all individuals the whole drama of human his 
tory would not have taken place Instead there would forever 
have been dead equilibrium Only where there exists an in- 
equality of force intensity there is motion, change, life, or his 
tory^ ‘iiimfiafiy, unequifi fustriDUtion o\ energy among indi- 

• VimTgte sxtaU, p 120 From this and lrc*n the artjcle L'e^tSibre eslMique, 
one has to conclude that Winiarsky laid down the essentiab of the Freudian theory 
considerably earlier than it was done by Freud 

•* This idea was developed by K Leontieff much earlier than by Wmiarsky 
It ixinstituted the basic principle m Leonticff's cntician of the equahtanan and 
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viduals and groups is responsible for all such social phenomena 
as inequality differentiation, stratification domination and the 
like 

As m thermodynamics the process of thermal energy equahra 
tion proceeds from the body with the higher temperature to 
that with the lower so the individuals or social groups with the 
greater psycho social energy radiate their energy to the indi 
viduals or groups with less From which it follows that all phe 
nomena of social differentiation such as inequality exploitation 
domination class distinction and caste stratification are but man 
ifestations of the general phenomena of energy radiation from 
systems of higher to those of lower energy But as in physics 
the transference of heat leads to its gradual equalization in a'l 
the bodies concerned so in the social process the corresponding 
transference leads to the rise and growth of social equality Such 
IS the explanation of the progress of liberty and the disappearance 
of monopoly and other privilege m all fields of social phenomena 
The greater the inequality the more intensive will be this process 
of equalization Liberal socialist communist and equahtanan 

socialist c movements The upward evolution of an organism or of a society 
always displays the phenomena of differentiation Its disintegration on the 
Other hand always displays a fusion of what bef<^ was separate and different 
This fuaon leads to a weakened cohesion of the organism s or society s parts 
which results at last in its destruct on Hence Leont eS s three periods n the 
hfe-cycle of any society the ttubal period of simplicity then a period of bloom 
mg complexity and differentiation and finally a period of equahtanan dis- 
integration and decay In the lustory of modern Europe the first of these penods 
lasted until about the ninth century wh le society was st 11 simple The second 
period corresponds to the climax of European oviUzat on between the ninth 
and the seventeenth centuries But since the eighteenth century Europe has 
entered upon a period of fus on and equalization Its greatness lasted only a 
thousand years The fact that in the mnetoeoth century it is setting up equality 
as an ideal means only that it is exhausted and is tending again toward an un 
differentiated simplicity But before it can reach that it is doomed to fall apart 
and give place to other societ es All that is really great fine and durable has 
been created not indeed by universal hberty and equabty but instead by 
differences in rights social pt^tions and educational opportunities — but in a 
society umted under a supreme and sacred authonty The equahtanan move 
ment betrays a tendency toward the stmp] city of a corpse and the eqwhbnina 
cl death However L^tieff was not the tot to set forth this theory for 
similar ideas had already been expounded Danilevsky as early in the century 
as 1869 Thus were O Spenglers theones ant cipated by half a century Indeed 
in all Its essential characteristics Spenglers work is a mere repetition of the 
social speculations of Leont df and Damlevsky See Leontieff K BysanHntsm 
and Slaves Russ 1873 Dakilevskt Rastta and Europe 1869 2nd ed 1871 
See also Bexdiajbff Biilasepiy af Jneguabty Rttss 1923 
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movements are all forms of this basic law of social thermo- 
dynamics “Even in a primitive group, order, power, law and 
social control spontaneously appear, simply because the energy 
arising from its inequalities passes in the form of domination 
from a higher to a lower pomt, but never inversel) Since the 
radiation of energy proceeds in this way, there is a tendency 
toward the equalization of differing intensities , and this goes 
on until an equilibrium is reached m which there are no such 
differences , whereupon, according to the laws of thermodynamics, 
all transformation stops ” 

9 From this, Wmiarsky logically concludes that, in the future, 
the state of social entropy, — a dead and immovable equilibrium 
— will come m some way mto the history of mankind, as it has 
m the history of the whole universe Equalization of individuals, 
classes, castes, races, and so on, proceeds now with a great mten 
sity We are already at the beginning of the long process of 
social entropy, which is conspicuously manifested by the influence 
of socialistic and equalitarian movements {Ibtd , pp 129 133) 

10 From the above he infers that the object of social science 
IS to study this energetistic system of men and objects, subjected 
to the laws of mechanics in their activities and relationship In 
order that this study may be really scientific, it has to be not alone 
qualitative, but also quantitative Corresponding phenomena 
must be measured To be able to do so, social science must have 
a unit of measurement, such as money, which is the measure for 
economic energy Therefore, money (or price units) may serve 
as a unit for the measurement of all the social transformations of 
energy The reasons are as follows 

“Biological energy is the central motor of social phenomena 
Passing through a senes of transformations m the forms of polit- 
ical, juridical, moral, xsthetical, intellectual, and religious phe- 
nomena, It eventually arrives at economic energy, which, being 
measured through money (gold), serves for the measurement of 
biological energy itself Economic energy plays there the same 
role as heat energy m mechamcs ” Comparing the social utility 
(which IS a general form of bio-soaal energy) of a material, or 
Its immaterial value, with the soaal utihty of gold, we may obtain 

‘^Lineritesoctale.pp 124-1*7 
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an index of the intensity and the amount of energy m the social 
object, comparing it with the indices of other objects expressed 
in the same gold value we mav obtain some of the approximate 
quantitatne data necessary for the creation of quantitative social 
mechanics ‘ Gold is a general social equnTilent an incarnation 
and personification of bio social energy At the same time it is 
a general transformer the greater part of material and imma 
tenal values may he produced through corresponding money ex 
penditures This furnishes the possibility of making them 
measurable in units of the same money It is up to the future 
energetics to realize these quantitative social mechanics 

Such IS the essence of Wimarsky s theory of social energetics 
or mechanics The above gives an idea of the principal varieties 
of the contemporary schools of social physics and social ener 
getics or mechanics Postponing for a moment an analysis of 

n L eneriu lonaU pp 36Z-387 

■> Tbe thsones whicli refute any psycbolosical laterpretation of social pie* 
aomena and any use of subjective terms and niuch use sueli terms as social 
pressure or pressures of social groups or eneities of social activity and so 
cn, remain undiscussed According to their intent ons they show also an in 
dinat on to a mechanistic or energetistic interpretation of social facts but 
in their realization of this intention they usually fa I to carry it on Tht Proctti 
0/ Government and Relatiinty «r Uan end Soaety by Arthur P Bentley may 
serve as consp cuous examples of the worls of this hind. Bang rather justified 
in his criticism of vinous psychological esplanaticms of social phenomena A 
Bentley (see his The Prceest of Coremment 1908 pp 7-8 17 18 35 37 $0 
and sbtgnt and pdsnm) in hi« construct ve plan fails to cany on bis objectivism 
and physicism into his interpretation of social phenomena He finally reduces 
his pressures to the interests and in this way reintroduces into sociological 
uiterpretat on the same psychical and subjective factors which he had so 
vigorously attacked in the fii« part of his wcirk The same is true in regard to 
his new work Relalmty tn Ifan and 'Society 1926 Besides not making a quite 
successful application of the mathematKa] theory of relativity to social science 
Bentley s rrformmg << sociology in this book is purely temunological rather 
than factual For any serious partsan of object vism in sociology it is im 
possible to accept Ratienhofer s interests or Sunmel s forms or Durkherai s 

social mind and collective representations as basic explanatory principles 
of an objective social science It is evident that these principles are purely sub- 
jective and are of the same nature as H Spencer a aSections and A Small s 

mterests which are so strongly cnt ozed by Bentley himself In spite of 
this as though foigett ng his own cntiasiD Bentley strongly pra ses these 
theories in h s new book and by tins be once more shows that his objectivism 
is purely terminofogicaf ^tfi sftlT greater rsason this may 6e saia' of several' 
other theories which criticize p^cbbtogism and subjectivism in sociology 
plead ng tor an objective soaology and abundantly usmg expressions like 

social pressure The majwity of them however are subjective specu 
lat ve and psychological through and through Their social pressures 
remain undefined even to the authors themselves As soon as they start to 
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V Pareto’s works, which deserve much greater bttenfi^n, let us 
briefly discuss the scientific value of the above tfife^es 

5 CRITICISU ^ - 


There is no doubt that the plans of cither social physics, social 
energetics, or of social mechanics, such as are laid down by the 
above authors, are tempting Indeed, what may be more mag- 
nificent than a social mechanics which, by a senes of mathematical 
formulas, unveils all the mysteries of the most mysterious drama 
of human history ' What may be more scientific than a discipline 
which successfully shows that all complex phenomena of human 
behavior, of social relationship, and of social processes, are but 
a mere variety of physical phenomena subjected to the same laws 
and accurately described by them* What may be more fascinat- 
ing and more tempting than such a theory ' And yet, when we 
take the above theories and soberly try to analyte their con 
tnbutions, we are greatly disappointed Frankly, I think that all 
the above theories have contributed but little to the scientific 
understanding of social phenomena I believe that they give 
only a senes of superficial analogies , and that when they attempt 
to reduce social phenomena to the physical, they disfigure and 
misinterpret not only the social phenomena, but the laws of 
physics, mechanics, energetics, and logic as well I am aware of 
the seventy of this cnticism, and yet it appears to me quite jus 
tified My reasons are as follows 

A In the first place, the theories trangress the basic logical 
law of the necessity for adequacy i« a logical subject and a logical 
predicate i« a logical judgment If I say, “A human being is 
an animal with two eyes,’ my judgment is m some respects true, 
because human beings have two eyes, but from the standpoint 
of logical adequacy it is quite wrong, because not only human 
beings, but many other animals, have two eyes also The logical 


“inlerpret something," the subjectivism ’ and "psychologism, which they 
pitilessly banished before, are at once TCrntrodnced under slightly tiianged 
names, such as psycho-sooaX enviioncneat, psycho-social factors, and so 
on As a result, such works do not have the positive qualities of either a purely 
psychological interpretation or even €>f pindy objective, roechamstic, or be- 
havionstic interpretations while they do have the ^ortcomings of both Their 
intetiUon to build an objective sociology Temains iti fact a mere ' pia desiderw ' 
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predicate, “animal with two eyes,” is referred here to the class 
“human being,” which is much narrower than the class of animals 
which really has two eyes Hence, the logical inadequacy of the 
judgment If, on the other hand, I say, “A human being is an 
animal which shaves his whiskers," my judgment will be again 
inadequate, because there are human beings who do not have 
whiskers (females) and who do not shave them Here the logical 
predicate is referred to a logical subject which is in fact much 
broader than is indicated in the judgment These examples show 
two kinds of logical inadequacy in judgments one, where the 
logical predicate is referred to a logical subject which, in fact, 
IS much narrower , and another, where it is really a much broader 
class than the classes (logical subjects) to which the predicates 
charactenstic are attached in the judgments All such judgments 
are unscientific and the most common shortcomings of various 
hypotheses and theories consist m just these two kinds of made 
quacies , all the improved and more saentific generalisations have 
consisted merely in the substitution of a more adequate for a less 
adequate logical statement Copernicus theory is better than 
Ptolemy’s because it Js more adequate Newton’s laws of 
mechanics are better than those of Kepler for the same reason 

Not all concepts and theones which may be unreproachable 
from some standpoint have a real saentific value For instance 
about such classes of phenomena as “ten-cent c gars ' or ‘ dogs with 
long tails and short necks," it would be possible to make so many 
‘ true statements ’ that their exposition would fill many volumes 
About ‘‘ten<ent cigars” it would be passible to state that they are 
subjected to the law of gravitation that they fall down according to 
such and such laws of mechanics, that their size may enlarge accord- 
ing to such and such laws or physics and so on Furthermore, it 
would be possible to make a senes of “true statements” concermng 
their chemical composition Additional volumes of our imaginary 
saence on “ten-cent cigars” could be ftUed by truths of a biological 
and botanical character Similar voluminous “sciences” could be 
created about ‘ dogs with long t^Is and short necks,' about ' pewter 
soldiers, ’ and so on and so forth. But such "sciences” would be 
nothing but a mockery of, or a parody of a real saence 
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These are conspicuous examples of how scientific theories ought 
not to be made, rightly says Petrajitzky.*® 

Their unscientific character consists in theic logical inade- 
quacy, in that their statements (logical predicates) are referred 
to the inappropriate, — in this case to classes of logical subjects 
which are too narrow, — while these statements (logical predi- 
cates) ought, in fact, to be referred to much broader classes of 
logical subjects For example, the statements of inertia, gravi- 
tation, and so on m our pseudo-science, are made only about 
cigars, specifically, "ten-cent cigars”, while they in fact ought 
to be applied to all material objects, that is, to an incomparably 
broader class of phenomena Such pseudo-scientific theories are 
only misleading, because they create the supposition that the char- 
acteristics given to a class of objects represent only their specific 
traits. — something which belongs only to them, and to nothing 
else 

As there is no lunit to the creation of such classes, and as the ca- 
pacity of the human memory is limited, an abundance of such theories 
and “sciences” would become a greater burden for us than their 
absence 

The same, with a corresponding modification, may be said of 
the theories in which the logical predicate (the characteristics) 
is ascribed to a much larger class of phenomena than that to 
which It really belongs Such are, for instance, the judgments 
“All organisms have two hands,” “All human beings are Roman 
Catholics,” “All Americans are blonds ' “All professors are 
geniuses,” “All monarchs are cruel,” and so on 
The above makes dear what I mean by the “logical inadequacy” 
of a judgment or theory Now it is easy to see why the above 
energetistic or mechanistic theories arc inadequate In the first 
place, they are a variation of the above pseudo-scientific theory 
of “ten cent cigars ” The laws of physical mechanics do not say 

“ See a bnlliant analysis of this pnsciple of the logical adequacy of the logical 
subject and predicate m Petrajitzky, L , Introduction to Ike Theory oj Law and 
Morals, (Russ , Vedenie v teortju prava t nravsteennosty), St Petersburg, 1907, 
passim See also TscHUPROfF, A A , Essays ut Ike Theory 0} Statistics, (Russ , 
Ocherkt pa team statistiki) St Petersburg, 1909, passim 
** PETRAJtXtSET L , Op C« , pp 72-77 posstUt 
“ Tschuproff, op Cit. pp. 1-20, and passim 
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that they are applied to all matenal bodies with the exception 
of human bodies The) are applied to human bodies and to all 
other soaal things of a f^ysual character also Therefore there 
IS no reason to insist on, and to create, a special theory of “soaal 
gravitation,” or “social inertia,” or a 'law of soaal entropy,’ or 
any special law of phjsical mechanics The ‘ mechanists” try to 
break with violence into a room whose doors are open The 
laws of physics, mechanics, and chemistry are applied to all soaal 
objects of a physical character, and there is no reason to make 
a noise about creating a "human physics ” a “human gravita 
tion” or a “human chemistry ” Such attempts are nothing but 
ef?orts to create a “physics, chemistry, and mechanics of dogs 
with long tails and short nedcs ” In this respect the theones 
discussed are inadequate, and therefore defective 

But one form of inadequacy m a theory is usually followed 
by another form, and this we see in the mechanistic theories 
Trying to interpret man and soaal phenomena in the light of the 
principles of mechanics or general energetics, they disregard a 
senes of the specific charactenstics of soaal phenomena, which 
belong only to the human wofld and which do not belong to other 
physical chemical or energetic phenomena As a result of the 
school’s "equalization” of social and physical phenomena the 
theones ascribe to physical phenomena a senes of human char- 
acteristics (anthropomorphism), and take off from soaal phe- 
nomena a senes of their specific traits Because of this, the laws 
of mechanics are disfigured, their “nature” is made 'anthropo- 
morphic and the essentials of social phenomena are passed over, 
without even touching than 

It may be true that soaal instinct is nothing but a variety 
of physical gravitation, yet, can we say that each phenomenon 
of gravitation for instance of the earth and the moon is a 
“social instinct ’ It may be true, as Voronoff says, that the 
“social phenomena of assoaation and cooperation are nothing 
but those of the addition and multiplication of forces'’, but does 
this mean that each case of addition and multiplication of forces 
studied by mechamcs is a soaal ^Knomenon of cooperation and 
assoaation ’ Evidently not- If not, then what is the difference 
between social cooperation and association, and between other 
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cases of addition and multiplication of forces studied by 
mechanics^ We do not find any answer to the question in the 
above theories It may be true that war and social struggle are 
the phenomena of “subtraction of forc«,’' but does this mean 
that each case of subtraction of forces studied by mechanics is 
war and soaal struggle^ If the phenomena of law are those of 
“co relation and coordination of forces ” then what is the differ 
ence between this “coordination of forces” and the coordination 
of forces A and B which are at the ends of a lever ^ In spite 
of the fact that the second ease is also “coordination of forces ” 
It IS by no means a phenomenon of law We are told by the 
energetists that the dissipation of heat through radiation, and the 
phenomenon of crime are both phenomena of wasted energy 
Does this, however, mean that all dissipation of heat and every 
waste of energy is “crime” ^ W Ostwald may be right m say- 
ing that language, law, commerce, slate, culture, government and 
other social phenomena are nothing but transformations of a rude 
energy into a useful one Does this, however, signify that each 
case of such a transformation, studied by physical mechanics, 
composes the phenomena of language, law, government, and so 
on^ Evidently not If not, what is the difference between the 
transformation of the energy of sun heat, or m that of the 
mechanical motion of wind and in these cases of cultural phe 
nomena^ It may be that wealth and money are nothing but con- 
centrated useful energy Does it follow from this that any 
concentrated energy (for instance, the energy of a volcano) is 
money and wealth^ 

The above shows the other side of the logical inadequacy of 
the criticised theories Th^ study social phenomena only as 
purely physical rnanifestations AH that is specific in social facts, 
and all that differentiates them from an inorganic substance, is 
factually excluded from the study Human beings are simply 
transformed into a mere physical mass, facts of social life, human 
conduct, heroism, crime, love, hatred, struggle, cooperation, or- 
ganization, ethics, religion, arts, literature, and so on, — all these 
are transformed into a mere "physical mass,” and a study is made 
of Its transformation and its “motion ” In this way all that 
IS specific m social phenomena is lost, being passed over and left 
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without any analysis This means that social physics and ener- 
getics are useless, because they do not study social phenomena 
as something specifically different from "physical mass” and "its 
motion ” They are usdess also because human beings, as a 
physical mass, are studied by physics, chemistry and mechanics , 
and there is no reason for the existence of a social physics and 
mechanics which would do the same 

This conclusion would remain valid even if it could be shown 
that human beings and their interrelations are a mere combina- 
tion of electrons Even in this case, the “human ’ combination 
of electrons would remain a speafic «>mbmatton, differing from 
any combination in an inorganic or organic body, and neces 
sitating a separate study Thus the monism of the discussed 
theones leads to a double fallaiy it disregards all the specific 
characteristics in social phenomena, and, at the same time, 
ascribes to general physical phenomena some of the character- 
istics which do not belong to them, but rather, only to the king- 
dom of man and social phenomena This is the fundamental 
shortcoming of these theones 

B The above is well corroborated by the factual generaliza 
tions given by social physicists, mechanists, and energetists Take, 
for instance, Carey’s law of social gravitation At first glance 
It appears to be something valuable, but merely a superfiaaf 
analysis would show its complete fallacy at once The factual 
study of the growth and decay of cities docs not corroborate the 
statements Cities do not "attract*’ the human molecules in direct 
ratio to the mass or in the inverse ratio of the distance Any 
statistician who would predict the rate of growth (or of decrease 
in the size) of a city on the basis of this law, would be doomed 
to failure The law does not at all explain why some places, unin- 
habited before become the abode of a rapidly growing city, 
at one period, nor why this city stops growing and declines at 
another penod In brief, the law is rather useless for an ex- 
planation of the real facts of the concentration and dispersion 
of population It is evident also that Carey’s other "identifica- 
tions” of the physical and social laws do not amount to anything 
“ See a detailed discusaon of this in Sosodn, SytUm of Soctoloiy, VoV I, pjx 
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beyond ' irious analogies whose scientific value is ml They do 
not, and cannot, explain anything in the real movement of social 
processes 

Bechtereff’s “laws’* are nothing but a caricature of scientific 
law, m which the meanings of the laws of physics and chem- 
istry, as well as of social facts, are disfigured The conclusion 
must be similar concerning the theories of Solvay, Ostwald, 
Haret, Barcelo, Wmiarsky, and others So far as they only 
repeat the statements of ph3istcs, mechanics, and chemistry, they 
represent a useless and somewhat misleading duplication of the 
truths of these scientific disaplities As far as they try to identify 
physical and mechanical laws with social ones, they give only 
fallacious analogies which do not, and cannot explain anything 
m the field of "social mechanics ” To say that the “primary 
cause of the movement of individuals is attraction, is to say 
something which can either be proved or disproved To say that 
the universal phenomenon of gravitation assumes the forms of 
food and sex attraction m the social field is meaningless or 
fallacious analogy If the analogy were well founded, we would 
have to expect that sex and food attraction would be m the 
direct ratio of the mass, and m the inverse ratio of the distance 
(of food or sex) Obviously there is no reason for such an 
absurd statement, and the analogy is, therefore baseless To 
identify an equalitarian movement (which is besides, depicted 
wrongly) with the phenomenon of entropy, or the phenomenon 
of social differentiation with that of ihermodj’namics signifies 
no more than a curious and useless analogy, an analogy which 
explains nothing in the phenomena of equalization or differentia 
tion in their appearance and change Let some one try to “ex 
plain" by means of this analogj either the origin and develop 
ment of a caste regime, or the “democratic movement” in 
anj country at any time Such an investigator will see at once 
that Winiarsky’s thermodynamic principles do not work at all 
giving no help to the understanding of these processes and their 
development Take any of the generalizations of the school and 
try to apply them in an explanation of any social phenomena 
The results will be the same for they neither work nor ex- 
plain anything A number of the representatives of the school 
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insist on a quantitative study of social phenomena, but not one 
of them has produced a single quantitative formula, or given a 
coefficient of correlation between two or more social processes 
It IS true that they copied and put into their articles several 
formulas of physical mechanics, but alas, they themselves do 
not know how to apply them, nor how to use them in regard to 
social facts Since no unit for the measurement of "social forces" 
has been found as yet, all these formulas are to be regarded as a 
mere exercise in the copying of mechanical formulas, nothing 
more The fictitious character of all these formulas is shown 
by Winiarsky himself After all his sweeping statements and 
formulas, when he comes to the problem of the measurement of 
social phenomena, all that he can offer ts a statistical study and 
statistical comparison of various social phenomena, in spite of 
all his principles and formulas of social mechanics This is a 
convincing manifestation of the inapplicability of these formulas 
and principles 

Finally let us take the behavior of individuals, A, B, C, D Can 
we explain the immense variety of their actions through the principle 
of physical mechanics, through that of inertia, gravitation or by 
means of the principles of levers of the first and of the second 
orders, and so on’ Do they help us to understand why A becomes 
& hermit, B marnes, C dies on a battlefieW D writes a poem, and so 
on’ Do these pnnciples throw a light on the religious, political, 
sesthctical, and other soaal phenomena’ Can they explain why the 
history of one people has developed in one way, and that of another 
in quite a different manner^ It is suffiaent merely to put these 
questions m order to see that we are still very far from being able to 
reduce social phenomena and their mechanics to the simple laws 
of physical mechanics For this reason we should be modest in our 
desire to make such a reduction We cannot set forth danng but 
utopian pretensions Under the existing circumstances, such pre- 
tensions are rather comical and childish 

The above is sufficient to show the faJJaeies of the school In 
spite of Its tempting character, it has not produced anything really 
scientific, after the social physics of the seventeenth century Only 
in an indirect way has it served social science, especially through 


I’SOBOEW, fM , p 8 
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the social physics of the seventeenth century This service has 
consisted in the school's ins'stence on the quantitative and causal 
study of the social facts, and m its premature, but suggestive 
pretensions to view the social processes “mechanically ” This 
has influenced social science and faalitated quantitative and causal 
studies of social phenomena Apart from this service, con- 
temporary social mechanics, physics, and energetics do not amount 
to anything conspicuously valuable Only a further and a great 
progress of social science ma> give a real basis for future social 
mechanics, but it will probably be radically different from the 
present “social mechanics" as a mere transfer of the conception 
and laws of physical mechanics into the field of social phenomena 

6 ViLi-REDo Pareto®* and Others 
Pareto’s conception oe the relationship of a special 

SCIENCE TO SOCIOLOCY 

Earlier than Winiarsky and many other representatives of 
social mechanics, Pareto, following the works of Cossen, Walras, 
Jevons, Cournot, and Edgeworth, laid do\vn his theory of a ‘ pure 
economics, ' or other pure social science which corresponds to 
“rational mechanics” and of its relationship to sociology 
In rational mechanics, two kinds of motions are studied, the real 
and the virtual The former are those which really take place . the 
second are those which are to follow under certain circumstances, 
indicated m a hypothesis, which will help us to understand the char- 
acteristics of the real motions A study of the real movements 
would be almost exclusively descriptive, while a study of the virtual 
movements would be essentially theoretical The former may be 
synthetic , the latter, analytic The human intellect cannot fruitfully 
study various phenomena at the same time , we must consider them 
one after another From this follows an absolute necessity for isolat- 
ing, more or less arbitrarily, the various parts of a phenomenon and 
studying them separately in order that they may later be re united 
into one bunch to obtain a qmthetic concept of a real phenomenon 
Pure political economy corresponds to rational mechanics 
Like It, pure political economv has to simplify the complex 
‘•Bom in Pans in 1848 of Italian parents Died m 1923 Professor of 
Economics and Sociology at the Umvemty of Lausanne S^nierland See 
f^eto s biography m Pantaleom, M , la occasione della morU di Pareto," 
CiWTuile dtglt Etontmislt Nos J a, * 9 ** 
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reaLtj* and to take the simplest isolated eonditioQS and the sim 
plest ho})w-<rconomicus (the viTtual econonuc phenomena) to 
make thar analytical study possible. In such a study human 
beings must be regarded as mere hedonistic molecules as in 
rational mechanics the complex solid bodies are regarded as mere 
material points ^^'hal sudi a study is made there comes the 
synthetic stage m which all the analytical data of pure economics 
and of other pur- sacoces are to be nmted to explain the real 
and complex soaal phenomena. Though man always remains 
hotno-trcot otmcus he is m reality something mudi more com 
plex than a hedonistic molecule. We must take mto considera 
tion his affections instincts prejudices and so on. In order to 
explain the real complex economic phenomena, we must take into 
consideration all the important factors which s\e disregard in our 

pure economics but which m reality exist and influence pure 
economic phenomena. The one saence which uses the condu 
sions of pure economics and of other pure sexual saentes making 
a smthesis of their data, is soaology Thus as pure econonucs 
begins to take more and more into consideration all the important 
human traits and proceeds its s}'nthetio wa\ it begins to turn 
more and more into soaology as the si-nthetic saence of a real 
man and of real soaal phenomena.'* 

The same is true m r^ard to aji\ speaal pure saence. This 
has been e-xactly the way in which Pareto from a pure 
economi«t became a soaologist. Like the methods of rational 
mechanics tho«e of pure economics are essentially mathematical 
^fathematical or ftmcdoual also are the methods of synthetic 
soaal saence, as the saence which studies mutual dqiendence of 
\aiiou3 «y5cial phenomena. (See more about this point) This 
gives an idea about Pareto s pure economics and of other pure 
«oaal saences and of their relation to soaoiogy These ideas 
w ere hnlliantl% realized by Pareto m his treatises on economics ®® 

wPAiETO V, "D ccg ^ to ddla apodogia fra le saease s oaali ," JttmM 
lUuira dt toculogtJ Jnly 1B97 “I proMem ddla soaologia, 1899 "Uo 
di tame soaologscie, ibtd^ 1900 TtaU ie tocvAoixe tfneraU 
\ot n. Pans, 1919 

•»SeePA*ETO \ , Cwi 1896-97 Lausaaae Les sjsiemtt 

tmJtsUs Pans, 1902-3 iloyitusle dx ecmomxa pebiua Milano, 1906 and a Iccg 
senes of Pareto s arUdes pnblisied ta tS* lead.2ig Itajaa, French, and Swiss 
ecx»o=nc and soaolog-cal JotToals. 
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They gave him a well deserved fame and the leadership m the 
held of mathematical economics, greatly influencing Wimarsky 
and other partisans of the mecharastic school m sociology In 
this way, Pareto became the onginator of this school m con- 
ternporary sociology, so I shall discuss his theory in this chapter 
I do not mean to suggest by this, however, that Pareto’s so 
CIO ogy IS m any way similar to the pnmitive “social mechanics” 
criticized above Pareto was too original and too serious a thinker 
to satisfy ^himself with the above somewhat childish “mechanical 
ana ogies Proceeding from purely analytical economics to a 
more and more synthetic study of the real (complex) social 
phenomena, he remained a "mechanisticist” only as far as the 
mechanistic method” means according to K Pearson, the most 
accurate and the shortest description of a studied phenomenon 
n a other respects Pareto's sociology has very little m com- 
mon with the above 'mechanistic theories” A summary of 
Pareto’s sociological conceptions is given in his two large volumes, 
Troitoto dt soctologxa geiterale, which was published in Italian 
m 1915 16, (translated into French in 1917 19) , and m his Les 
systetnes socialtstes, which two are the most important of all his 
sociological works Trattalo is not a textbook It has nothing 
•n common with the usual type of “The Prinaples," “The Foun 
ations,’ and the “General Sociologies ” Pareto’s treatise is the 
product of an original and outstanding scientific mind It has 
een said to be as original and important as Vico’s and Machia 
velli s treatises If such an estimation may be accepted, the 
outstanding value of Pareto s works is beyond doubt Beyond 
oubt also IS Pareto’s great influence on Italian and French 
Gnomic and sociological thought, and also on political thought 


Rol^ *3“°**^ about Italian sociology and Pareto’s works m 

intern , /«"■ SoztoUrttf July-August, 1924 the same m Rgnu 

tntem PP 518-53 ° Bousqwbt. G H , V Pareto.’ Revue 

1926 PiBi 113-117 ^ovsQfjET Crwulrtssder Seztelogie Paretos, 

1 tertrl,ni...\ r. ’ ^ soziologisches System und der Behavionsmus, ’ Kolrter 
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and practice in Italy As is known, the ideology of the Italian 
Fascism has taken a great deal from the theories of Pareto The 
outstanding character of his theories is well witnessed also by 
those socialist and anti Fasast writers who have styfed him the 
“Karl Marx of Bourgeoisie” So much about Pareto’s general 
characteristics Let us now turn to his Trallato Like almost all 
writers about Pareto, I must give warning His Trailalo is so 
poorly written and the material is so carelessly arranged, that 
in a brief summary it is impossible to give any adequate idea of 
Pareto’s work It must be read and studied in the original 
Even the best analysis will be only a shadow of the work itself 
All that I can do here is to give such a shadow of the leading 
ideas of Pareto’s theory 

WHAT PARETO UNDERSTANDS BY SCIENTIFIC SOCIOLOGY 

By scientific soaology Pareto means a “logico experimental 
science ' based exclusively on tbe observation of and expenmenta 
tion with, the facts No reasoning no speculation, no morali- 
zation, nothing which goes beyond the facts or does not describe 
their uniformities or qualities can compose an clement or a theory 
of logico^penmental sociology In other words, no a pnort 
element or principle is to enter in or to be admitted to, sociology 
The propositions and statements of such a sociology are nothing 
but a description of the facts and their uniformities As such, 
they never are absolute but relative being subject to change as 
soon as new facts show their inaccuracy The categories of 
“necessity, ' “inevitability,” “absolute truth,” or “absolute de 
terminism,” and so on are out of such a saence Its propositions 
are only more or less probable, being based on the principle of, 

“ Bousquet nghtly says ' Tratlalc ta atatt mal ndygf gut posstblt 
L’piioTidanct des prescves espenmtntaUi naU d la clarii dt demonstration Us sujets 
sanleiofdltssnsaueufsesfnt4emU,eileleetetsrnecomprendpaseiisloa Op cst, 
p ii6 Comp Babohb E, CtomaU d Economtstt, 1924 p 22 There is a 
short compeniuin of Pareto s TVeatise by Fanna but even it does not pve an 
adequate idea of Pareto s work 

“ In this respect Pareto s worlc Tenunds one dt ftie works ot another outstand 
mg soaologist and economist, Max Weber In spite of quite different startmg 
pomts and terminology, the methodfJoBJtal conclusions cf both authors {in tbe 
field of sociology) are very similar Since tbe most important sociological work 
of M Weber concerns the problem of rdigun it will be more convenient to dis- 
cuss his sociology in the chapters on the sooology of rehgion 
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and being measured according to, the theory of probability. 
Nothing that is beyond observation or experimentation may be- 
come the object of such a saence About such problems, logico- 
experimental sociology can say nothing No entity, no absolute 
principle, no absolute value, no moral evaluation — nothing that 
lies beyond observation and experimental verification may be 
come a component of a “Jogico experimental sociology ” 

Up to this time, almost all sociological theories have not 
been such logico experimental propositions To this or that 
degree they have always been dogmatic, metaphysical, non logico- 
experimcntal, absolute and “moralizing ” They usually trespass 
the boundaries of facts, observation, experimentation, and even 
of logic From this standpoint. August Comte’s or Herbert 
Spencer’s "sociologies” are almost as unscientific as those theo- 
logical and religious theories which they criticize Under other 
names, these and other sociologies, have introduced into their 
theories the same “superfactual and super-experimental entities” 
(moral evaluation, dogmatism, “religion of Progress and Evolu- 
tion,” religion of “Positivism,” and so on) which are nothing 
but the super-observational and superfactual “entities” and "abso- 
lutes" of the criticized religious doctrines, only slightly changed 
verbally Sociological theories of the "Religion of Mankind,” 
the "Religion of Solidarity.” or of "Democracy” , the concepts 
of "Progress,” "Socialism,” “Evolution,” “Brotherhood,” 
"Liberty,” "Justice ” "Equality,” and so on , theories which 
preach what ought to be and what ought not to be , theories which 
evaluate what is good and what is bad, and various "laws” of 
e\olution and development, — all such theories and propositions, 
so abundantly scattered throughout contemporary social and socio- 
logical thought, are as unscientific as any “theology,” because 
they are nothing but a modification of it Like it, they are not 
based on facts or observation nor do they describe the charac- 
teristics and uniformities of the facts, but dogmatically command 
what ought to be, or postulate some entities which lie beyond 
observation and experimentation ** 

Such, in brief, is Pareto's conception of the logico-experimental 
science of sociology It is easy to see that this conception of 
“ See Pareto, V, Tratied* iocvdopeffntroU, Vol I, pp 1-64, Pans, 1917 
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saence is similar to that of A Cournot E Mach R Avenanus 
H Poincare A Rey P Duhem K Pearson A Tschuproff 
F Ennques partly to that of H Vaihmger, and M Weber and 
to that of some other prominent representatives and thconzers of 
contemporary saence This does not mean that Pareto denies 
any usefulness in the non logico^experimenta! theories and beliefs 
but on the contrary he more than anybody else insists on the 
fact that the non scientific (or the non logico experimental 
theories) are very often useful and necessary for the existence 
of a society while the logico-expenmental theories may often be 
soaally harmful In this way Pareto separates the categories of 
Truth and Usefulness If nevertheless he pitilessly expels all 
the non Jogico-expenmental propostuom from the field of science 
he does it only to avoid a mixture of science with other forms of 
socal thought 

QUAKTITATIVE DESCRlPTtON OP THE FUNCTIONAL INTESDEPfiND 
ENCE OF SOCIAL PHENOMENA INSTEAD OF ONE SIDED 
CAUSATION 

The next important part of Paretos methodology is hia cnti 
asm of the concept of one sided causation m its application to 
the study of sociil phenomena The concept of a cause and 

effect supposes a relationship of one sided dependence between 
two or more phenomena Factually such a relationship is almost 
never given in the relationship of various social phenomena As 
a rule they are mutually dependent If for instance the quah 
ties of the members of a society mfluoice its social organiration 
the latter also influences the former For this reason the con 
ception of a one sided relationship of a cause and effect could 
not be applied to a scientific study of social phenomena When 
it IS applied it shows the fallacy of either a simplicist theory 
or of a anematographic one By the fallacy of a simplicist 
theory I mean the following Let us take a society Its char 
acter and equilibrium are composed of and are dependent on geo 

• From a quite different standpoint Max Wdier also comes to the conclusion 
that sociological regulant eS are oothii^ but EnnsrtuneschsnceK or typical 
probab 1 ty-expectat ons See 'W ebbs M WxrtiAaftvniCeullscUSt Grunin s 
ier Sotutlckoiumik III ig 2 i-*a P 14 GeutmneCu Aufsaite tur TTisseruclutfis- 
k%n 19^2 pp 430 444 3 
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graphical environment, (A) economic situation, (B) political 
constitution, (C) religion, (D) ethics and knowledge, (E) and 
so on All these variables mutually depend on, and mutually in- 
fluence, one another Through this interaction they permanently 
change the character of a society and its equilibrium We have 
then a mutual dependence of these “variables,” ani^-dyrcutlhr 
equilibrium of a society, which may pass permafiwit^'fr^Ott'^ 
state 

A, B, C. D. E 
A'. B'. C', D', E' 

A". B", C", D", E" 

Now a "simplicist” theonzer takes an element~^T'*as--s-canstC 
and tries to view B. C, D and E, as its “effects ” Some other 
simphcists may take B, or C, or D, as a “cause” and try to view 
the other elements as effects In this way we receive, and we 
indeed have, plenty of various contradictory theories which all 
represent a simphcist type of sociological theory, (all of them 
being one sided theories which try to explain the whole social 
life through a geographic, racial, economic, political, or any other 
factor) As a result of such a procedure, the theory is inevitably 
onesided, its generalizations, inadequate, its diagnoses, false, 
and its formulas, fallacious , to say nothing of the useless fights 
between \ariaus simpticist theories which are caused 

The following is meant by the fallacy of a “cinematographic” 
theory The sociologists observe and describe the transition of 
A into A', A" and so on, the transition of B into B', B” ; 
and of C into C', C" just as v.e are shown picture after 
picture m a motion picture drama This transition is described 
by these cinematographic theories under the name of evolution 
By this description they limit their task, and think that every- 

*• For instance, P de Coulaages says, "the domestic religion taught man to 
appropriate land and eyaranteed Ins ri^ts o! o/otyrtv.” Pareto. shosts-hom. 
fallacious is this statement, and how the comiept of a cause (instead of a mutual 
dependence) is responsible for the feUacy Parkto, tbtd , Vol I, pp 354-255 
In the same way he gives a senes smular "causal theones” of August Comte, 
Herbert Spencer, H S Maine. Doruy. X S Mill, and so on, and convincinely 
shows their fallacious character due to the same reason Ibtd , f { 256 ff For 
the same reason he is nght in saying that the majonty of various anthropological 
and ethnographic "explanations" are defective 


to another 
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thing in the way of a scientific study is completed The fallacy 
of such theories, even when their schemes of an "evolution” are 
accurate {which is rare) is in their superficiality They do not, 
and cannot, give any generalization beyond a purely empirical, 
"hjstoncal description ” They cannot supply us with “formulas 
of tiniformities,” and do not give any analysis of the phenomena 
In order to avoid either of these faltaaes, soaology has to 
deal with the concept of a functional relationship between social 
phenomena instead of a one sided causal relationship Concep- 
tions of "cause” and "effect” must be superseded by those of a 
“vanable" and "function” In a purely methodological way it 
is necessary in the beginning to isolate a definite “variable ’ which 
is always present as a component of social phenomena and then 
to study its "functional relationship” to the other phenomena 
B, C, D, E The same must be done m regard to the “other 
variables” B, C, D E When this stage is finished, a senes of 
the obtained "formulas' of functional correlation should be in 
troduced for the study of the complex senes of interdependent 
social phenomena, A, B, C, D ** In this synthetic stage 
of the study, our primary attention should be given to those 
social relationships which are relatively constant We must ob 
serve their fluctuations in time and space and the interdependence 
and correlation of these oscillations We must grasp the repeated 
uniformities in their complex variation and change, describing 
them qualitatively, and measuring them quantitatively All that 
is unique, or quite irregular, non repeated, or ‘incidental," we 
must leave, at least for a time, until we have at our disposal the 
formulas for the senes of the most important "uniformities" and 
their quantitative indices De minums non curat praetor In 
this way we will obtain a senes of “successive approximations 
to the complex reality Contrary to those of the simphcist theo- 
rists, these ‘successive approximations' will be about accurate®* 
They wall .also differ irrira those of the cinematc^aphic theories, 

•ipAsSTO iM, } 2(»S Conjp B noire, E,, ' fopera di V Pareto e il pro- 
gresso della saenza, CtornaU d Eeimomtslt, ign pp 22-24 

'• Comp Webeb M , CesatnnuUe Aufiatm sur RiUgfmssoztolez^e, Tubingen, 
1922, Vol I pp 21-22, 82 183 238 and^nm 

•• Compare with M Weber s corresptn^Big theory of the purpose of soao- 
logical generalization See further about M Weber 
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in that they will give us an insight into the functional relation- 
ship of the phenomena and formulas of uniformities, and the 
indices of correlations, which approximately describe the most 
fundamental social process^ Thus these points of Pareto’s 
methodology maj be summed up as follows 

A A conception of mutial dependence instead of one- 
sided dependence 

B A conception of functional relationship instead of that 
of cause-effect 

C A study of the constant elements of a social system in- 
stead of its unique, incidental, and quite irregular 
components 

D A st^fdy of the uniformities and correlations m the 
fluctuation (m space and time) of these constant 
elements 

E A quantitative measurement of the uniformities, their 
fluctuation, and their correlation, instead of 3 purely 
qualitative description 

F Following this method, we v/ill obtain a senes of 
formulas which represent a successive approximation 
to the extremely complex social reality and its 
dynamics 

Again, It IS easy to see that these methodological propositions 
are practically identical with those of H Poincare, E Mach, 
Duhem, K Pearson, and other noted methodologists of science 
They are also m complete agreement with a quite recent trend 
m the interpretation of causal relation, determinism and so on in 
natural sciences These concepts are more and more losing their 
metaphysical flavor of "ineMtableness'’ and “necessity,” being 
transformed into the theories of functional relations, which are 
based on the principles of probability In accordance with Pareto’s 
principles also is the recent development of the quantitative studies 
of social phenomena, of mathematical statistics, and of the mathe- 
matical theory of correlation (mcludmg partial correlation), and a 

Pareto, op «l , V’ot I, pp XIII-XVI. |5 96, 99, 138, 254-555, 267. and 
passim Vol II, i 73 «-» 73 *. IT®?. »86l, aodi, 2080, 2088-2104, 2336, and 
Jxitntrt Pareto’s cnUasm <A the "causal' tbeones o{ the most prominent 
authonties is highly instructive 
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trend to perfection in the mathematical theories of variables, and 
so on 

Now let us see briefly how this plan has been carried on by 
Pareto His subsequent propositions, backed by a long and elabo- 
rate inductive analysis of the facts and mathematical formulas, 
may be outlined here only schematically Those who are anxious 
to study Pareto’s corroborations should turn to his work, where 
nearly two thousand pages are illled bv corresponding proofs 

Pareto’s concept of society 

Some sociologists depict society as an organism , some others, 
as a mere totality of individuals while still others use the term 
mechanism Accordingly, we have sociological organiasts real 
ists, nominalists and mechamstiasts Pareto remains rather out 
of all these schools For him an existing social group is a mere 
“social system” v, hich, as long as it exists, is in a state of equilib- 
rium, that 18, m a state in which the forces which try to disrupt 
the social system are successfully counterbalanced by the inte 
grating forces Following the path of other social physicists, 
Pareto, for the sake of simplifying the study, views society as a 
system of human molecules which are in a complex mutual re- 
lationship 


PARETO’S THEORY OP FACTORS 

The concrete forms of a social system are many and various 
Then what are the factors responsible for a certain form of it^ 
“A form of society is determined by all the elements wfudi 
influence it the form in its turn reacting on these elements ” All 
these elements or factors, may be divided into three classes 
"(i) soil dimate, flora fauna geologic conditions and so on, 
(2) other elements extenor to the given soaety at a given time, 
such as other societies which are exterior to a given society 

" Pareto, ep nl Vol It, pp 1306-1316, 2060 ff Noface here Pareto’s 

mathematical formula of soai eqniUbiium Not very different from IVeto s 
concept of social eijuilibnum is that ot P Carli Social equilihnum,” says 
Carli IS a totality of the internal rhythms (between the elements of a social 
system) and the intemO'ertemal, develop m a non-contradictoiy manner 

In other words it js a totahty of the corrdated internal and interno-exterorf 
variations which go on either being constant w varymg m a uniform manner 
Carli F L Eguiitbrto delle A’cuwmi, Bidogna, 1920, p vs. 
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spacially, and the consequences of the preceding stages of the 
society exterior to its given stage m time,” (3) the inner ele- 
ments of a social system, such as race, the character of the resi- 
dues and feelings, interests, ideologies and other qualities of the 
human molecules which compose a given social system 

This shows that m this respect, Pareto is a pluralist These 
elements, as a rule, are mutually dependent “In order to explain 
completely a given social form, it would be necessary to know all 
these numerous elements quantitatively, their effects, their com- 
binations, their correlations” Unfortunately, at the present 
time such a knowledge is impossible In order to make it pos 
sible we will ha\e to simplify the situation, to take only some 
of the more important elements disregarding at least for a time, 
the less important ones Only when each of these important 
elements and their combinations has been studied thoroughly and 
quantitatively will a complete sociological synthesis be possible 
Meanwhile, we must satisfy oursches with a simplified study of 
the social system and of the most important factors of its equi- 
librium 

THE ELEMENTS OR FACTORS STUDIED BY PARETO 

Of the above numerous factors or elements, Pareto studies 
thoroughly some specific ones, namely (1) “residues” (rem- 
iniscent of Allport’s “prepotent reflexes,” or psychiatrists’ “com- 
plexes”), (3) “derivations” (speech-reactions, ideologies), (3) 
economic factors (4) heterogeneit) of human beings and social 
groups, (5) social mobility and circulation of elites It is under- 
stood that Pareto does not think that these elements exhaust all 
the important factors responsible for the form of a social system 
Many other factors are important but these are not studied by 
Pareto for the reason that a thorough study of even the above 
five elements is exceedingly complex and difficult Other sociolo- 
gists will have to make a careful and quantitative study of addi- 
tional factors This explains the character of Pareto’s “Treatise 
in Sociolog} ” It IS 3 kind of monographic study of the above 
mentioned five elements in a soaal system In other words, 

" Paseto op Cl! , Vol II, § 3060 

” Ihid , SS 2061-2066 
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Pareto simplifies methodologically a real social system, assuming 
that it IS composed only of these five elements, and in this way 
tnes to construct a rough theory which is to be an approximate 
image of a real and much more complex social system Having 
no space here to follow Pareto’s long and painstaking analysis 
of the forms, the correlations and combinations, the fluctuations, 
the indices, and the effects of each of these five elements, all that 
I can do is to give only dogmatically some of his pnnapal con- 
clusions 

PARZTO’s CONCLUSIONS COVCERMIHC THE RESIDUES AND 
DERIVATIONS 

I Among other elements the equilibrium of a soaal system 
depends upon the characteristics of its human molecules, particu 
larly on their forms of behavior, or their actions Human actions 
depend greatly on the character of their “dnves ” Among these 
‘ drives,’ the especially important are those which are relatively 
constant Pareto calls them ' residues " His residue is not an 
instinct, nor is it exactly a “sentiment ” It is one of the rela 
lively constant “dnves" existing among the members of any 
society regardless of the question as to whether their constancy 
IS due to instinct or to something else “Residues ’ are related 
to what Allport styles “prepotent reflexes,” L Petrajitzky, “emo- 
tions, ’ and what many psychologists style “complexes," as “an 
mfenority complex,” or what A L Lowell calls “dispositions ” 
In the final analysis they are based on instincts, but contrary to 
them their manifestation is not ' rigid ” but vanes greatly, assum 
ing the most different, even opposite, forms For instance the 
sexual residue, contrary to the sex instinct, may mamfest itself 
not only in the actions of copulation (the proper form of satis 
faction and mamfestation of the sex instinct), but also in sexual 
asceticism, in the mutilation of the sex-organs, and in the ascetic 
slandering of sex appetite and sexual life The same may be 
said of other “residues" in their interrelation to instincts “The 
residues are the manifestation of instincts and sentiments as the 

See Pareto s detailed analysis of the residues in the quoted work, Vol I 
Chap VI |5 842ff VoL II, C^p XI 
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elevation of mercury m a thermometer is'*^€fti^iUfcstation of a 
rise in the temperature ” ” 

There are six principal classes of residues, \vW h is 

divided into a senes of subclasses The classes are as follows 
(i) Residues of Co»ifci«ot«wM These are the drives to make 
physical and mental combinations of vanous things generally, of 
opposite things, of like Vfith like, of rare things with exceptional 
events, and so on, (2) Residues of the Persistence of Aggre- 
gates The drives to keep the persistence of man’s relations to 
other men and to places , of the living to the dead , and the per 
sistence of abstractions, of symbols, of personified concepts, and 
so on, (3) Residues (or Needs) of the Manifestation of Senti- 
ments Through Exterior Acts Religious exaltation political 
agitation, and so on, (4) Residues tn Regard to Sociability 
Drives which compose particular societies and factions , imposing 
a uniformity on the members of an aggregate, such as neo phobia, 
pity, cruelty, asceticism drive for popularity, inferiority and 
superiority complexes and so on, (5) Residues of the Integrity 
of Personcdily Drues which preserve one’s personality against 
alteration, the drive for equality, and so on, (6) Sexuai 
Residues 

On first approach, this classification may appear very incon 
gruous and jet, when one studies its reasons, and its analysis, 
it loses a great deal of this incongruity These residues are 
found in any society and, in this sense, they are constant ele- 
ments of any social system However, their distribution among 
vanous individuals and groups is not identical There are indi- 
viduals (and groups) with greatly developed residues of Com 
bmations but with few weak residues of the Persistence of the 
Aggregate, and there are individuals and groups with the oppo- 
site distribution Within the same society, in the course of time, 
and through various circumstances, the distribution of the resi- 
dues among its human molecules may be greatly changed When 
this liappens the social svstem changes its form 

2 The character of the residues determines the character of 
" /W , 5 875 

, 5 888 See SJ 889-1396, and 1687-3059, devoted to an 
these residues. 


analysis of 
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human actions They are to some extent a inainfestalion of the 
residues Among human beings, this manifestation assumes two 
principal forms actions not folloued by speech reactions or by 
conscious subjective processes suA as instinctive and automatic 
actions, (Scheme A, [residue] leads to B, [act]) , and actions 
followed by speech-reactions and ideologies, or conscientious 
psychical processes, theories, motivations, justifications, represen- 
tations of purposes, intentions, "beautification,’’ and other ex- 
plicit and implicit speech-reactions The Scheme is. A (residue) 
leads simultaneously to fB (act) 

(C (speech-reactions) All these speech- 
reactions and ideologies, Pareto cads "derivations " This leads 
to his "sociology of ideas and ideologies,” or to a "sociology of 
human speech-reactions ” 

3 Some authors have properly remarked that, in this respect, 
Pareto is near to K Marx Like Marx, he does not assign much 
importance to "derivations” or “ideologies ” For him they are 
but a manifestation of the residues The residues are "the father 
of ideologies ” The “derivations” are a kind of weathercock 
which turns according to the direction of the wind of the residues 
Their influence is not ni), but it is much less than many think 
They are much more variable and flexible than the residues The 
same residue may give an origin to, or may be veiled under, 
different “derivations,” and xnce versa Sometimes various resi 
dues may be “wrapped” up in similar “derivations " The fol- 
lowing examples may illustrate this A residue in the form of 
the horror of manslaughter is manifested in the following deriva- 
tions 

“Don t kill because vou will go to hell ” 

“Don’t kill because it is forbidden by God ” 

“Don’t kill because it is immoral ” 

“Don t kill because it is inhuman, or against Law, Prog 
ress, and Justice ” 

“Dont kill’” 

These derivations are only ‘Sreils” which hide the real agent 
hindering the act of killing, which is the corresponding residue 
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According to the circumstances, the residue may give origin to 
these and to many other “ideologies ” In spite of manj differ- 
eni.es, all the ideologies are practically nothing but various 
“dresses” for the same residue 

The speech reactions ol an orthodox Catholic who does not 
admit religious tolerance, and those of an ardent communist who 
violently assails “intolerance," are quite different Their residues 
are, however, the same, a drive to impose on all others their own 
standard of conduct and beliefs The speech reactions of many 
ascetics m regard to sex are the most critical, but the very fact 
that they talk so much about sex, and so bitterly assail it is an 
indication that the residue of these “derivations" is the same 
as that of the "obscene speech reactions” of a profligate person 

4 Since action and derivations are so dependent on the resi 
dues, there follows from this a senes of very important conclu 
stons concerning the residues and dynamics of ideologies First, 
residues often contradict each other within the same man Hence, 
our behavior and our actions are, in greater part, also self con 
tradictory and illogical Defining “logical actions” as those m 
which the intended subjective purpose of an action coincides 
with Its objectiie result, Pareto, more than any one else, shows 
that a greater part of our actions are non logical Carried on 
by a complex play of the residues, we perform an immense num 
ber of actions which are non logical or in which the subjectiie 
purpose of the action (ideology) happens to be quite different 
from Its objective result Only in the field of logico experimental 
behavior, in the field of saentific performances, do thej coincide 
Apart from it, and m but a few other cases human behavior is 
essentially non logical and contradictory, because our residues are 
often mutually contradictory Our actions are inconsistent from 
a logical standpoint because our residues are in a dynamic state, 
wherein the dominant residue at a given moment may be quickly 
succeeded by another different one Under the influence of the 
former, we beha\e oursehes m one way , under the influence of 
the latter, in quite a different manner In brief, Pareto’s analysis 
of the correlation between the dynamics of the residue and that of 
action, and conclusions concerning the non logical actions of 
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human beings, represent, possibly, an unsurpassed analysis of 
human behavior ” 

5 With still greater reason, the above may be said of Paieto’s 
theory concermng the nature of the derivations (ideologies) 
Since the relationship of the residues is so complex and often 
contradictory, it is to be expected that human derivations (ideolo- 
gies and speeches) are rarely logical and accurate from a logico 
experimental standpoint An immensely greater part of them, 
including the political, religious, sociological, economic, and what- 
not “theories” are non-Iogical, inconsistent, self-contradictoiy, or 
pscudo-scientific They do not describe accurately the studied 
facts, but represent a mere "motivation,” “justification,” “beau- 
tification,” “rationalization,” “moralization,” or "idealization” of 
a kind of behavior to which we are driven by our residues The 
residues changing, our “pseudo-scienlific” theories change also 
One residue giving way to another opposite one, our theory “A is 
B,” gives way to that of “A is non-B ” Hence, the logic of 
human reasoning in the majority of the cases is far from being 
logical An ideology is accepted or non-accepted m the majority 
of cases, not so much because it is true or false, but because of 
Us agreement or disagreement with our residues This explains 
the influence of newspaper propaganda, of fiery speeches, and of 
all kinds of utterances which influence our emotions and senti 
ments Instead of scientific proof, they use the authority of 
purely verbal pseudo proofs, which appeal to our proclivities 
In spite of this, such derivations are often even more convincing 
than scientific proofs, if the derivations are in agreement with 
the dominant residues Hence, if we wish to change the opinions 
and ideologies of a man or a group, the best way is to change 
their residues The residues being changed or destroyed, the 
corresponding derivations (ideologies) will also be changed 
(/hid , Ch XI) From this standpoint, the sociology of Comte 
with its ideals (derivations) of Positivism, Progress, and Re- 
ligion of Mankind, is as unscientific as the rudest fetishistic 
belief The theories of Progress, Solidarity, Democracy, Justice 

Paketo, Dp at , Chap II Compare Lowell A L , FMtc Optnum in tVaf 
and Peace, paisim and Chaps. I-III President Lo^iell in his special analysis 
comes to conclusions very sitmlar to Paretos statements 
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Socialism, Nationalism, Patriotism, Internationalism, and so 
forth, are the same non logical derivations, only differing in form 
from primitive magical and religious beliefs which they assail 
Almost all the ardent fighters of prejudices and superstitions are 
but a variety of the same superstitions and similar to the dog 
matic minds whom they fight Considering consecutively all of 
the most prominent contemporary social thinkers, like Comte, 
Spencer, H Sumner Maine, not to mention a legion of various 
“ideologists, ’ Pareto convmangly shows the inconsistency, self- 
contradiction, fallacy, and illogicity of their statements, while he 
indicates the residues responsible for this “pscudo-scientism ” 
More than anyone else, he has shown the “pseudo scientific 
nature" of the "Gods (concepts) of Progress," “Evolution,” 
‘ Democracy,” “Solidarity,” ‘ Justice,” “Law,” “Natural Rights ” 
“Morals,” and so on For him these “scientific” concepts and 
theories are as fallacious as any of the rudest superstitions They 
are the same non logical derivations, only “dressed” according to 
the fashion of the day That is the whole difference There- 
fore like some of the behavionsts, Pareto views “derivations” as 
“minor reactions" m our behavior He indicates the impossibility 
of basing any scientific conclusion about a man, group, or epoch 
on the corresponding speech reactions only For him they are 
only a kind of very misleading thermometer indicating what 
residues arc behind them 

The above is sufficient to give an idea as to why Pareto does 
not pay much attention to the ‘ derivations " A long part of his 
work IS de%oted to a study of the fluctuations of the deriva- 
tions in correlation with the fluctuation of the residues Al- 
though the residues fluctuate also, the tempo and the amplitude 
of their fluctuation is much slower and limited than that of the 
derivations They are especially variable and changeable Fur- 
ther, Pareto shows that, m spite of the difference of the deriva- 
tions m their concrete forms among various people and times 
the pnnapal classes of residues wrapped in the ideologies are 
relatively constant To a superficial observer, there is an immense 
difference between a savage who deifies his fetish or king, and 
an atheistic socialist of the present time, and yet both of them 
have the same residue of "deification" The only difference is 
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that the savage deifies some fetish and, for a corroboration of 
his belief, makes reference to a “magic code ’ , while an atheist 
deifies K Marx, Lenin, or Rousseau, and for corroboration of 
his statement quotes Marx’s “Capital,” Rousseaus “Discourse,” 
or what not In the past the residue of obedience was mani- 
fested principally in a subordination to the kings, priests, and 
nobility Now these are slandered, but the residue remains and 
manifests itself in an obedience to the demagogues, leaders of 
labor unions, captains of industry, and so forth The “dresses ’ 
are different, but the residue is the same The residue for im 
posing uniformity on the members of a society has been mam 
fested in the past m religious intolerance, m a persecution of 
attacks on private property, divorces, short skirts, and so on 
Now we are tolerant in this respect, but instead we have an 
intolerance toward drinking (prohibition), and toward any cnt 
icism of the actions of reformers and the followers of the “Re 
ligion of Humanity,” “Progress ” and so on Derivations have 
changed, but the residues remain The above conception of 
Pareto does not mean, however, that all these derivations are 
absolutely inefficient or socially harmful They have some effi 
ciency, though not so great as many think Further, in opposition 
to all those who think that every truth is useful, while every 
superstition is harmful, Pareto stresses the point that the real 
situation IS different Many prejudices (derivations) have hap 
pened to be useful in keeping the integrity of a social system, 
while many truths have facilitated its disintegration In other 
words, a derivation (myth, legend, ardent belief, or supersti 
tion which beautifies the reality inspiring enthusiasm) may be 
useful for a group , and on the other hand, a naked truth may 
often be disastrous In this point Pareto comes to conclusions 
similar to those of Machiavelh, J Frazer, G Le Bon, G Sorel 
and others In their own way, superstitions and illusions are 
as vital for a society as the logico expenmental truths The 
above gives the most general outline of Pareto’s leading ideas m 
this respect Briefly summanzed, the material m the book con- 
i' See, for instance, Frazer J G, Psyches Task Lend, 1913 Sorel, O 
RejUclion on VtoUnce pp 133 ff, N Y 1912 Sorel s theory of the usefulness of 
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s\sts of painstaking analyses of the influence of the residues on 
denvations, of the residues on residues, the influence of environ- 
ment on the residues , of the derivations on derivations , of the 
denvations on the residues, and the fluctuation and diffusion of 
both the residues and the derivations I am compelled to omit 
this material because of lack of space 
6 Among other points of Pareto’s theory of residues there 
should be mentioned his statement that the above six classes of 
residues are distributed unequally among various individuals, 
social classes, and soaa! groups There are individuals and 
groups with many and strong residues of the first class (the 
Residues of Combinations) and there are other individuals and 
groups with numerous and strong residues of the second class 
(of the Persistence of Aggregates) The same is true m regard 
to the other classes of the residues This is important m the 
sense that the character of the predominant residue shapes the 
human personality of an individual or a group greatly It puts 
a conspicuous stamp on them, and determines to a great extent 
either the behavior of an individual, or the character of the social 
organization of a group Among these classes of residues, some 
of the especially important are those of the first and the second 
class On their bases Pareto outlines his hypothesis of two 
principal social t\pes of individuals that of the speculators and 
that of the rentiers To the first type belong all those who have 
strong and numerous residues of combination They are the 
combiners, entrepreneurs, and machinators, who are always con- 
templating some new combination (financial and business schemes, 
inventions political and diplomatic reconstructions, or something 
else) Whatever the field of their combinations is they always 
have a new combination In this respect they are reformers and 
reconstructers They do not have ps>chological conservatism 
Often they are unmoral and dishonest, being too plastic m all 
respects The rentiers are those whose predominant residue is 
that of the persistence of the aggregate For this reason, they 
pS}chologica]Iy represent the type of the conservative, those who 
do not care for innov ations or for new combinations , but who try 
to save preserve, and maintain that which already exists They 
are the people with a strong sense of dutj, with a narrow but 
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detemuned will, and with deasiveness m their actions They 
may be found among the “narrow minded,” detennmed leader* 
of any movement They arc rigid in their behavior and often 
fanatical 

In this sense, these are the eternal types found m any society 
When the first type, or the speculators, is predominant in a 
government (common among democratic and plutocratic govern 
ments), the upper classes show an ability for combination 
Through this power, they temporarvly promote the economic 
welfare of a society They successfully deceive the governed 
masses through various humanitarian and democratic machma 
tions, promises, and so on Naturally they are corrupted The 
corruption and machination sooner or later bring disastrous re 
suits, which causes the upper classes to be eventually superseded 
by the opposite type, or the renttgrs In this way the alternation 
of the types has happened many times in the history of various 
countries and is going on at this time According to the author, 
the majority of any pre war democratic governments is com 
posed of the plutocratic parliamentary machmators or corrupted 
“speculators ” They have an ability for combination but at the 
same time they are so corrupted and become so soft hearted and 
"humanitanan,’ that they are superseded by people of the type 
of rentiers (regardless of whether such a substitution is good 
or bad) E\ents seem to have considerably corroborated 
Pareto’s expectation 

PARETOS CONCLUSIONS CONCERNING OTHER ELEMENTS IN THE 
FORM OF A SOCIAL SYSTEM 

In a less detailed way Pareto also studies other important 
elements of the factors of social equilibrium the economic 
factors or interests the heterogeneity of human beings, and the 
social stratification and arculation of the elites 

Economic Interests — We can scar«ly question that “indi- 
viduals and groups are pushed by instinct and reason to appro 
pnate useful or agreeable matenal values, and to seek for honors 

’• See Chap XIIX, where an analysis b made of some experimental studies of 
personality types an^ogous to the types of Pareto 

“See about this theory, Pareto op «/,VoLII Chap XII 
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and esteem,” or in other words, that they^aW ‘ interests ” The 
totality of such interests plays a constdeh^^ m determining, 
social equilibrium Their complex realit^S^^riif^Y^^plained 
completely by economics, but requires a synthet ic sociol ogical 
study On the other hand, soaology cannot explain the complex 
social reality, unless it takes into consideration the propositions 
of pure economics as a speaal science, which studies them m an 
isolated way, and under simplified conditions The economic 
interpretation of history is right so far as it insists on the impor 
tant role of economic factors in social phenomena But it is 
wrong m so far as it tries to explain them only through this 
factor or makes it a ’ cause,’ while other factors are made mere 
‘ effects ’ To this extent the theory is a mere variety of the 
above simphcist theory (See also the chapter upon the Eco 
nomic School ) 

Socxal Heterogeneity next important and constant ele 

ment or factor m a social system is the heterogeneity of the 
individuals It is again an eternal fact and an unquestioned one 
Physically morally, and mtcllectually, individuals are heteroge- 
neous From this heterogeneity, the phenomena of social stratifi- 
cation and social mequaliQ' originate These also are eternal and 
constant elements of any social system In connection with this 
part of his theory, Pareto develops his sharp criticism of the 
theories of equality, democracy, self government, and so on All 
corresponding ideologies are mere derivations not corresponding 
to the facts at all There never has been any social or political 
system in which equality or real democracy has been realised 
What is styled democracy is rather plutocracy, the control of 
the governed people pnnapally through deceit, machination, and 
combination, and by demagogues capitalists, hypocrites, and C)^- 
ical persons Another important type of government is that of 
rude coercion, which controls through the application of physical 
compulsion One may be as good or bad as another \Vhatever 

will produce soaal inequality and stratification In ideologies 
there may be used such epithets as democracy, equality, and other 
high sounding phrases Th^ cannot, however, annul the facts 
of stratification exhibited m all societies and groups 
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Ctrciilalton of the £lites — ^The existence of social stratification 
means that in every society there are, roughly speaking, two 
principal strata the lower and the upper classes The distribu 
tion of the residues among them is different, and they differ in 
many other respects Since there is a stratification, there must 
be also a circulation or shifting of individuals from the lower 
to the upper classes, and from the upper to the lower classes 
Its intensi\eness vanes from society to society and from time 
to time, but, m some degree, it exists even in a caste society 
One of Its permanent causes is that any existing aristocracy la 
sooner or later doomed to disappear "History is a cemetery of 
the aristocracies ’’ The \acuum created by a dying out of the 
aristocracy must be filled , and the filling is accomplished through 
the climbing of the fitted members of the lower classes to the 
upper social positions In this way within every society goes 
on a constant process of circulation of the elites Studying some 
of Its details, Pareto shows the principal methods through which 
aristocracy or plutocracy tries to keep its position Such methods 
are extermination, imprisonment, bribery corruption, and the 
elevation of the possible and dangerous leaders from the lower 
classes Here again this ‘ K Marx of Bourgeoisie” sets forth 
theories similar to those of the most radical revolutionary sjm 
dicalists and anarchists On the other hand contrary to the ‘ soft 
hearted ideologists of a liberal humanitananism,' he claims that a 
‘ liberal ’ opinion about the inefficiency of physical and cruel 
measures for the maintenance of the privileged aristocratic posi 
tions is wrong Together with Sord he states that by the 
proper application of a vigorous force and cruel coercion aris 
ocracy can maintain and prolong its existence and that, contrary 
to popular opinion such cruel anstocraaes have existed for a 
longer time than the meek ‘ humanitarian aristocracies For 
this reason Pareto prophesies the downfall of the present par- 
liamentary, soft hearted and pacifist plutocracies of the demo- 
cratic countnes, and the ascent of a new rough virile, and mill 
tanstic aristocracy from the lower classes** Such a cycle has 
happened many times and will happen again in the future 

w This V’Jg been realized by Pasosm, which offered to Pareto a place among 
Its ideological leaders 
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Having outlined these constant elements of a social system, 
Pareto proceeds to correlate them with each other, with the resi- 
dues, the derivations, and with a series of other phenomena 

PARETO’S CYCLICAL CONCEPTION OF SOCIAL CHANGE 

Studying the oscillations of various phenomena, Pareto gives 
a series of cyclical theories for various social processes A 
‘ linear conception” of soaal change remains strange to him 
He shows the fallacies of all "historical tendencies,” “historical 
laws of evolution,” and of “linear theories of the stages of 
progress ” What is factually given m history is only the fluctua- 
tions and oscillations of various lengths of time, and of various 
velocities The existence of any perpetual “linear” evolution of 
a society or social institution^ has not been proved 

Such, in. brief, is a simplified skeleton of the principal ideas of 
Pareto’s sociology As I have mentioned, this can give only a 
remote idea of Pareto’s book Its value lies perhaps, not so 
much in the character of his general theory, as m a senes of 
research monographs, whose combination it represents An 
abundance of mathematical formulas, diagrams, and a long senes 
of historical and factual corroborations, plus a poor arrangement 
of the materials, makes an adequate summary of the work m a 
brief form exceedingly difficult Nevertheless, some idea of it 
has probably been given in the above 

7 CRITICISM 

In the opinion of the writer, the leading ideas of Pareto’s 
sociology are to be recognized as sound and promising Though 
almost all of these ideas were set forth before Pareto, he has 
succeeded m developing and systematizing them His concep- 
tion of sociology in its relationship to special social sciences is 
much better than a great many other corresponding theories Hi«* 
theory of the mutual dependence, nf wj/vis. snrjal. ijbKnnmena,, 
and of functional and quantitative methods of their study, is in 
agreement with the present tendency in natural and social sciences 
His analysis of human behavior, of the role of the residues and 

“ Pareto, of. eu Chaps XII-XIH. 
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derivations, and of the non logical “logic” of human actions, is 
again hkefv to be true His someivhat sharp and “ironical” utter* 
ances concerning the non scientific character of a great many 
“sociological” theories are to be recognized as valid His idea 
of successive approximations, and of the necessity for concen. 
trating our attention on relati\ely constant elements of the social 
system, appears valuable also to me Finally, his theory of the 
heterogeneity of human individuals, of social stratification, of 
the circulation of the elites, and his criticism of the “sweet” 
ideologies of Progress, Democraiy, Solidarity, and so on have 
been corroborated and developed by many other authors Part 
of this has been done independently, and part under Pareto’s 
influence 

Side by side with these valuable characteristics, Pareto’s 
theories have some serious shortcomings In the first place, his 
concept of the residue remains somewhat undearly defined, and, 

*■ The theory of the heterogeneity of lodividuAls e&d groups, as we shall see 
funher, has been developed by a great many biologists and socaologists of the 
racial and anthropologii^ school (Gobineau P Galton, H Cbaaiberlain. K 
Pearson, O Ammoa, V de Lapouge and aO the eugemsts and hereditamts See 
the chapter about the Racial and Anthropological School) The same authors, 
and many others, developed the above ideas of the aooal circulation of the 
ihtea Under Paretos induesce, the theones of orculation and of equi* 
Ubnuia were developed by ht Kocabinska, La cireulatvn ies tlUes en Frattct, 
Lausanne, 1913 Sensiki, G, 'Teona dell equilibno di composiaione delle 
class; sociali Jiivula Itaiiana dt SMoUfta, Sept , Oct , 1913 Sw aIsq Seksiki, 
La learut dfUa Rendtla and Boven, P . Les apphcaltmt mathe7nal>que d Vtconomit 
poltltqtu, Lausanne, 1913 Caru F , ep ctt Finally, the writer in his study of 
social mobility, found many of Paretos ideas suggestive See Sorokiv, Soctai 
Mobtlily See there other Terences conc e rmng social circulation and stratifica 
tion Theories similar to Pareto s leading ideas about democracy, solidarity, 
inevitabihty of social stratification, the plntociatic and oligarchic character of a 
democratic or equalitanan regime, the rdle of vioJence m history, the dying out 
of anstocracy, and so on some earlier some later, some independently, and 
some under the influence of Pareto have been developed by a senes 0/ protnment 
authors See DAiwiEvsry and LEc>»mEFF, ep nt, Lb Bon, G, Tie Crcnri, 
especially his Pryciolcgy of Seetaitsm hloscA, G , Elemenlt dt sctenta polUua, 
1^5 OsTROGORSEY, M, La demotrelie ct les parlies pelitsques, Pans, I9I3 
Michels, R Soctelogta del partite pelttiee modeme (transl into French, English, 
German) Maine, Henry S, Fapsilar Government, Lond , 1896 Sorel, G, 
Reflections on I toUnce Krokhkin, P , A Rebel's Speeches (Rechi bimtovtsclulca), 
Russ , 1919. passim the works of tbeomers of the revolutionary syndicalism 
like Lagardelle, and others, Bryce, J , especially his Uodem Democraetes, N Y,, 
1921 Lowell A L , Public Opinion tn War and Peace, Lippuann, W Public 
Opinion, N Y , 1922 and especial^ his Phantom Public, 1925 As to Pareto's 
theory of the cychcal concept of social processes, see the paragraph about Cychcal 
Conception m this book 
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in its essence, it is “subjective,” m tfie sense that it is taken as a 
kind of an inner “drive” (sentiment, instinct) which could not 
be objectively studied and measured Like many other psychol- 
ogists, Pareto “puts” these “residues” into a man, and later on 
deduces from them whatever he hkes For this reason, all the 
objections applied to similar psychological interpretations (see the 
chapter about the Psychological School) as a variety of “animis- 
tic conceptions,” must be applied to Pareto’s method and theory 
It is true that Pareto went much further in such a study than 
almost all psychologists, and yet he could not completely avoid 
the inadequacy of such a method From this it follows that 
such inner "drives” are almost impossible to study objectively 
and quantitatively In spite of Pareto's inclination to such a 
quantitative study, he did not factually give a real quantitative 
investigation of his residues This explains also why Pareto’s 
classification of the residues appears to be considerably arbitrary 
and questionable, naturally influencing many of his deductions and 
conclusions in the same way 

In the second place, it is hard for me to discriminate his 
“residues” from his "interests,” as economic factors The bound- 
ary line between them is very dark and poorly drawn For 
this reason it becomes difficult to determine just exactly what is 
the degree of influence exerted by each of these factors m de- 
termining social equilibrium 

In the third place, Pareto himself many times stresses the fact 
that the same residue may be wrapped into the most different 
derivations, and that, for this reason, it is alwajs very uncertain 
exactly what residue is the source of a certain derivation This 
very fact makes questionable Pareto’s many reductions of the 
certain derivations to the certain residues His conclusions may 
and may not be true Because of this we are often at sea, and 
do not know the real relations of the residues with the derivations 

** A primitive man puts int<^ or behind the given phenomena, various spints ” 
and through their activities explains aD concrete pheiiomena befiwnng with the 
thunderstorm and ending with birth, death, and other conspicuous facts m 
human life The psychologists, instead of the old fashioned "spirits’ or “mys 
tenous supernatural powers," pot into man 'emotions" 'wishes,” "ideas,” 
"residues" and what not and through their influence try to interpret human and 
social phenomena as a “niarufestation” of their activity It is easy to see that 
the procedure in both cases, is essential^ the same, — animistic The only 
difference is in that of the terminology 
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In the fourth place, Pareto's theory of social circulation is too 
general and inadequate It needs many corrections and much 
development 

These remarks show the most important weak points of Pareto’s 
theory However, they do not annul his valuable contributions 
to the methodology of soaal saence to the sociology of human 
speech reactions and ideologies, or to the whole concept of social 
phenomena His work is possibly the best continuation of the 
plan of social physics developed by the thinkers of the seven 
teenth century Pareto tries to carry on this plan, throwing aside 
Its weak points and promoting what is valuable m this magnificent 
contemplation If the other contemporary mechanistic and ener 
getistic theories mentioned above have factually added very little 
to the theories of the seventeenth century m Pareto’s works they 
reappear again with all their brilliaiKy and fascination Pareto’s 
studies show that, properly taken the social physics of the sev- 
enteenth century is not a mere dream of a bold human mind, 
but may be developed into a real scientific sociology which will 
probably not be able to disentangle all the “mysteries ' of human 
behavior and human history, but may clarify, to some degree, the 
more important of them 

A series of other mentioned studies which proceed along the 
lines of Pareto’s principles and which have already given some 
valuable results seem to warrant such an expectation, and stimu 
late the cultivating of ‘ the mechanistic and quantitative investiga 
tions of social systems, ’ as has been outlined by Pareto 
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FREDERIC LE PLAYS SCHOOL 

The name of Frederic Le Play deserves to be put among the 
few names of the most prominent masters of social science He 
and his pupils have created a really scientihc method of the study 
and analysis of social phenomena, they elaborated one of the best 
systems of social science, and finally they formulated several 
important sociological generalizations In all these contnbu' 
tions Le Play and his continuators have displayed a conspicuous 
scientific insight, a brilliant talent for saentific analysis and sjn 
thesis, and an originality of thought As a result they compose 
a real school tn sociology with very definite methods and pim 
ciples 

I BlOCSAPHlCAl, DATA AND HISTORY OP THE SCHOOE 

Pierre Frederic Guillaumme Le Play was bom April iith, 
1806 m a French village between the port Honfleur and the 
forest of Brotonne His father, who died in 1811 when Frederic 
IS as still a child held an unimportant position m the revenue 
sersice His mother was a woman of strong character with pro 
found religious convictions The early years of Le Play were 
spent m a village under conditions of hardship and need From 
1811 to 1815 he sta}ed m Pans in the family of his fathers 
sister Here the boy recened his first intellectual education In 
1815 Le Play had to return to his native village, where he stayed 
the next seven vears attending the College du Havre In 1835 
ne entered the Ecole Polytechnique and in 1827, the Ecole des 
Mines In 1829 he and his friend, Jean Reynaud made a scien 
tific trip to Germany During the tune of this study they v\ alked 
about 4000 miles He graduated with a brilliant record from 
the School of Mines in 1833 and then became co editor of the 
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Annales des ntutf’t, in 1835, the head of the Government Com 
mittee on Mining Statistics , and in 1840, professor of Metallurgy 
and sub director of the School of Mines During the next few 
years, as a recognised authon^ m mining, he was invited by 
different countries to direct the improvement and re-organization 
of the mining industry One of these countries was Russia, 
where he organized and directed a group of mines in the Urals 
employing 45 000 men These foreign positions gave him an 
opportunity to visit and to study thoroughly all of the European 
and some of the Asiatic countries In 1855 he published his 
famous Les ouvriers ettropeens, the result of his scientific stud) 
for more than a score of years In 1856 he founded “The 
International Society for Practical Studies m Social Economy ' 
Branches were established m many countries Its activity was 
manifested m the publication of many family monographs which 
composed the senes Let ottvrters des deux vtondes In 1864 he 
published two volumes of La reforme soaale en France, and m 
1870, L’ organisation du travail In 1867 he became a Senator 
in the French Assembly In 1872 he founded the “Union of 
Social Peace” to study social questions according to the methods 
of natural science In 1881 he began to publish La reforme 
soaale a fortnightly publication of joint scientific and practical 
interest In the same year he published his Constitution essen 
tielle His death occurred m 1882 * Outstanding characteristics 
of Le Play’s personality are a great sincerity, a great honesty 
a deep religious feeling and a mind well trained m natural 
sciences The outstanding charactenstics of his environment 
are his origin from a humble family, his life among country 
people, the events of the great French Revolution and the revo 
lutions of 1830, 1848, and 187071, and, finally, his extensive 
travelling throughout Europe and Asia The social upheavals 
and their disastrous results stimulated his interest m a study of 
social phenomena and also his desire to find a scientific method 

« For his bit^phy see Herbektsw Dorothy Le Play and Sooal Saence ’ 
TheSoctologualRmra Vol XII, pp 36ff,lo8ff VoLXIII, pp 465 de Cur 
ZON Emm frldinc Le Flay, Pans 1899 Demouhs, E, Nos deux premiers 
mattres,’ SoctiU Intern de Sctence Seaale tOnpne, le Bid el I Oriantsalion 
de la SocteU, Brochure de propagande. Pans Bureaux de U Saence Soaale, 
many data are given in the works ol Le Flay himself and in those of his pupils 
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to improve soaal conditions His intense moral and religious 
nature gave great sincerity to this desire His talent and excellent 
training m natural sciences made it easy for him to discover 
and apply scientific methods to a study of social facts 
The work, begun by Le Play, attracted many piupils and col 
laborators After his death, they continued his work and intro- 
duced some substantial improvements in his methods, as well as 
in his statements and theories Among these pupils and collab- 
orators, the most prominent were Henri de TourviIIe (1843 
1903), Edmond Demolms (1852 1907), Robert Pinot, Paul de 
Rousiers, Vidal de la Blache — although V de la Blache does not 
belong to Le Play’s school, his works influenced to a considerable 
degree the geographical part of the school’s sociological system — 
and many others They founded the "Societe Internationale de 
Science Sociale ’ and its review, La settnee soexale This \alu 
able scientific publication has included many important sociological 
studies and monographs Later on a portion of these studies 
was published m book form Among these publications probably 
the most important are H deTourviUe The Grois.th of Modern 
NaUons, (Engl tr NY, Longmans, Green & Co 1907 ) , 
E Demolms, Comment la route cree le type social two vols , 
Anglo-Saxon Superiority To IVkat Is It Duef (Engl tr Lon 
don, 1898) Les Fronqaxs d’anjourd hm, L'educatton notivelle, 
P de Rousiers, La tne amencatne. La question oitzfnere en 
Anglelerre, and J B M Vignes, La saence sociale dapris les 
prtnetpes de Le Play two vols. Pans 1897 A short exposi- 
tion of the principles and methods of the school is given in a 
special Brochure de propagande Societe Intern de Science 
Sociale, L’Ongine, le But et I'Organtsalton de la Societe, Pans ® 
Recently the English Sociological Society has begun to study and 
to promote the principles of the Le Play school ® As a result we 
have a great revival of interest in this school and new studies of 
a similar nature Although Le Play has now been dead almost 
hall a century his influence does not show any symptoms of 
weakening or decay It is still very vital and is likely to con- 

• One of the papers of this book, de RoDSiEas P , La scienee iociale, is trans- 
tated and published m the Antt^ of (kt Amoruan Academy of Pohtuai and 
Social Science \ ol IV 1893-94 pp 620-646 

* See Tie Rmew Veds XI XII XIII 
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tinue so Let us now turn to a study of the characteristics of 
this school * 

2 METHODS OF LE PLAY's SCHOOL 

The contributions of Le Play’s school to soaal science con- 
sist first, m the creation of a definite method of analysis of 
soaal facts , second m the composition of a definite sociological 
system and the formulation of a senes of sociological generaliza 
tions and third in the setting forth of many practical proposi 
tions for improvement of social conditions (applied sociology) 
Let us briefly survey each of these contributions 

At the beginning of his social studies, Le Play realized that 
the principal obstacle to the scientific study of social phenomena 
consisted in the lack of a real scientific method which might 
be used conveniently for the analysis of social phenomena Before 
the time of Le Flay it was understood that social science must 
be based upon the observation of social facts and their inductiie 
analysis But it was uncertain how social phenomena should be 
observed and what facts were the most important in the immense 
amount of material Le Play fully realized that in order to 
be able to observe an enormous multitude and variety of social 
facts scientifically, an investigator had to have a simple and 
definite unit of social phenomena, whose study. like that of the 
atom m physics and chemistry, or of a simple cell m biology 
would give all the essentials of the more complex social facts 
Thus, the first problem to be solved was the problem of an 
elementary and basic soaal unit The second problem consisted 
m finding a method for the quantitative measurement of dif 
ferent components or elements of the unit The mathematical 
mind of Le Play understood that without quantitative measure 
ment the study was doomed to be vague and uncertain, and the 
lesults of doubtful value The first of these problems was solved 
by taking the family for the elementary and tone social unit, 
and the second, by using the family budget as the quantitative 
expression of family life and, correspondingly, a basts for a 

* I <3o not give Le Play s p r w l e wa ors Being synthetical in its character, Le 
Play's theory has to be regarded as s oootiRuation of the irorks of all soaal 
thinkers who contributed to all the poncipal sociological schools The names of 
thinkers are given in the subsequmt chanters of this book 
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quaniiiahve o«aZy«j of socxol facts The reasons for these selec- 
tions were numerous The family is the simplest and the most 
elementary form of society In various forms it exists in all 
societies and at all times because of the helplessness of the new- 
born babies The family is the group which takes care of them 
It IS an institution which procures the means of subsistence for 
its members It is the first social environment which surrounds, 
trams, and educates these new-born children Through this en 
Mronment it shapes them as the members of a society ,AII of 
the elementary social and political interrelations exist in the 
family It is the one group which exists among all peoples and, 
indeed, many peoples do not have any more complex social or- 
ganization In short the family is the universal and simplest 
model of society and contains all of its essential characteristics ® 
On the other hand, the family budget reflects the entire life, 
organization, and functions of the family By analyzing care- 
fully all Items of family income and of its expenditures, we obtain 
a quantitative expression of the whole family life, its organiza 
tion and functions ® Such ivere the starting points of the method 
of analysis of a social system introduced by Le Play This, 
however, was no more than the starting point Le Play fully 
imderstood that the organization and functions of any family 
are conditioned by many factors In the first place, one of the 
fundamental functions of the family is obtaining means of sub- 
sistence for its members, consequently family organization is 
determined by the methods of obtaining the means of subsist- 
ence — work But these methods again are determined by the 

environment m which the family lives, by place and primarily 
by geographical place, because the character of the place determines 
the uork through which the families obtain their means of sub- 

* See m the Brachurt propofanje, Dehouks, E , "Cornsnent on analyse," 

PP 74“77i PiNOT, R, La cUssificstioQ des es^es de la farm Ti e,” pasttm, 
ViGKES, op ctl , Vo! I, Chaps. I-II Lb IhJiT, eurepiens, VoL I, paiittH, 

IfcTlJtrrm* toviiiie en 7rance, I.Oap TiXl 

* See Le Play, Omrters europeens, second edit , VoL I pp 224-J38 "Ail the 
acts which constitute the hfe of a worlansmaQ s Lunily result more or less dirertly 
in an income or an outlay ‘ observer possesses a complete knowledge of a family 
when he has analysed all the items which are found on the debit and the credit 
side of the domestic accounts and whBe ha baa obtained an exact correspoodence 
between the two tables ’ 
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sistence Thus we have the famous formula of Le Play Place, 
Work, and People, (Fo»it/v) In this way the social unit {famdy) 
IS connected with geographical environment and work But that 
IS not all In so called compound soaeties there are many soaal 
groups and institutions larger and more complex than the family 
If family t>*pe determines their character, they, in their turn, 
influence the family type Hence, it was necessary to continue 
the analysis of the social system beyond the family institution 
and to proceed to the analysis of neighborhood, county, province, 
state and other larger soaal groups, within which the family 
exists Thus, Le Play connected the family with all the essential 
conditions which in their totality compose the system of a given 
society Beginning with the family his system of analysis em 
braced the geographical location of the family and of a correspond 
mg society the uork or economic organization of the family and 
of a corresponding society, and the nhole social and political 
institutions of a given soaety In other words almost all the 
essential factors and constituents of a social group were included 
m this analysis At the same time by an analysis of the family 
budget he found a very convenient method of quantitative analysis 
of corresponding phenomena Thus after long and systematic 
work Le Play elaborated his method of the study of a social 
sjstem which he emphasized m his “Workingmen of Europe” 
and which he used for his famous family monographs published 
in this fundamental work’ There is no need to say that this 
pioneer work done by Le Play found a great many followers 
His s)Stem of analysis of family budgets, with slight %ariations, 
is used by economists of the present time. He himself, used this 
method to make a number of brilliant analyses of social systems 
His own monographs about various types of families and cor- 
responding societies are still the most accurate and unrivalled 
examples of studies of soaal phenomena and types 

His followers, however, found that the method of Le Play 
had some defects In the first place, Le Play’s scheme of analysis 
of social systems was reihtnefy maiisjuateiy tfeveibpei/ m Cfef 
part which concerns the organizabons and institutions which are 
be>ond or larger and more complex than, the family The 
» See the nomecclatTire and its items m the volumes. Let nvrurs euro 
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monographic method of Le Play “did not grasp socie^;^sM 
whole, It allowed facts of great importance to escape so thar^ 
conscientious disciple could perform his task with exactness and 
yet fail to see the underlying causes of the prosperity or of the 
wretchedness of the country where his observations were made ’ 
In the second place, the family budget method “deals only with 
phenomena which can be expressed in dollars and cents ’ Here 
again are shortcomings even in regard to the study of the family 
itself, because “it is not true that all the acts which constitute 
the life of a family result always, even indirectly, in an income or 
in an outlay For instance, the essential function of the family, 
the education of the children, cannot be expressed in figures ’’ 
The same is true concerning the history and the origin of the 
family Further, “the budget never gives more than one of the 
elements which should enter into a proper appreciation of them, 
that IS the money value The others are overlooked ” * Further- 
more, Le Play, m connection w ith the same quantitative method, 
emphasized the procuring of means of subsistence as the primary 
function of the family and somewhat underestimated the func 
tions of the training and education of its children This led Le 
Play to an overestimation of the methods of the transmission of 
property m the family from father to children and, on this basis, 
led to an unsatisfactory classification of fundamental types of 
families ® 

These defects influenced his most prominent followers to revise, 
modify and perfect his method This work has been done by 
Henn de Tourville, by Demolms, de Rousiers, Pinot and some 
others As a result we have the so-called La nomendafiire ds la 
science soctale which preserves all the essential characteristics of 
the Le Play method but m a modified and improved form Let 
us glance at this Nomenclature which represents a very careful 
and systematic scheme for the analysis and study of social systems 
and orgamaations E DemoUns is correct m sajing that “the 
Nomenclature is an extraordinary accurate and convenient instru- 

'l>E Rousiers P , “La science sooaJe,” Annah «/ the American Academy of 
PoUitcai and Social Science, Vol IV, pp 135-141 

’ See PiNOT, R , La clas^cation des espices de b taimlle ^ubLe par Le Play, 
est-elle exacte? in Soctile Intern de Science Soctale, Brochure de Propagande 

pp 44-64. 
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ment of soaal dissection It supplies a kind of a sie\e which 
permits us to sift all elements of a social type and to classify 
them according to the r qualities %vithin a senes of twenty fi\e 
divisions In this Nomenclature the family is still the starting 
point of the analysis (social unit) but its charactenstics its 
relations to its total environment and the environment itself are 
grasped in such a systematic and exhaustive way that having 
studied a typical family or a group of families through all of 
the twenty five divisions an investigator easily grasps the whole 
type of a society its organization conditions composition and 
factors The Nomenclature leads an investigator from the sim 
plest to the most complex phenomena These twenty five funda 
mental divisions each subdivided into many sub divisions are 
as follows 

I Place 0/ t/w Family (physical geography of family orsoaety) 
Soil sub-soil configuration of surface nvars streams dis- 
tribution of water climate plant environment steppes 
forests and so on annT^»i environment of the earth and 
the waters 

II Work or Lahor 0/ Ike Family 1 Simple collection of the gifts 
of the place (picking up of natural products fishing hunt 
mg) 2 extraction of the necessary products (cultivation 
and agriculture minmg etc ) 3 fabrication by hands 
with the help of animal energy with that of wind water 
falls fire coal and oil 4 transportation through earners 
by boat usmg steam energy electncity etc 

III Property of the Family Composition of its values fonns of 

possession subvention and transmission land property 
and its character property forms and institutions m the 
community 

IV Aloiable Property Cattle and animals instruments and tools 

of work furniture personal (slaves etc ) 

V Salary and It ages Tbeir objects amount forms etc 

VI Sornngs Objects character amount forms 
VII Family Type patnardial pseudo-patnarchal particular 
1st unstable father mother diildren their number apti 

»« Demolivs E Comment on analyse et conunent on classe les types sociaux, 

Ui Socteti InUm de Science Soctale Brotkure it P opagaiuU p 76 
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tudes, mamed children, emigrants from family, single, 
servants, old members, sick and disabled members 
VIII Standard of Ltvtng or Modes of Material Existence of Family 
Food, home, dress, hy^ene, recreation 

IX Phases of Family Existence Origin of the father and the 

mother, important events births, education and tram- 
ing, celebrations and festivities, enterpnses, alliances and 
marriages, establishment d heir, replacements and de- 
partures, adoptions, donations and inheritances, etc , 
perturbations accidents and sicknesses, retumings, deaths, 
unemployments, debts bad conduct condemnations and 
chastisements, pubhc service, social calamities and other 
perturbations 

X Le Patronage (protection and bosses) Patriarch, foreman, 

bosses, corporations. 

XI Commerce Shopkeepers, merchants, commercial substitu- 

tions 

XII Intellectual Culture Intellectual culture resultmg bom the 

conditions of life, hberal arts and their agents teacher, 
instructor, physician, scholar, artist, man of letters, law- 
yer, corporations of arts and professions 
XIII Religion Private cult, pubhc rehgious cult, religious cor- 
porations, relations of dissenters 

XrV Neighborhood Next n«ghbor famihes, extended neighbor- 
hood, diversity and relations of neighborhood 
XV CoTporaiums Corporations of communal interests, corpo- 
rations of social -welfare 

XVI The Parish’ The pansh divisions, pansh property, parish 
duties, authorities and control 

XVII Unions of the Parishes Their diveraty, their property and 
funds, services and duties, participants and agencies, au- 
thorities, control and federation 

XVIII The City Its ecology and geography, its property, interests, 
services, duties, partiapants. a^naes and authonties, 
activity and control 
XIX Prcvtnctal Divisions 
XX The Province 
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XXI The Sisie 

XXII Tht Expansion ojiJjSocuty Enugiataon invasion coloniza 
tion. 

XXm Fornpt Societies Ways and avenues of contact eanigratica 
and Emmgiation competitian. 

XXn^ History of tke Society fCstoncal ongm of the present situ 
ation histoncal vanatioa cf the society comparison with 
the previous local societies. 

XXV Rank of ike Society Actual r61e of the soaety in the world 
reforms the future of the soaety “ 

Such in bnef is the Vamenclature as a method of analysts and 
sj-nthesis of soaen In its essence it combines all rdevant factors 
which affect «oaal life and oi^ianization and combines them m 
a logical systematic and caudal wa> The division place taJ^es 
into account what is known under geographic factors and en 
vironroent Divisions II III IV^ \ and \T take into account 
what IS known as economic factors In this way place and 
labor determine the type of a family Divisions VII VTII IX 
indicate all the essential traits of family orgamzation and (unc 
Ooning Beguming with division X we go bevond the family and 
through family relationships with the larger social bodies enter 
the super fanuh soaal enviroaxnent its institutions and groi^ 
Bv proceeding from the simple to the more complex groups we 
reach step by step the largest and finallv the ultimate soaal bodv 
mankind- V\ e must recognize that the \ omenc/afHre takes into 
consideration almost all essential factors of human behanor and 
of soaal processes and organization. Differing from the major 
m of soaological systems it is free from one-stdedness It has 
all that is valuable in the statements of the geographical school in 
'oaology It gives full attention to economic conditions it pais 
extraordinarv attention to the family itself as a soaal factor it 
appreciates adequately the role of contact and of interaction that 
of religion law arts and saences the influence of the composi 
tion and character of all soaal groups and the role of race anc 
heredity But that is not all All divusions of the A omenclature 
are not mechanically combined m a haphazard way but on the 

See Dnictiss of ftl, App e a &r zk Rocsaas, op pp 6yL 
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contrary, they show a remarkable logic and causal sequence This 
sequence does not decide which of the factors is of more and 
which IS of less importance, but it shows how and m what way 
they condition each other Place, espeaally m regard to the simple 
societies, determines the methods of procuring the means of sub 
sistence — labor, forms of property and other receipts of the fam- 
ily, these conditions determine the type of family organization 
and functioning this determines the type of people who come out 
of such family, and this again, conditions the tvpe of super- 
family organizations and institutions In a modified form which 
takes into consideration the history of a society of which the fam 
ily IS a imit, the same sequence may be applied to a complex 
society Finally, like a botanical classification of plants, the 
omenclature is at the same time a systematization of social 
groups based on a genetic principle In brief the NomenciO’ 
ture IS really a great contribution to the method of social science 

3 THE SOCIOLOGICAL SYSTEM AND THE PRINCIPAL CONTRIBU- 
TIONS OF THE LE PLAY SCHOOL 

Using the above method numerous followers of Le Play have 
made many monographic analyses of the social systems of differ 
ent peoples Unveiling the factors responsible for the historical 
destiny and the character of the social organizations of a given 
soaety, the analyses have yielded several important sociological 
generalizations Let us give samples of how these investigators 
answer the problem Why the historical destiny and organization 
of a given society have been such as they are and what factors 
are responsible for their character 
After this we shall enumerate the principal generalizations of 
xhe school As an example I will summarize Demolins’ study of 
the peoples of the steppes The first part of the analysis is a 
detailed description of the dimate and geographical conditions 
of the steppes of Central Asia and Oriental Europe (analysis of 
place) The piincipal product of this region is grass Hence, 
“exclusive presence of grass determines a umform mode of labor 

“The genetic cjt evolubonaiy chancier of the Nomenclature is espeoalli 
stressed m the indicated work o£ M Vignes, and »a Dekolivs, Comment lar^ 
crle ie type soctal, Vols. I, II, pxuftm 
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pastoral art "We find indeed m this part of the earth nu- 
merous groups of shepherds” Of the animals, the most impor 
tant here is the horse "The stqipes are exclusively well adapted 
to horses, and it is the horse which adapts the steppes to man ” 
"Without horses the pastoral mode of life would be impossible ” ** 
In the steppes horses are an exclusive means of transportation 
and migration Horses give the shepherds their pnnapal food 
m the form of "horse milk,” or koumys — the food which is ex 
clusively pleasant, rich with all the important elements of nourish- 
ment, and easy of preparation For these and many other reasons 
the horse plays an extraordinarily important role in the life of 
the pastoral peoples Thus, through such a character of the 
steppes the peoples who inhabit them can exist almost exclusively 
through a mere collection of the gifts of nature without being 
obliged to "cultivate ’ the necessities and to transform them m 
any considerable proportion. 

Fabncation in such groups is limited to the preparation of a 
few objects of food shelter, hygiene, and of recreation The 
character and qualities of these objects are also determined by the 
steppes In a like manner the forms and the technique of fabrica- 
tion {labor) are determined by the steppes Food is prepared 
from milk and meat only Its preparation and provision do not 
demand either a strenuous effort or the existence of special classes 
of butchers or milkmen The operations are easily conducted by 
single families The character of the dwelling is likewise de- 
termined by the same factor Nomadic Ii/e urges them to have 
dwellings which may be taken down and moved m few minutes 
Hence pastoral tents or yourtas arc made from the skins of the 
animals Fuel and the few objects of furniture have the same 
movable character adapted to the mode of life as determined by 
geographical conditions TTie same may be said of cloth The 
mode of life (out of doors) does not demand any specific forms 
of recreation There jet remains the necessity for self protection 
w’nit?n IS stfnsfrei Vy i ivH 'avapma, ITVitvt 

are easily prepared within each family 

uDevolins Commentlarcutecraletype sonal.lSbramedePans.'VoU.p 9. 

» IM , p 11 

“Seepp 11-22 
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Motor power necessary for all this is almost exclusively human 
energy The principal machine is the human hand This does 
not require any organization besides the family It may be seen 
that all the necessities may be produced within the family This 
fact makes any organization larger than a family unnecessary 
Thus, ike steppes determine the character of labor and production 
and put on them the stamp of production in o famtly-commumty 
The steppes put similar marks on the character of the property 
and the family type of the nomads There is no reason for an 
appropriation of the land A nomad family has to move as soon 
as grass in a given place is consumed, therefore “for the nomads 
it is more necessary to have a free passage and a free migration 
throughout the steppes than an exclusive right of ownership of 
limited portions of the land ” “As the grass grows spontane- 
ously and no labor is spent for its cultivation, it is natural that the 
land remains common property, private property appears only 
when land requires cultivation to yield the necessary products 
The necessity of this work is the origin of the institution of pri- 
vate property ” By determining the organization of work, the 
steppes determine the character of common property among the 
shepherds Communitv of Labor and Property, in its turn, puts 
a stamp of community or communism on the Family of the steppes 
people It IS the patriarchal family with the father or the pa- 
triarch at its head and with all children except married daughters 
rallied around him The patriarch exerts supreme power o\er 
all members of the family Everything, except insignificant ob- 
jects, IS the common property of the family In this way, the 
type of patriarchal family has been produced on, and through the 
steppes 

The effects of such a patriarchal family on its young generation 
are definite Since everything is in common since an individual 
is only a kind of “a cell” m the family commumty and the family 
acts as a whole in every kind of a transaction, it is natural that 
such a family organization suppresses the individual initiative of 
Its children and incessantly trains them to rely not upon them- 

“ Deuolivs, Comment la route trie U type seeuU, Librame de Pans. Vol I dd 
59 ff . VP 

/W , pp 59 fl 
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selves but on the family, and on traditions and on customs trans 
mitted frtfm generation to goieration The offspring of such a 
family are naturally conservative, their attention is turned to the 
past, not to the future, they are guided exclusively by the customs 
and habits of their fathers and forefathers and not by their own 
initiative 

The self sufficiency of the family m the steppes makes unneces- 
sary any permanent aggregation or integration of families into 
a larger social body, political group or economic organization 
Families of the steppes are situated side by side without any 
permanent cohesion or integration into a larger unit Among 
the nomads of the steppes there does not exist any permanent 
state or government The only larger form of aggregation is the 
grouping m the form of caravant, and this is very temporary 
The caravan is a superfamily under the personal and temporary 
authority of the caravan leader or chief ** This authority appears 
because of the necessity of a chief to guide the caravan, to keep 
order without which it is doomed to perish, and to establish good 
relations with the populations along the way Under such con 
diWons the "caravan is an armed troop which has a chief and pro- 
cures Its own supplies ’ It may be turned into an army \ery easily 
by an increase of its power, an efficient chief and the presence of 
a country to be invaded Hence, the great invasions of Attila, 
Genghis Khan, Tamerlane, and those of China by the nomadic 
llongols and many others which originated m the steppes repre 
seated nothing more than the great caravans of the steppe nomads 
turned into an army Formed from the whole people including 
all women and children, able to flee easily in case of defeat, and 
plundering the countries m their way, such caravans exhibited 
great power But the same conditions of caravan organization 
explain why all empires established by such m\aders ha\e been 
unstable and shortlived With the death of their talented leader, 
such empires quickly disintegrated because of a lack of any other 
itPAis /nr tbfir miration ** 

>» Demolivs Cemment la rmU tne U type toctaJ Librane de Pans VoL I, 
Chap HI 

nDEUOUSs^ CmmenllafOvUa^Utypesecvtl.'VoX I p Soff. 
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Such m brief is the analysis and explanation of tlie so<^atwS'- 
tern of the steppe peoples Banning with place the huthor'^Ha^ 
shovm consecutively how the steppes created this soaal type 
“Steppes determine the pastoral art practiced by its inhabitants, 
communism {Communauti) of labor and of property, the pa 
tnarchal family, the limited character of fabrication and of com 
merce, the character of arts, the public cult, public authorities and 
so on ” Each of these charactenstics is conditioned by others 
and finally by the character of the steppes 

Through peaceful migration and invasion these steppe peoples 
spread throughout the world and at the same time spread the 
pnnapal characteristics of their social svstcm, especially the 
patriarchal type of family One wave of these nomads moved to 
the north and reached the area of the tundras Being unable to 
turn back they had to stay there under geographical conditions 
(place) quite different from those of the steppe “ (much colder 
climate, absence of horses, present* of reindeer, scarcity of food, 
fishing and some hunting as the onlv sources of existence, and so 
on) ** This different environment caused a considerable trans 
formation in the social system of the steppe people now settled on 
the tundras The Eskimos and the Lapps illustrate this Their 
forefathers came from the steppes, but under new conditions they 
and their offspring had to make a deaded change Long ago a 
branch of the people of the tundras probably crossed Benng 
Straits and came to America Here, according to the character 
of the area through which they had to pass and m which they 
had to stay, (the way of the Savannas, the way of the Rockv 
Mountains to the south, and the way of the lakes to the southeast) 
they were transformed again and finally formed the pnnapal 
types of Amencan Indians, the hunters of the prairies and the 
hunters of the forests with their typical soaal institutions and 
types of families The conditions of the praines with their bisons 
shaped the organization of the new inhabitants into the dans of 
the hunters (the Indians of the prairies) The patriarchal type 
of family still survived, but it was somewhat weakened Another 

”Ihui p 195 

“Demouns ComTnenilarffviecrieletypesotxaliVo'Ll (See the causes of this, 
PP 

•* IbuL (See the detsuls, PP 117S) 
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type was produced by those who went and “settled ’ in the region 
of the Rocky Mountains (the Indians of the mountains) The 
third type was formed by those who principally inhabited the 
region of the Great Lakes (the Indians of the lakes region) 
Finally, a different and the most miserable type of society was 
formed by those who were driven to the forests of South Amer 
ica (South American Indians) Here, as well as in the forests 
of Central Africa, the conditions of forest life led to the disper 
Sion of the large clans, the reformation into small groups, and 
to a substitution of the "unstable ' family for the patriarchal type 
Hunting in the forests caused a change from the large patriarchal 
family into a simple group composed of a hunter and his wife 
The children at early maturity left their parents m order to procure 
their own means of subsistence because the forest conditions did 
not permit food for a large group of men living together In 
this way a type of the "unstable family was developed— a type 
without long history or any traditions , a type without any esteem 
of the young generation for the old people and the patriarch 
Under such conditions it was impossible to inculcate into the 
joung generation either community of property, or the conserva* 
tive traditionalism of the patriarchal family The forest hunting 
produced only isolated, savage, beast like individuals Such, in 
brief, is the origin of the "unstable" type of family As the 
patriarchal type was onginated m the Asiatic steppes, so the 
‘unstable’ type aw produced by the forests of South Amenca 
and Africa 

Especial attention has been given by the school to tracing the 
origin, causes and history of the particularist type of family and 
of the parliculanst type of society This work was done prin- 
cipally by Henri de Tourville Acixirding to de Tourville, the 
formation of the particularist type of man, family, and society 
was as follows A group of the patriarchal type, under the leader 
ship of Odin, — a caravan leader and warrior, — started from the 
region of Don, m the southeastern part of present Russia, and 
.•TOC'yfd to Srandinavta Here the joecuhar environment of the 
western part of Scandinavia gradually transformed them and 
their descendants from the patriarchal into the particularist type. 

* Demouns, Comment la tcncie crU U type saetal, Vol I, Chap IV 
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The fiords and the scarcity o£ fertile land in Norway forced them 
to turn to fishing as the pnnapal method of obtaining their 
means of subsistence As a means of transportation m the fiords 
boats were developed which could carry husband and wife and 
perhaps a few of the children Having settled at a fiord, such a 
family had “the narrow and scattered pieces of land suitable for 
cultivation, the perpendicular banks favorable to fishing, and shel- 
tered waters favorable to navigation in small boats ’’ Such 
conditions did not permit the children of these families to stay 
with their parents and thus to form the large patriarchal type A 
large family could not obtain the necessary means of subsistence 
at the same place This forced the adult children to separate 
from their parents and to go by boat to another place and to live 
independently The patriarchal family (and other social institu- 
tions of the patriarchal type) were broken down under the pres- 
sure of the specific geographical envirorunent of the western slope 
of Scandinavia “Each adult son was obliged to look for some 
habitable nook m the recesses of that rocky land, and to cccwitom 
hmself to do Without the help which ts afforded by the association 
of individuals, and to defend on that self-help which w acquired 
by the personal development of an estate In this way the 
environment developed a self reliance, initiative, and independ- 
ence, —the characteristics of the particularist type of men, — 
among the fishers and cultivators of Western Scandinavia Thus 
was shaped a new type of men, and a new, particularist type of 
family, “founded on the ability of the individual to create a home 
for himself 

As soon as this most important revolution m the type of men 
and of family was accomplished, many modifications took place 
in the sphere of public life and soual institutions First "public 
life was abolished, private life, which was all sufficient to itself, 
triumphed absolutely ’ "The small boat and seacoast fishing 
enabled each individual emigrant to live alone, to do without a 
community, eien without a neighbor and a master ’’ Further it 

“ DE TouRviLi-E H The Cronlh ef Modern Nahons, A Htstory of Ike Par^ 
luulansi Form of Soctely p 49 NY, 1907 se« there a detailed analysis of the 
geographical conditions of Scandinavia and the history of the migration of Odis 
and the Odmids Chaps I II III 

” IM , pp 68-69 all of Chap IV 

•’ Ibid , p 70 
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led to the substitution of direct ownership of the land (small 
farms or estates) for the system of the patriarchal community^’ 
Association with other men did not disappear, but, in place of the 
enforced association of the patnarchal community, free soaal or- 
ganization was substituted and “only where it was absolutely 
necessary ’’ This led to the establishment of contractual assoaa- 
tions, to the elections of leaders or public authorities, to inde- 
pendence and to self-government, the conspicuous characteristics 
of the particulanst society Different from the society with an 
unstable family (created in the forests), the fishermen and farm 
ers of Scandinavia created assoaations Different from the pa- 
triarchal type of society, their associations became voluntary, 
based entirely on covenant and agreement, and m addition they 
were created only when and where they were necessary and 
desirable In this way the particulanst type of family created 
self governing social and pohucal bodies, with elected authorities, 
restricted in power, instead of the forced, autocratic and tradi- 
tionalist authorities of a patriarchal society In brief, the par- 
ticulanst type of family led to what is now styled the real demo- 
cratic and free soaety*® Thus, Scandinavia was that “world 
laboratory where and only where the particulanst type of men, 
family and society was shaped and created ” Such was its 
origin 

After he has developed his thesis thus far, de Tourville further 
traces the diffusion and historical destimes of the particulanst 
type of men and of soaal organization Later some members 
of this particulanst soacly migrated and settled as agriculturists 
on the plains of Saxony They did not migrate in mass but purely 
as individuals On these Saxon plains they modified their social 
organization somewhat, but the new organization was still pn- 
ntanly of the particulanst type ** From this center in. the plains 
of Saxony, the particulanst type of soaety spread throughout all 
of Europe Some individuals known as the “Franks” migrated 
to the west At first th^ acted as agents and officials of the 
Roman emperors, and of the Merovingian and Carlovmgian 

••7J«f,pp 71-73 

“> Jbtd , pp 74 ff 

" Ibut , pp 3^39 

“ lind , C^p V 
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kings However, they soon aajtured land and estates, settled 
down and began to fight for their independence and for their par- 
ticulanst principles In this struggle they were successful in 
coping with the growing autocracy of the Merovingian and Car- 
lovingian kings and warnors and obtained their independence 
and immumt) In addition they hdped to liberate other social 
classes from the interference of the monarchical authorities, and 
undermined the regime of military and patriarchal organization 
introduced by Rome and later maintained by the Merovingians 
and the Carlovmgians WTiat is known as feudalism and its 
victory in the ninth century was in essence nothing but the strug- 
gle and the victorv of the particulanst over the patriarchal type 
of men The particulanst Saxons and Franks defeated their 
antagonists who were headed by the Merovingians and Carlovin- 
gians ” Thus we have a very original and positive interpretation 
of feudalism The valuable achievements of feudalism in its 
period of growth, according to de Tourville, were a great de- 
crease of militarism and warfare, the emancipation of the serfs, 
the establishment and expansion of liberty and self government, 
a great progress m agriculture, a harmony and solidarity of the 
social classes, an extraordinary development of free association, 
an increase of voluntary enterprises and so on Later, owing to 
an unfortunate combination of historical conditions, the particu- 
lanst t}-pe of men, family, and society were overpowered m 
Europe and replaced partly by the patriarchal and partly by the 
unstable types Another stream of the particulanst migrants 
from the Saxon plain and Scandinavia went to England Here 
they settled and step by step established themselves m spite of 
many obstacles The particulanst settlers gave the English social 
organization particulanst characteristics In a rather peaceful 
way they predominated over the Celts, and later on, in .succession, 
over the Angles, the Danes, and the Norman conquerors In 
this way the Saxons in England tnumqhed over. alL other. ijojjsiJa.- 
tions of the British Isle'* Th^ shaped English society according 
to the particulanst tradition and created its institutions and 

» Thxd , Chaps Vlll to XIII 
Ihd, Chap XII 

“ lUd (See analysis in Chap XVIII and cuhsequent ) 
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history Still later, a part of them emigrated from England to 
Amenca, Australia, New Zealand and elsewhere and created these 
other great particulanst soaeties ** Such in brief is the origin, 
de^’elopmeIlt, expansion, and the history of the particulanst type 
of family and society 

In a similar way the members of this school have studied, ana 
lyzed and explained the factors, the forces, the formation, and the 
underlying characteristics of other tj-pes of soaeties and social 
orgamzations 

The abo\e gives an idea how the followers of the Le Play 
school apply the Nomenclalure for an analysis of a social system, 
how they correlate one class of soaal phenomena with another; 
and how they classify different types of societies, families and 
institutions They never deal with abstractions or pure specula- 
tion. With the N cmenclature as a guide, they plunge into the 
dark and incomprehensible sea of history and methodically, pa- 
tiently, and carefully try to unravel its riddles One who reads 
their works may disagree with their opinions, but he never feels 
that the investigators were amusing themsehes with mere ver- 
bosity A pulsation of intensive, systematic and onginal, vivid 
and interesting saentific thought is felt on every page of the best 
works of the school 

4 . COVTRIBUTION3 OF THE SCHOOL TO SOCIAL SCIEMCE 
We can now enumerate briefly the principal contributions of 
this school to social saence. The first contribution is the method 
of the school It consists in viewing the family as the social unit , 
m a quantitative approach to the study of social phenomena , and 
m the creation of the Nomenclature as a guide for sociological 
analysis The second contribution consists of the family mono- 
graphs and of the studies of family budgets started by Le Play 
and his followers The third contribution is represented by gen 
eralizations concerning the influence of geographic environment 

wyVxi.Cuavs , XX’I 

crUy To Whai Is It Due?, pp i-xl, London, 1898 

n See Dekolivs, Comment la route tree le type social, VoU I, II, passim, De- 
ll0LQ>s, Les Fran^au d’aujourJ’hut, Vols I, II and ^ volumes of La science 
soctale where many monographs haW bem published see also the bibhography 
given in DeuoluiS, Comment la route cree h type social 
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on various sides of social life and institutions It is certain (see 
further, the Geographical School) that tins influence was known 
and studied long before Le Play and his school The Le Play 
school, for its part, increased our knowledge in this field, and 
showed very clearly the influence, *lie correlation, and the ave- 
nues of influence of place on sooal processes and organization 
The general standpoint of the school m this respect is well illus- 
trated by the following quotation 
On this planet there exists an infinite variety of populations , what 
cause created this variety^ The common answer is race But the 
raaal factor does not explain anything because we have, as yet, to ex- 
plain what produces racial variety itself Race is not the cause but 
the result The primary and decisive cause of the diversity of peoples 
and races is the road which has been followed by the peoples It is 
the road (environment) which created race and social type It has 
not been an indifferent matter for a people which road they followed 
that of the Grand Asiatic Steppes or of the Tundras of Siberia or 
the American Savannas or African Forests (or the Arabian Deserts 
and so on) Unconsciously and fatally these roads fashioned either 
the Tartar Mongol type Eskimos Lapps the Red Skinned or the 
Negro In Europe the Scandinavian type the Anglo Saxon 
the French the German the Creek the Italian and the Spanish are 
also the result of the roads through which their ancestors passed 
before arrival at the present habitat Modify one or another of these 
roads and through that you will change the social type and race 

This led the school to formulate manv correlations between place 
and different characteristics of social organiiation Among 
them the most important are 

A Correlations between place and the fonns of labor such as 
Steppe and shepherdship 
Tundras and fishing and hunting 
Sea coast and fishing 
Forest and huntmg 
Plain and agnculture 

B Correlations between place and the forms of Property such as 
Steppe and common p r op e r ty of the f amil y 
^'DEuoLi'is,CemmenilarouSecricletyfies9cuil Vo! I Preface 
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Tundras and common property of the f amil y 
Fiords and individual p roperty 

C Correlations between place and the Type of Family, such as. 
Steppe and patnaridial family 
Tundras and weakened patnaichal family 
Forest and unstable family 
Fiords and particulanst family 

D Correlations between place and Superfamily Institutions and 
Associations 

Steppe and the caravans and mvasions 
Fiords and contractual associations, and so on 
E Correlations between place and many social processes and phe- 
nomena, such as migration, forms of arts and rehgion, wars, 
and so on ” 

In general the school has contnbuted to the study of the influence 
of geographical environment on social type probably no less than 
any other group of social geographers 

The fourth contribution of the school consists m an eluadation 
of the interdependence of various sides of a social type as indi- 
cated in the Ncmenclature Examples arc the correlations estab- 
lished between the forms of Labor and that of Property , be 
tween the forms of Property and the types of Family , between the 
Family types and the types of Superfamily organization, and so on 
The fifth, and probably the most important contribution of 
the school, consists in its classification of the fundamental types 
of the family, m an eliKidation of their origin, m the descnption 
of the social functions of the family, and finally in an exhibition 

•• See the corrdations in the above ijuoted works of Le Play, de Totirvdle, 
Demolins, de Rousiers, Finot 

Examples Pnvate j^operty grows parallel to an mcrease of labor necessary 
for production or cultivation erf the necessities It is almost absent among the 
pastoral nomads, who live on through a simple collection of the gdts of nature 
and do not mvest any special labor for cnlbvaUon of the soiL A family occupies 
a place only for a short moment and, after a consumption of its grass, moves to 
a new one. Among the semi Domad people like Bashkus, who begm to cultivate 
land, “the duration of labor increases This is aocompamed by prolongation 
ot'the app m pr c rt P Jir the Jonf iorf if e progi'JSr oi' tie metrtaCum in'pmsnSf 
property ’’ Later on, among more complex types of society, it is necessary to 
invest a greater and greater amount of labw to get the means of subsistence, 
the simple collection of the gifts of nature ts more and more superseded by the 
necessity of their fabrication Cor r espondingly, the institution of mdividual 
’ property grows more and more. See ItewouNS, Comment, Vol II, pp 21 28 
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of the family’s enormous importance for the whole social orgam- 
zation and historical destiny o£ a group 

I have already outlined the ongin and the characteristics of the 
three fundamental types of family Let us discuss m greater de 
tail other family problems According to the school, the principal 
social functions of the family are the production of human 
beings, the securing of means of subsistence for its members, 
and especially the social and economic education of the young 
generation These functions have been performed by all types 
of family regardless of its concrete form In this sense the 
family has been and is the primary, the most important, and the 
most effective social institution ‘ Every day society is sub 
mitted to a terrible invasion within it a multitude of small bar- 
barians are born They would quickly overthrow the whole social 
order and all the institutions of soaety, if they were not well dis 
ciphned and educated This education is made absolutely neces- 
sary and difficult b> the fact that a new-born child is un-social ” 
He does not know the laws of society and the necessary forms of 
conduct which moke social life possible He does not inherit 
such tendencies He even refuses to follow them spontaneously 
He does not know how to get the means of subsistence He 
does not wish to enter any social group and to conform to its 
rules Hence, the necessity for his education, training, and in- 
struction without which he can neither adapt himself to social 
life nor help make social life and the continuity of the soaal group 
possible “This education is the fundamental function of the 
Family No other institution can substitute for it in this re- 
spect ’’ 

The family has been the first and the most important factory 
in which biological human beings have been transformed into 
soaal individuals It is the sculptor which shapes racial traits out 
of ‘ human clay” and gives this clay its most decisive and desirable 
characteristics The family education determines the type of social 
organization 

® See PiNOT, R , cp tit, patnm 

* Ibtd , p 58 

“Compare Cooley, Cb H, Seaai OrpiHttati«n, Chap III See further 
chapter about Soaologistic School and recent studies of the cor re lations betweoi 
family characteristics and the traits o( its memboia. 
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"Every family brings up its children according to the condi- 
tions and necessities of the i^ace and the group smong which it 
exists ” According to the character of education which the fam- 
ily gives to Its young generation, it is possible to distinguish 
three or four fundamental types of families They are as follows 
The Pairwrchal Family — ^“Tt moulds the young generation so 
that the children remain together in peace under the authority of 
the bead of the familv, causes them to sacrifice all their individual 
efforts for the Family community and to depend entirely on this 
family organization Within it the individual is anmhilated and 
completely absorbed by the asmmunity " ** “This type of family 
IS common among the less progressive populations of the Elast 
There children do not rely on themselves for their establishment, 
but on the family community, which will keep them or welcome 
them back if per chance thev have left home and failed Under 
these conditions little personal instruction is needed, and only a 
mmimum amount of instruction is given the family, sometimes 
helped by the priest, is sufficient to impart it " The societies 
with this type of family are conservative, stagnant, and retarded 
A modification of this type of family is the Queui Patnarchal 
type or stock family {fausse familU souche) whose members 
sometimes may gp away, but permanently keep their contact with 
the paternal family, send it all their money, and sacrifice every 
thing for it They even become celibates if it is necessary and 
sooner or later usually return bark to it Individual initiative 
IS developed a little more in such a family than in a pure patn 
archal type , nevertheless, tn essence it has all the characteristics of 
the patriarchal type 

The second principal type is the niufa&fe family "It does not 
fit its young generation for anythmg special, neither does it unfit 
them for anything general It bnngs up its children without 
imparting respect for authority and traditions, as does the pa 
tnarchal famil) , and at the same time, it does not fit them for 
ongmality, or for the independent production of new ideas, as 
does the particularist type of family Within such a family, the 
quality of subordination, as well as of initiative, are equally 

« Pivot, op at. 

“ DsMcajv® An^h Saxon Superuirtty, p 77 
• Pivot op cu p 63 
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absent, and the individual who m reality has not received any 
education or training and who is not capable of doing anything, 
becomes a prey of States and Governments ” The societies 
which have this type of family represent “A Communistic State 
Formation ” There the large public community takes the place 
of the dissolved family community, here the young people rely 
pnncipall) on the State for establishment in life, such as through 
the many appointments m the army or the different services which 
the State distributes Most of the nations of Western Europe, 
notably France and Germany, belong to this type To obtain these 
appointments, examinations have to be passed In order to keep 
away the bulk of the applicants, the examinations are made stiffer 
and more difficult ” In such a society, the official bureaucracy 
rules, the interference of the Government is great, and its ma- 
chinery IS centralized Prussian military and bureaucratic 
society and, its natural development, the State socialistic organiza- 
tion, IS the natural form of a society with such a type of a 
family 

The third type the Particulanst Family “It enables its 
young people to manage their own business or affairs indepen- 
dently and to establish themselves m a definite field of activity 
It develops a great deal of individual initiative Thanks to it, 
the value of the individual is highly appreciated The individual 
IS the organizer and master of all private and public groupings 
in this type of a society Here we have the triumph of the in- 
dividual Over the state The Scandinavian and the English- 
speaking nations are the best examples of this type of family 
and society Here ‘ the individual prevails over the community, 
private life over public life, and in consequence, the useful profes- 
sion over the liberal and administrative professions ” Here the 
individual relies neither on the family nor on the state for his 
establishment The state disposes but few appointments, because 
public powers are not centralized and only a very few officials 
are em^lo^ed Here the individual celies. qr.u)rjjyiJI.Y on. biii. owo. 
energy and resources to succeed in an independent career The 
chief aim of education (in the family and outside of it) in such a 
*’ ■plsoT, cp ett , p 64 
“Deuouvs op ctt-iP 77. 

•’ Pivot, p 63 
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state of society, must therefore be to develop these individual 
qualities and to form practical men*® Demohns and de Rousiers 
have shown m detail the differences in training and education of 
the young people in the family and the schools of Germany and 
France as examples of a state conimtinistic formation with an un- 
stable family at its bottom, and m the family and the schools of 
England and America as examples of particularist societies with 
the particularist type of family at its bottom In a particulanst 
family (of the Anglo-Saxon and the Scandinavian type) “the 
parents do not consider their children as property, nor that the 
children are a mere continuation of themselves They have no 
greater anxiety than to hasten the emancipation of their children 
They treat their children from infancy as mature persons Be- 
cause of this treatment they develop responsible and original per- 
sonalities Parents educate their children to meet future necessi- 
ties They also endeavour to increase, as much as possible, the 
strength, energy, and physical development of their children 
The children are initiated very early into the practice of material, 
everyday acts As a rule, parents have their boys taught some 
manual trade There is little display of parental authority The 
boys know that their parents will not be responsible for their 
situation in life ” As a result out of such a family come strong 
and energetic individuals who know what they want, are imbued 
with corresponding knowledge and experience, and are accustomed 
to have their rights and to take their responsibilities ** The sys- 
tem of education outside of (he family in a particularist society 
IS only a continuation of the pnnnpJes of the family education 
It IS permeated with the same characteristics and is quite different 
from the school system in the “Communistic State Type of So- 
cieties’’ (in Germany and France) ** 

As a result of such an organization, "young men, made phys- 
ically strong, accustomed to material facts, trained to rely on 
themselves and to look upon life as a battle, bring a superabun- 
dance of youthful strength to cope with the difficulties of exist- 

•0 VEUOLISS, thtJ , PP xni, 78-79 

•'See Demouns, Anglo-Saxcn Supenenty, passm, de Rousiers, La Vu 
AnuncatM, passtm deTourtoXE,^ eU,p<ustft 

« Demouns, pp 95 a 

“ See iW, Chaps I-III 
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ence, they enjoy these difficulties expect and triumph over 

them ’ Here lies the secret of Anglo^a^fv^^periority and 
power Here is the source of the miracleryjich^^^^^-pef' 
formed by this people 


Anglo Saxon superiority • Although we do not all acknowledge 
it we all have to bear it and we all dread it We cannot go one step 
in the world without coming across LAnglats The Anglo Saxon 
has supplanted us (the French) m North America in India and m 
Egypt He rules America by Canada and the United States 
Afnca by Egypt and the Cape Asia by India and Burmah Aus 
tral Asia by Australia and New Zealand Europe and the whole 
world by his trade and industries and by his policy The Anglo 
Saxon IS now at the head of the most active the most progressive 
and the most overflowing civilization (Ibid pp xxvii xxx) And 
new compare and decide and judge I have tried to show the hid 
den springs which enable that race to threaten and invade the older 
and more decrepit societies (p 103) 


The above shows the correlation which exists between the type 
of family and the whole social orgamiation and its historical 
destinies As we have seen the Le Play school has shown how 
each of these types of family has originated in what kind of 
environment and under what conditions The above also gives 
an idea of the tremendous influence of the family on the whole 
social organization and institutions Various leaders of the school 
have formulated many other correlations which cannot be given 
here 

As yet there has been no sociological school which shows the 
functions the classification and the social importance of the 
family as clearly as the Le Play school with the exception of 
Confucius and the Confucianist school m China This school 
may be paralleled with the Play school m an understanding 
of the decisive influence of the family institution But Con 
fucianism pleaded for the patriarchal family while the Le Play 
school pleads for the particularist type 

The sixth contribution of the school consists in a senes of 
studies of an applied character in which it has tned to indicate 


** See the quoted works One ot these correlations is that real democracy and 
Belf>govermsent are possible only among the people of the particularist type 
with a particularist fanuly 
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many measures for the practical reconstnictjon of society Among 
these measures some have a specific character while some others 
are general and applicable to all soaettes at all times The above 
theory of the particulanst type of family may serve as an example 
of the specific suggestions of the school In it the school sensed 
the highest of family and of sooal organiaation , and as a result 
tried to propagate this form throughout the world, especially in 
France To achieve this purpose it endeavor d to remodel the 
unstable French family into the particulanst type and to change 
the system of French education With this intention, Demohns 
and others opened their own school, L'£cole des Roches, in which 
they organized the curriculum according to particulanst pnn 
ciples*® On the other hand, they severely criticized, and with 
reason, the existing system of school education in France and 
Germany Conforming to the same particulanst ideal, they in 
terpreted socialism as a mere modification of the patriarchal social 
type with all its negative traits but lacking its positive qualities ** 
For the same reason they opposed an expansion of state inter 
ference at the cost of voluntary private activity and all measures 
which lead to a decrease of individual initiative and independence 
In this respect their position is similar to that of H Spencer 
On the other hand, conforming to the same particulanst ideal, 
they decisively opposed any artificial or hereditary aristocracy 
They demanded that all positions be opened to free competition 
They severely criticized absentee-owners of land, saying that if 
landlords had lost their influence it was due to the fact that they 
no longer performed their soaal duties 

Le Play's Unwersal ConslihiUon of Mankind is an example of 
the school’s general applied sociology In this work he endeav- 
ored to discover inductively the conditions necessary for a pros 
perous existence of any soaety He summed up the principles 
which he had previously developed in the works La re forme 
social cn France and L'organtsiUtoH du traiail Here again Le 
Play reminds us of Confucius Both were conservative Neither 

“ See DEMOLiys, L'tiucaltcn novrrtte Libiaine de Pans, year js not indicated 
Anglo Saxon SuptrtorUy Part I. 

“See Demolins, Anglo-Saxon Supenonty, pp *36-277 Le soaalim ttAani 
la setenee soctale These works are one of the most onginal and thoughtful 
interpretations of socialism. 
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pretended to discover new pnnaples but assumed that proper 
principles had already been discovered through the past experi- 
ence of peoples and generations “I am only a transmitter, not 
a maker, believing m and loving the ancient,” said Confucius 
Similarly, Le Play said, ‘‘Concerning the fundamental principles 
of social science there is nothing to be invented, m this science 
the new is but what has been forgotten ” He stressed the fact 
that neither his method of observation, nor his theories and pnn 
ciples, nor finally his applied sociologj were discovered by him , 
they had already existed in the social sciences of long ago This 
modesty is really characteristic of Le Play In regard to the 
conditions necessary for the successful existence of a society he 
said 

Since the revelation of the Ten Commandments and their sublime 
interpretation by Christ the human mind has not discovered more 
useful principles Nations which practice these principles are pro- 
gressing and those which are not declining Solution of the social 
problem does not require an invention of new principles An 
innumerable number of the thinkers who have analysed the virtues 
and vices of man did not add anything new to the decalogues of 
Moses and to the teachings of Christ 

Correspondingly his system of social constitution is simple and 
definite Among the fundamental conditions necessary for the 
prosperous existence of any society are a sincere belief in God 
and religion, the existence of the authority of the parents, the 
existence of a sovereign goverranent and of loyalty toward it, 
the firm institution of private property, the practice of solidarity 
and honesty in the interrelations of individuals and classes, 
mutual help and cooperation and other principles found m the 
majority of ethical and religious sjstems In his works already 
mentioned he analyzed each of these conditions, and showed 
why they were necessary for the existence of a society and what 
should be the details of organization of the religion, of the family, 
of labor, of private progertyi of government and of other social 

See DE Cuiuov, op cU.pp 3-5, 44. $4 S 

*• Le Play, La pats jocioie, p jt 
*’ Le Play, La rfjormt soctaU, Vot I. p la 1866 

•• See ConsUtu'ton essentt Uf patstm. La rfjorma toctale en Frartce, passim, see 
atso oE Clrzov, op cU , passtm 
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institutions On the basis of observation, he found that the above 
conditions had been present in all soaeties m the periods of their 
well being-, prosperity and hapfnness, and were absent m the 
periods of decay, demoralization and disintegration It is dear 
that his plan of soaai reconstruction is opposed to those whidi 
are m vogue at the present time Instead of advocating class 
hatred, Le Play pleaded for class solidarity, instead of atheism 
and materialism, religion , instead of revolution, reform , instead 
of egotism, altruism , instead of profit, sacrifice , instead of ng^its 
and privileges, he stressed more duty, instead of destruction of 
the existing institutions, their slow and careful remodeling Such 
in brief are the method, the principles, the contributions and the 
reforms offered by Le Play and his continuators 

5 CRITICISM AND APPRECIATION 

I have already given my appreciation of the school Le Play 
deserves to be put on the level with such masters of social science 
as Comte and Spencer The aggregate contribution to sociology 
of the Le Play school is scarcely less than that of any other 
contemporary school of soaology ** 

However, side by side with its positive qualities it has several 
serious shortcomings In the first place, the Nomenclature and 
the principles of the school can by no means embrace and solve 
all problems of soaology Th^ cover only a part of the field 
For instance, they do not touch and do not explain such fun- 
damental soaai processes as wars, enrichment and impoverish 
ment, appearance and disintegration of religion, growth or 
decrease of population, and social antagonisms Equally they 
do not touch and do not explain many problems of social organi 
zation In brief, the system of the Le Play school covers only 
a part and not the whole of the field of sociology 

*>S H Swmny has already expressed the same idea See Swinny, S B, 
“Sociology Its Successes and Its Failnres. ’ Tie Sociolvgtcai Rmew, Vol. XI, 
No I, 1919, p 3, see also Swikny, "Hie Sociological Schools of Comte and Le 
Play,” xW, Vol Xin, No *,Aprd,l92i 

'•It IS curious -to nUw Iftw opmion ^ Ttnu^Voo in-tne'iaA etiftion ifi to 
Dte PhilosBphte ier Ceshtchle als Sotu^fte styles Play as a romantic and finds 
his system a mere theory of '^ocaal eeraonucs from the standpoint of family* 
law ” Barth, ep , pp 7 J 7 732. Leipng. 1922 From a speculative social 
philosopher, like Barth, such an apprecaatun is to be: expected. 
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In tlie second place, though the sdiool js free from a narrow- 
minded dogmatism, nevertheless, some of its statements appear to 
be somewhat one sided Take, for example, the statement of 
Demolms concerning the factors of geographical environment and 
race If it is futile to try to explain varieties of peoples and social 
t3fpes through the racial factor only and to ignore environment 
agencies completely, it is equally futile to make the opposite 
mistake as the Le Play school partially does The factor of race 
and heredity is almost completely ignored by the school With- 
out it we cannot explain why, for instance, some of the indi- 
viduals of the steppes of Central Asia started in one direction, 
some others, another, and the rest remained there How can 
we account for such differences through place only^ Further, 
the appearance of the leaders of the caravans as well as the other 
forms of social differentiation and stratification, are also unac 
countable through the factor of environment alone because the 
leaders and the led, the influential and the non influential indi 
viduals were m the same environment More than that We 
read in Demolms book 

When we study the origin of culture we are first struck by the 
appearance of two categories of family , on the one hand are the fore- 
seeing families, capable of working m view of remote effects, on 
the other hand there are families and individuals who are capable 
of acting only under the pressure of immediate necessity or in view 
of immediate satisfaction In this way there are formed two distinct 
classes the superior and (he inferior Thus appears inequality 
among men ** 

It IS evident that such soaal differentiation cannot be accounted 
for by place because all of these families lived m the same geo- 
graphical conditions Demolms does not try at all to explain 
such a fact It is highly probable this differentiation is due to 
inherited and raaal differences of individuals So much con- 
cermng tfiis one sidedhess''^ To tfie crecfit of tfie scfiool, how- 
ever, It must be said that unlike many soaal geographers it does 

“ Demolins Comment la route Vol 11 , pp l*-l3 

** See other ‘ geographical rf the school m the chapter about the 

Geographical School in sociology The cnttcism of the one-sided geographian" 
pven there also concerns the Le Play sdiooL 
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not pretend to make the factor of geographical environment om 
nipotent it recognizes that among more complex societies the 
direct influence of geographic environment tends to decrease and 
IS superseded by other factors*® 

The next shortcoming of the school seems to consist in an 
inadequate geographic explanation of the origin of different types 
of family Its theory may contain a considerable portion of 
truth But IS it enough to say that the patriarchal family was 
produced by steppes the unstable by torests the particulanst 
by the fiords of Western Scandinavia^ Let us take for example 
the theory of the origin of the particulanst family m the fiords 
of Scandinavia According to the school there and only there 
the particulanst type of family originated Responsible geo 
graphical factors for such a production were those conditions 
which forced the people of Scandinavia to live m small separate 
families and to permit their children to go away as soon as they 
matured However such geographical circumstances existed in 
many other places Also the forest conditions which accord 
mg to the school produced the unstable family were similar 
in some respects they forced the people to live m small separate 
families and to permit the adult children to leave the parental 
family Why did these conditions not produce the particulanst 
type of family’ Therefore the explanation of the origin of the 
particulanst type through the geographical conditions of the 
fiords IS not sufficient and is not quite convincing Also the state 
ment that this type was produced only in the fiords sounds hke 
an exclusivelv one sided statement which is not sufficiently cor 
roborated This insuffiaeni^ is still greater when we are told 
that the descendants of Odin who lived m the same fiords in 
some mysterious way were not transformed into the particulanst 
type but preserved the militant type of warriors and for many 
centuries continued to supply military leaders for the Danes the 
Normans the Franks the Saxons the Goths and so on If the 
geographical conditions of the fiords were responsible for the 
transformation of the patnardial type into the particulanst then 
the descendants of 0dm should have undergone the same trans 
formation Since they did not change but remained what they 
• See DsuoilNS CommeBltatoute Vol I pp 196-197 
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were before coming to the fiords, then the geographical factors 
evidently are not enough to explain the transformation It may 
be that the origin of the particularist type was due not only to 
the fiords but to other factors as well The same may be said 
of the origin of other types of family and societies Evidently 
this theory of the school is still nothing but a tentative hypothesis 
Even if we grant that the environment theory of the Le Play 
school^ IS satisfactory m regard to the origin of the types of 
family and man, we have a new problem concerning the des- 
tinies of each type Are the acquired characteristics of each type 
of men biological'y inherited or not? The school is silent on 
this point Meanwhile whether or not we admit the theory of 
an inheritance or of a non inheritance of such traits, m both 
cases the theories of the school are unsatisfactory If the ac- 
quired traits of men of each type are not inherited, then it is 
incomprehensible, why, for instance, m England, m spite of the 
identity of the environment, the descendants of the Saxons have 
maintained throughout centuries the particularist characteristics, 
while the descendants of the Celts and the Danes and the Nor- 
mans, who lived m the same place, did not acquire the same 
particularist characteristics (See de Tourville, Chaps XIII 
XVII ) If the decisive factor is the environment and the cor- 
fcsponding acquired traits are not inherited, then all who have 
stayed m the same geographical environment for many genera- 
tions should have acquired similar traits, regardless of the race 
And yet, de Tourville, as well as Demolins, stresses that up to 
this time in England the particularist type is represented only 
by the descendants of the Saxons and that the Celtic and other 
elements m the English population do not belong to this type 
at all It is clear that such a fact could not be accounted for 
or reconciled with the statement that "the road creates a social 
t)pe ” If the corresponding traits are inherited, then how is it 
possible that “the inherited patriarchal type ’ could be transformed 
into fhe particularist one, and how is it possible that the par- 
ticularist t>pe of the early Franks was transformed into the 
‘state communistic tjpe” while the descendants of the Anglo- 
Saxons did not undergo such a change? In the writings of the 
“ See DE Tourville, op ct ' , p<tsstm 
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school we do not find any answer to these questions They avoid 
It And therefore their theory does not and cannot dissipate the 
mystery of the origin and development of each of their prin 
cipal types 

The next weak point is the appreaation of different types and 
their role We have seen that the particularist type is destined 
to be powerful and dominating and that m it lies the secret 
of the expansion of the Anglo Saxon domination If this is so 
then why was this type conquered m Europe? Why could it 
not keep the dominating position which according to the school 
It held during the ninth and tenth centuries ? Why was it over 
powered by the state communist type? This diversity of the his 
torical destinies of the particularist tjpe m Europe and in Scan 
dinavia or in England is not unveiled by the school at all It 
forces us to an inference that the particularist type is not neccs 
sanly alw ays the conqueror The school probably somewhat over 
estimates the power and the strength of this type and under 
estimates the positive qualities of other types This is the more 
probable because history shows that great and durable empires 
and brilliant civilizations have been created by the peoples of 
ancient Egypt Babylonia Assyria Greece Rome China India 
and ancient Peru who were conspicuously the peoples of a state 
communist or the patriarchal type And the history of France 
or Germany for the last century does not show that the people of 
a state communist type are incapable either of creating the highest 
forms of civilization or of being powerful in the struggle for 
existence Take further the Jewish people Their family organi 
zation still has many characteristics of the patriarchal type And 
yet these people display an extraordinary vitality and energy 

Further for the above reasons it is also possible to question 
whether the school does not exaggerate the influence of family 
organization on the types of men social institutions and his 
toncal destinies of a society It seems to be probable that there 
IS some exaggeration in the statements of the school It has not 
demonstrated that men of each of its types are necessarily the 
product ai fenny dacstosa are aat dae do raasi ^ 

hereditary factors The school s statements do not give definite 
corroboration of its pretensions and still remain on the level of 
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a probable but not proved hypothesis If this is so then the 
very heart of the theory of the school that Anglo Saxon super 
lority IS due to the particularist type of the Anglo Saxon family, 
may also be questioned With the same probability one may 
contend that it is due to the racial factor and that the par 
ticulanst type itself is nothing but a manifestation of correspond 
mg innate qualities of individuals or groups 

Thus we come to the conclusion that the theory of the school 
contains only a part of the truth and does not sustain all the 
sweeping generalizations advanced Many of its hypotheses still 
remain only guesses Finally one may partially agree with the 
system of applied sociology depicted by the school But again 
It IS not sufficient granting that the Ten Commandments in 
dude all the essential conditions necessary for the well being of 
a society, we see that they are not always obeyed and are often 
transgressed At the present moment we see that the existing 
religion is weakening and the attacks against property are in* 
creasing Under such conditions it is not sufficient to indicate 
the Commandments in order to create a real applied sociology 
Is It not necessary to find some means of making these prin 
ciples effective’ Is it not necessary to invent some measures 
which will make people follow these Commandments’ By this 
I want to say that the applied program of the school is not suffi 
cient and does not remove the necessity for discovering scientific 
measures which, at least, would make the Commandments efficient 
and effective 

Such in brief are the principal shortcomings of the school 
They may be summed up as follows First the system and the 
program of the school do not cover the whole field of social phe- 
nomena and social problems, second the school underestimates 
the factor of heredity and race and overestimates the factor of 
geographical environment and third many problems analyzed 
by the school, among them the origin of the types of family and 
the correlation of the tj-pes with the social system and historical 
destinies of a corresponding soaety, are not quite sufficiently 
explained Finally, the applied program is ineffective 

These shortcomings of the school should not prevent us from 
recognizing its great contributions, its scientific character, its 
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originality, and its stimulating influence At the present moment 
when the particularist type of family and society is undergoing 
a crisis and is menaced by anotlier especially the state communist 
type, the works of the sdiool are especially valuable from the 
theoretical, as well as from the practical standpoint 
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GEOGRAPHICAL SCHOOL 

I PREDECESSORS 

Almost since the beginning of man s history it has been 
known that the characteristics, behavior, social organization, social 
processes, and historical destinies of a soaety depend upon the 
geographical environment In attempting to write the history 
of the geographical school, one's difficulty consists not so much 
in indicating the thinkers who have pointed out the influence of 
the geographical environment as it does in indicating those who 
have not mentioned it Lord Kame m 1788 wrote about ‘ the 
endless number of writers who ascribe supreme efficacy to cli- 
mate ’* ^ The most ancient records of the thought of the East, 
which have reached us, contain several statements of this kind 
The ancient astrological beliefs in their essence are nothing but 
an embodiment of the idea that man’s destinies are ruled by stars 
and by other geographical conditions The people s proverbs and 
"weather lore” of the past are permeated by the same idea They 
contain many statements concerning the influence of various geo- 
graphical conditions on physical and psychical traits of men, and 
on social and historical events Hundreds of individual thinkers, 
whose names and ideas are preserved m history, have indicated 
in some form this or that effect of geographical factors The 
thinkers of ancient India and Persia, the priests and the physi 
Clans of ancient Egypt, the astrologers of different countries, 
the Jewish prophets , Confucius, Lao Tse, Mencius and other 
sages of ancient China, Hippocrates, Plato, Aristotle, Thucydides 
Xenophon, Herodotus, Strabo, Polybius, Eratosthenes, Varro, Vi- 
truvius, Vegetius, Paul the Deacon, Servius, Cicero, Florus, Sallus- 
tms, Lucretius, Seneca, and almost all the prominent philosophers, 
historians, poets, and writers of ancient Greece and Rome, many 
of the Church Fathers, like St Augustine, and Tertullian, many 

* See Lord Kame, Sketches of the History cf Hon, 4 vols , 1788 
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medisval thinkers, like Giovanni Villani, St Thomas Aquinas, 
Midielangelo, MachiaveUi, Jbn Khaldun and Jean Bodin, all 
these and many others have mentioned the conditioning role of 
various geographical factors Later on, the effects of geograph 
ical agenaes were stressed by Richard Mead, John Arbuthnot, 
Bemhardus Varenius, Sir John Chardin, J B Vico, Lord Kame, 
W Temple, Lcnglet du Fresnoy, Turgot, Cuvier, Herder, and 
Montesquieu. In the nineteenth and the twentieth centunes a 
great multitude of historians, social philosophers, economists, 
geographers, political saentists, soaologists, anthropologists and 
ethnographers, biologists and men of medial science made many 
contributions in this field The names of Lamarck, Karl Ritter, 
Arnold Henry Guyot, Johann Georg Kohl, Alexander von Hum 
boldt, K E von Baer, Oscar Peschel H T Buckle, F Le Play, 
H de TounnUe, E Demolm, L Metchnikoff, P Lavrov, Mack- 
inder, A Kirchoff, F Ratzel, Ch. Comte, P MougeoUe, A Mat- 
teuzzi, £ Redus , and finally, the names of P Vidal de la Blache, 
Jean Bruhnes, C Vallaux, E Hunungton, E G Dexter, E Ch. 
Semple, Morcelli, Lehman, Shyten. H L Moore, and Bcvendge, 
are a very few representatives of a great multitude of people who 
have tned to emphasize various effects of geographical conditions 
on man s behavior and psychology, and on soaal organization, 
soaal processes and the historical destinies of a group * 

As a result of the work of this multitude of authors there 
scarcely is any physical or psychical trait in man, any character- 
istic in the soaal organization of a group, any soaal process or 
historical event, which has not been accounted for through geo- 
graphical factors by this or that partizan of this school Dis- 
tribution of the population on the surfare of the earth, the density 
of population, raaal differences, the character of econormc, polit 

*See the history of the gec^tapiucal school la the worfcs Kollzk, A- Hn Tie 
Theory of Ermronmenl, The CoH^iate Pre^ 191B, Thomas, The £nwron- 
wentat Basu of Soctely, 19*5 Baxhes, H E , Tie New Eutory artd Ihe Social 
Sudies, Chap 11 , N Y 19*5 Baxth P, Dte PhUotophu der GeschtchU els 
Soetoleite, s^2i, pp 5+1-355 see tl* literature and the rkerences in Vaixacz, 
O, ZiT fflw- Jiras; ^515>S, ifipwie 

wiirks, however, are far from bong exhaustive. They are muauplete even tn 
regard to the thinJcCTS of the Western oountnes and they completely ignore the 
Eastern ttonkets and writers of the present, as well as of the past The best 
first-hand source, for theories of the anciait East, is the senes of fifty volunies 
of “Tie Sacred Books of lie East ' puUisbed undo’ the editorship of P M Muller 
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’cal, and social organization, the progress and decay of nations, 
the character of religious ideas and beliefs, the forms of the 
family and of marnage, health, fertility, intelligence, crimes, 
suicide, cultural achievements, the number of men of genius, the 
traits of literature, poetry, and avihzatton, the movement of eco- 
nomic and soaal life, in brief, almost all social phenomena have 
been attributed to geographical influences At the begiimmg of 
a study of these theories one is impressed by their brilliancy and 
originality , continuing the study one is perplexed and bewildered 
by their contradiction and vagueness, and finally he is lost m the 
sea of these theories not knowing what m them is valid, and 
what IS wrong or doubtful This explains why the primary need 
in this field at the present moment consists not so much m a 
formulation of a new geographical theory or of a new “correla- 
tion” between geographical factors and social phenomena as m 
a most rigorous analysis and shifting of what is valid and what 
IS childish in these numerous hypotheses 

Such a shifting is the purpose of this chapter The lack of 
space does not permit me to make the shifting quite exhaustive. 
For this reason I have to omit all purely speculative "geograph- 
ical theories” and concentrate my attention only on those which 
are factual and more mature from the scientific point of view 
The results of their scrutiny, however, may be applied, with still 
greater reasons, to all the less elaborated, the less saentific or 
mote metaphysical “geographical conjectures, hypotheses and 
generalizations ” 

2 DEFINITION OF CEOGRAPHICAI. FACTORS 

In order to avoid vagueness in our analysis of the influence 
of geographical environment, we must state that by this concept 
we mean all cosmic conditions and phenomena which exist inde- 
pendent of man’s aaivity, which are not created by man, and 
which change and vary through their own spontaneity, inde- 
pendent of man’s existence and activity In other words, if we 
take the total environment of a man or that of a soaal group, 
and subtract from it all environmental agencies directly or in- 
directly created or changed through roan’s existence and activity, 
we will have left approximately what is known as geographical 
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environment Natural diniate temperature soil relief of sur 
face distribution of water and water courses natural flora and 
fauna natural changes of seasons and geophysical processes the 
phenomena of gravitation storms earthquakes sea-currents and 
so on as far as they exist and change regardless of man s exist 
ence and activity are examples of geographical agencies m the 
above sense of the word On the other hand all phenomena and 
conditions whose existence and variation are direct or indirect 
results of mans existence and activity compose the agencies of 
anthropo social but not geographical environment Cultivated 
fields forests and gardens artificial channels artificial modifica 
tion of natural relief of tne surface of the earth or artificial di 
mate and soil and sub soil all such phenomena are excluded from 
the geographical or natural agencies m the proper sense of the 
word 

Now let us turn to our analysis of the correlations established 
betiveen geographical agencies and social phenomena 

3 rUNOAUEWTAI. PROPOSITIONS CONCERNING THE CHARACTER 

OF CONDITIONING OF SOCIAL PHENOMENA BY CEOCSAPBICAL 
FACTORS 

There is no doubt that the totality of geographic conditions 
determines to some extent human behavior social organization 
and social processes But what is the nature of this condition 
ing^ Is It direct or indirect^ Is it rigid and inflexible'' Is it 
possible to formulate definite and general correlations of geo 
graphic conditions with soaal phenomena^ In order not to be 
lost in the sea of complex geographic influences let us fonnufate 
at once some fundamental propo«itions which outline the nature 
of these influences and which will guide us in our analysis These 
propositions are as follows 

I T/te conditwmnff role of geographical agencies (B) may be 
direct and indirect direct nhen they directly determine a definite 
senes of social phenomena (A) according to the formula 
A=f {S} tnJerect ojihor fAcy t-ywiAtMw <s idr/w/.;* •<’/ 

social phenomena not because they influence them directly but 
because they influence some other phenomena (C) or (D) ttkich 
in their turn condition the senes A la this case the formula of 
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indirect conditioning is C = f (j5), therefore A = f (C) If 
A were not dependent on C, then the geographical factors would 
not have conditioned A at all It is dear that indirect condition- 
ing may consist sometimes of a long senes of links of func- 
tional relations B may condition C, C, the phenomena D , D, that 
of E, and only E may condition A It is evident that, other 
conditions being equal, the longer is such a series of indirect 
relations and the more numerous are the middle members {C, D, 
E, F,) of such a series between A and B, the more remote be- 
comes their interrelation and the less definite is the correlation 
between A and B In such cases the geogtaj^ical agencies may 
exert some influence, but it becomes so strongly neutralized and 
modified by interference of the “middle agencies ' between A and 
B, that the correlation between them becomes intangible, or entirely 
indefinite Since it is intangible, and unable to be described in 
a definite formula, it is practically equal to an absence of such 
correlation In analyzing the conditioning role of geographical 
agencies we must always discriminate between its direct and 
indirect forms 

2 According to the above, the conditioning influence of geo- 
graphical agencies is not equally rigid and direct m regard to 
different categories of social phenomena While some of them 
exhibit a close and noticeable direct correlation with geograph* 
teal agencies, some others do not show such a correlation at all 
In this respect the hypothesis of J Bruhnes, which in essence is 
identical with the Le Play school s Nomenclature senes, appears 
to me as relatively valid He states that those forms of human 
activity and corresponding social phenomena which pertain to 
the satisfaction of the primary necessities of man, such as alimen- 
tation, shelter for sleep, clothing and a few others, are m a more 
direct relation with geographical conditions than other human 
actiMties and social phenomena which are of different character 
Correspondingly, he indicates six series of social phenomena 
where the correlation with geographic agencies is closer than m 
other fields of social facts These six senes are human habita- 
tion (inhabited areas, the character of houses and constructions), 
the direction and the character of roads, cultivation of plants and 
breeding of animals, exoloitation of minerals and devastation m 
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plant and animal life AIJ fliat lies beyond these “six essential 
facts,” such as forms of family and of political and social organ 
ization, the character of rebgions, the character of laws, of litera- 
ture, of science, etc., exhibit less jf any, correlation with geo 
graphical factors ® In its essentials this hvpothesis seems to be 
valid 

3 In the field of social pkenomcTia where the correlation ts 
noticeable tt rarely has a rigid character The determinism of 
geographical factors as far as ue can grasp ts almost always 
relative J Bruhnes eiqiresses the same idea in the following 
way “Between the facts of the physical order there are some- 
times relations of causality between facts of human geography 
(geographical conditions and social phenomena) there are usually 
only felatiOHJ of connection To force, so to speak, the bond 
which connects phenomena with each other is scientifically false, 
and there will be great need of the spirit of criticism which will 
enable one to see clearly the many cases where connection is aca 
dental and not causal ” * 

This non rigidity or relativity of geographical conditioning 
manifests itself m many forms First, though in many cases 
geographical factors determine whether such and such social phe- 
nomena (eg the mining industry or the fact of the mhabita 
tion of a definite area by men) may or may not take place in a 
definite location, nevertheless geographical possibility does not 
mean that such a phenomenon really occurs tn this location For 
instance, in spite of the nch natural resources of the place, the 
mining industry may not exist there owing to lack of non geo 
graphical factors In this way, geographical conditioning in the 
absolute form becomes null and void It is not rigid The same 
relativity of geographical determinism exhibits itself m cases in 
which geographical conditions determine that “such a phenom- 
enon may not take place at any given location” as, for instance, 
cultivation of plants in a desert or in an extraordinarily dry area. 
And yet, we know that due to artificial irrigation such things 
happen This means fiiat the geographical impossibility of a phe 

• Brcbnes J Humon Geography Oiaps I-II, Rand McNally Co, N V- 
Compare with the Le Play scbodl Nonemlature 

* BaVHVES J Human Geography p 593 compare CB LA BtACHE, P 
PrnmpUt of Human Geography it \ , 1926 
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nomenon does not prevent it This is ano^er ill^tration of the 
non ngidity of geographical conditiomng N^pec^ioni based 
on geographical conditions exclusively in many^a§eS^a*y^rlbt'be 
justified 

Second, the non rigidity of geographical determinism shows 
itself further in the possibility of many and larious soaal forms 
mthin the same geographtcal area Like an abode geographical 
conditions may, in a relative degree, determine whether the place 
is suitable for human habitation or for the construction of a 
building But whether the corresponding society will assume the 
forms of a primitive tribe, or those of a complex civilized society , 
whether the building will be a primitive hut, or pyramid, or castle, 
or palace of parliament, or commeraal skyscraper, these things 
are not determined by geographical agencies Almost always a 
large field of choice is left What takes place depends not so 
much on the geographical as upon the non geographtcal factors 
The same idea is expressed by C Vallaux in the words that "the 
influence of geographical factors is negative but not positive, 
they often may hinder a phenomenon but they do not determine 
what will be " * 

4 From the above it follows that the formulation of definite 
and general correlations between geographical and social phenom- 
ena is greatly hindered by this non rigidity and indirectness of 
geographical determinism It is still more strongly handicapped 
by the neutralization of the effects of one geographical agency 
by another, and by neutralization of the effects of all geograph 
ical agencies by the non geographical factors And the more 
complex are the forms of ciznheatwn, the less noticeable, the less 
definite and the less tangible is the correlation betueen geograph 
teal conditions and social phenomena This does not mean that 
in such societies geographical agenaes stop working, but that 
their effects are more and more neutralized by other agencies 
Therefore, they become less tangible less noticeable, and more 
difficult to observe, grasp and generalize For these reasons tl ts 
to be expected that the attempts to establish sttch correlations 
iitav gtze at best only some tentahze and tery approximate 
hypothesis uhich may be applied to some societies and limes and 

* VuiAUi, C , Lt sot el tfUH, p to 6 . Fans, 1911 
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rarely may pretend to be mhd i» regard to all societies and all 
times Furthermore, it tf to be expected that among many alleged 
correlations many niU be faUaeunis, not to mention those which, 
being purely speculative, cannot pretend to be scientific at all 

Such, m brief, are the guiding prinaples and the general con- 
clusions concerning geographical theories On the following 
pages we shall see their validity Let us now turn to the analysis 
of the principal correlations which have been formulated by 
different authors We shall begin with the correlations in the 
field of Bruhnes’ “essential facts” because they may be more 
definite and conspicuous 

4 GEOGRAPHICAL CONDITIONS AND DISTRIBUTION OP HUMAN 
POPULATION ON THE EARTH 

The field of social phenomena where the influence of geograph- 
ical factors IS to be expected, is m the location of human popu- 
lation and Its density It seems evident that geographical areas 
which, according to their climate, soil, relief of surface, distribu- 
tion of water, flora and fauna, are more convenient for human 
habitation and for satisfaction of human primary necessities, are 
to be more densely inhabited than the area less convenient in this 
respect 

This proposition, however, is evident only m appearance be 
cause which geographical conditions are “convenient’ yet remains 
to be found Besides, the conditions convenient for a primitive 
society may be quite inconvenient for an industrial society, the 
geographic environment convenient m one respect, e g ,ia climate, 
may be quite inconvenient in another respect, e g , poor in water, 
in minerals, in soils etc Therefore, this and similar propositions 
of the geographers at the very best, may claim only a limited — 
local and temporary — significance This maj be seen from the 
following discussion 

It is claimed that m spite of human migrations and the fluc- 
tuation of the density of population of different areas “the gen 
eral distribution of the larger human masses seems subject to a 
fixity, of course relative, and yet a fixity that is certain and sur 
pnsmg The Siberian tnndras, the Saharan hautadas or Ihe 
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Amazon forest are almost devoid of men ” ^ The same is true 
in regard to arctic regions and other places of similar incon- 
venience A senes of other data tend to show the same correla- 
tion This may be seen from the data on the following page’ 
Temperature, amount of rainfall, altitude are the geographical 
agencies, therefore, the correlation of these conditions with the 
density of the population shown by the tables tends to testify 
in favor of the influence of these factors on the distribution of 
the population on the earth However, on the other hand, a 
series of other facts testify that the correlations shown by these 
data are in no way imiversal and constant We cannot say that 
everywhere the most densely populated areas have a temperature 
of from 50 to 55 degrees, a ramfall of from 40 to 50 inches and 
an altitude of below too meters, as it is shown in these tables 
Due to a different combination of various geographical condi- 
tions, and especially to the interference of the non geographical 
factors, the boundaries between the inhabited and uninhabited 
areas are changing and the abo\e points of optimum are very 
different for different places, societies, and times Many places 
uninhabited m the past become inhabited at the present moment, 
and iftce versa, in spite of the absence of noticeable change m the 
geographical environment of these places Through irrigation 
many deserts are transformed into inhabited areas Through 
activity of civilized men many uninhabited prairies forests, and 
similar places of America, Russia, and Asia are improved and 
become the habitat of man If, as we shall see further, Mouge- 
olle’s, S C GilFillan’s, and Stefansson’s theory of “the Cold- 
ward or the Northward Course of Civilization,” ® is very ques 
tionable, nevertheless, it gives plenty of facts which show that 
great uninhabited areas of the North in the course of time 
have become inhabited densely, and have been transformed into 
centers of civilization These and a great many similar facts 
indicate that the boundaries between the inhabited and uninhabited 

' Brubves, Human Gtography, p 47 

’ VON Mavr, G , Slaltslik vn4 GeieUfckaftdehre, B II, 1897, p 51 See other 
similar data m Bruhnes. op f«l . tro 186 ff, Ratzel, F , AnlhropoteotraPfite, 
1891. Vol 11. pp 210 ff 

* See Gn-FlLLAV, S C , “The CoMward Course of Progress,” Polilual Science 
Qiuirterly, 1920, pp 393-410 StefaBSSON, The Soclhicord Course of Empire 
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areas are moving, consequently, geographical determinism in this 
respect is non rigid and very relative The same is true m regard 
to the optimum point of altitude, temperature, and rainfall While 
for Europe, according to the above table, the most densely popu- 
lated zone of altitude is below lOo meters, and places above 
1400 meters are almost uninhabited for the tropical regions, and 
for Abyssinia, Arabia, Central and South America, and for many 
other places, the most densely populated zones of altitude are 
above 1500 meters * 

Shifting of the most densely populated zones in the course of 
time from one altitude to another, in spite of an absence of a 
noticeable change in geographical conditions, is A still more con- 
spicuous and unquestionable illustration P Mougeolle even for- 
mulated a general “law of altitude ” according to which, with 
the deielopment of civilization, the most densely inhabited areas 
and cities are descending from the zones of high altitude (moun 
tains and plateaus) to (hose of lower altitudes (plains) Even 
though this “law,” as a general formula, is questionable, the 
shifting of the zones of density of population in regard to alti- 
tude IS proved by Mougeolle beyond a doubt This illustration 
shows how relative the geographical determinism is m this field , 
how different and shifting are the geographical points of optimum 
in regard to the distribution of the population of the earth, how 
“local” and ‘ temporary” are all generalizations and correlations 
in this field, and how impossible it is to construct the map of 
the density of the population of different areas exclusively on the 
basis of the geographical conditions 

What has been said concerning altitude may be said in regard 
to “points of optimum” temperature and rainfall in their inter 
relations with the density of population They are also shifting 
m time and space They vary for different places, times, and 
societies For these reasons this anaUsis of the correlation be- 
tween geographical conditions and the density of the population 
seems to corroborate completely the fundamental propositions 
stated above 

* Se« the (Java m Bruhnes, Human Ctograpky pp 18&-196 

'•See Mougeolle, P, Let proUimes it Ikiitmrr , pp 97-106 Pans, 1886 
AIolceolle P , Slattoue its fimtoatiofu Fans, 1883, pcsnm 
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5 GEOGRAPHIC CONDITIONS AND THE CHARACTER OP HUMAN 
DWELLINGS, ROADS AND MEANS OF TRANSPORTATION 
It IS evident that the charactw of human habitations or houses 
more than many other social phenomena must depend on geo- 
graphic conditions In its material (wood, stone, brick, fur, etc ) 
and in its forni, shape, and architectural type, it is influenced by 
geographic conditions In the places nch with forests wooden 
houses predominate while where MOods are scarce some other 
materials must be used The same is true of the architectural 
t>-pe and shape, and the site of the dwelling To some extent 
this expectation is warranted by the facts But again this extent 
IS rather moderate In the opinion of one of the best “human 
geographers” it is estimated as follows “If geography is far 
from explaining everything m the house, at least the human 
habitation cannot be completely understood without an appeal to 
geography ‘ This estimate of geographical influences m this 
fleld does not ascribe very much to them, and an innumerable 
senes of facts may be indicated to show that “geographical con- 
ditions are far from explaining everything in the house ’’ Places 
the most different m geographical respects often show remark 
able similarities in types of dwellings A conspicuous example of 
this IS given by the United States of America, where over an 
immense area with the roost different climate and other condi 
tions, one sees practically similar types of houses m the East and 
the West in the North and the South The variations in houses 
m different parts of the country rarely surpass those between 
different houses of the same city or neighborhood On the other 
hand, It IS enough to compare the types of dwellings m similar 
geographical conditions eg, those in the praines of America 
and m the prairies (ste{>fvs) of Russia, m the seashore regions 
(r g , New York, Trieste, Almeria or Algeria) , to see the greatest 
differences among them, in spite of a similarity of geographic 
conditions The same is true in regard to the prjmitne peoples 
“The Hopi and Navajo Indians have both occupied, for a long 
period, the same part of northwestern Arizona Though the 

“ BiUbnes ffuman C'Otrapky p 94 Sec also Chap III 
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same building materia! is available, nevertheless the Hopi 
construct the well known terraced sandstone houses with a rec 
tangular cell as the architectural unit while the Navajo dwell in 
conical earth covered huts ** Add to this the changes in dwell 
mgs of the same area in the course of tune Without any notice 
able change in the geographic conditions of the area the dominant 
type of dwelling often within some thirty or forty years changes 
considerably 

It 13 useless to insist on these evident facts They can only 
mean that geographical determinism in this field is loose and rela 
tive Its effects sometimes may be completely obliterated by a 
play of other factors If the human habitation cannot be under 
stood completely without an appeal to geography every attempt 
to account for it by geograph) alone is hopeless and fallacious 
All that has b«en said of human habitation may be applied to 
the direction and character of roads and generally to the means 
of transportation ” 

6 CEOGRAPHICAI- CONDITIONS AND CLOTHING 

This category of social phenomena also has a correlation with 
geographical conditions though less noticeable than that of dwell 
mgs and roads Clothing m the colder regions or seasons is 
somewhat thicker and warmer than in warmer regions or seasons 
But this is almost the only way in which the influence of geograph 
ical agencies manifests itself Immensely numerous differences 
and lanations in the clothing of different societies groups and 
times seem to be conditioned by other than geographical agencies 
The CAtravagances of fashion the jearl) changes m men s and 
women s clothes the different uniforms of \arious social groups 
(soldiers priests monks officials and so on) the different cos 
tumes of larious peoples and especiallj through historical times 
these and thousands of similar phenomena seem to hate nothing 
"iio ■wfi'ii. 'niiaeCL irtfcoences are 

slight and unnoticeable 

’’Lowie R H Cuilure and Elhn)J»gj pp 49-65 N Y 1917 
“See an able anal>s»s m Bsvh>Es op (it pp itoff \ai.i.ait C La m r 
Pans 1908 paisim 
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7 GEOGRAPHICAL CONDITIONS AND FOOD AND DRINK 

There is also some dependence between the flora and fauna of 
a geographic environment and the quantity and the quality of 
food and drink of a society The seashore people eat more fish 
than a people who inhabit an area ivithout uaters rich with fish 
A society situated in a fruit bearing area eats more fruit than 
those m areas where the trees are absent or cannot be cultivated 
Such correlations may be found in many places But these are 
neither general, nor always noticeable Even among relatively 
primitive tribes it is easy to see that the principal forms of food 
are often similar among tribes situate in essentially different 
environments and different among tnbes of similar environments 
Here are a few cases of the many collected by F P Armitage 

Principal kinds of food and corresponding peoples 
Rice Oraons, S Indians, Chinese, Koreans, Miindas, Japa- 
nese, Looshais, N Aragans, Tonkingese, Laosians, Siamese 
Wheat, Millet or Oats, phts Cattle or Fish Kabardians of the 
plain and mountains, Armenians, Albanians, Tadjiks, Turko- 
mans, Norwegians Finns Lns, Kirghiians, Scots 
Fish plus Flesh Eskimos, Dogribs, Chinooks, Kootenayans, 
Comanches, Blackfeet, Crows Ctees, Charruas, Macobys 
Flesh plus Maize Sioux, Pawnees, Ojibwas, Lenguas, Machi 
cuys, Iroquois, Algonquin, Muskohogian, Concapah, Yakui, 
Mohaves, Navajos, Yumas, Pimas, Papagos, Opatas, Mayas. 
Mexicans, Tepehuans 

In each ' food group” we see peoples who live in the most 
different geographical environment The same ‘‘independence of 
food” from geographical factor is still more conspicuous in com 
plex societies In spite of the most different geographical con 
ditions of the United States of America food is substantially the 
same Furthermore, “the people of %vestem Europe consume 
large quantities of coffee, tea, and cocoa, while cow’s milk from 
European mountain pastures is consumed by the inhabitants of 
Shanghai and South Africa Increased facilities of transporta- 

i*A*JorAGE, F P , Dieland Race, pp 30-34, London 
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do with geographic factors Meanwhile, they compose the most 
substantial phenomena in this fidd of geographical determinism 

8 GEOGRAPHICAL CONDITIONS AND ECONOMIC LIFE AND 
ORGANIZATION 

A Geo^ra^/iicai Cotiditionr and Wedth — We have numerous 
theories of the geographical conditioning of economic phenomena 
The first group of these theories tries to show that geographic 
conditions have determined almost completely the amount of 
wealth produced and owned by a society, especially during the 
earlier stages of social life “Of all the results which are pro- 
duced among a people by climate, (food) and soil, the accumula- 
tion of wealth is the earliest, and m many respects the most 
important . and the history of wealth in its earliest stages 
will be found to depend entirely on soil and climate ” 

Such is the essence of these theories m Buckle's formulation 
There is no doubt that there is a part truth in the statement 
But onlj a part Even m regard to many primitive tribes the 
above proposition is fallacious, not to speak of its fallacy in 
regard to complex societies In the first place the phenomenon 
of wealth itself is not something static but something that varies 
strongly in its nature, according to the social circumstances 
Which of the products of a geographic environment become eco- 
nomically valuable, depends not only on the nature of these 
products but also on the character of a society Oil, naphtha, 
even coal and iron ore, or an abundance of water falls have no 
economic lalue for a -society which does not know how to utilize 
them A territorv rich »Uh these products is very unfavorable 
for the accumulation of wealth by a primitive tnbe of hunters 
or tillers, and the same ternloiy is very favorable for the en 
nchment of a modern industrial society The same geographic 
environment may have great economic value for a people who 
know how to exploit it, and it may have no value for a people 
who do not have this knowledge, and xnce versa quite different 
geografthicaJ r^ons may have similar economic value for dif- 
ferent peoples This means that there is no such thing as a 

i» Buckle, H T , /xlraJwiWB to lie Htslory of Ctr«i»aoIton of England, 
and revised edition by J M Robertson, pp 24-26, and Chap II, London, N V- 
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geographic environment valuable in itself, under all circumstances, 
for all societies, regardless of their character For these reasons 
Buckle’s proposition needs a senous limitation In the second 
place, the assumption that all bnlhant and wealthy civilizations of 
earlier times have happened m an exclusively “favorable” natural 
environment, is also questionable The geographical conditions 
of Sparta, or Athens, or even ancient Egypt may be styled as 
“rich” and fertile onlj m a very relative sense If there were 
no accommodations made by the inhabitants, the natural environ- 
ment of these societies is to be recognized as rather “poor ” And 
>et, this did not hinder the production and accumulation of great 
wealth On the other hand, m spite of the richness of the 
natural resources of Amenca its pre European inhabitants did 
not accumulate great wealth *• In the third place the assumption 
that primitive tribes nho !ne within the same geographical en- 
vironment are equally wealth) is also not accurate Among other 
authors R H Lowie and R Thurnwald have shown this in 
regard to the Hopi and the Navajo Indians and m regard to a 
series of other tribes ** In the fo irth place, the average per 
capita wealth of contemporary societies and corresponding dif 
ferences m this respect cannot be accounted for through the 
hypothesis The same is true m regard to the fluctuations of 
impoverishment and prospent) during the course of time within 
a population which lives in the same geographic environment 
The natural resources of Russia are scarcely poorer than those 
of any other country, and )et, the per capita wealth of its popula 
tion IS one of the lowest The Indians and the Americans inhabit 
the same territory and jet the former were poor, the latter were 
and are rich Bruhnes gives a lot^ senes of facts which show 
the accumulation of considerable wealth and economic prosperity 
among populations m a ver> hostile natural environment and 
tire icrsa These reasons are enough to show the one-sidedness 

" See further the classical cntiasin of these theories given by Gobmeau His 
objections are valid in essence up to this time. Some of Buckle s fallacies in 
this respect are justly indicated and cbected by Robertson m his editorial re- 
marks and footnotes in the above edition of Buclde s book. 

’’SeeLowTE, R H , Culture and Etha^ogj, ^ 486, N Y, 1917, Tbc*.v- 
R , * I>ie Gestaltimg der WutschaftsentwKklung aus ihren Aafangen 
heraus,” m Ennnieruntsiabe fur Uax lieber, Vol I pp 273-336, Munich, 1923 

” See Belbnes, cp ol.Chap Vlll andpp 593 5 See his discussion. 
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of the theones tinder discussion Tljere is some truth in the 
theories because, under given conditions of a soaety the char- 
acter of natural resources may faalitate or hinder an accumula- 
tion of wealth, but this is only one factor among many, and it 
IS scarcely more important than many other non geographical 
agencies ** 

B Geographical Conditions and the Character of Industries of 
a Society — A second senes of the geographical theones tries 
to show the existence of a close correlation between geographical 
conditions and economic or industnal actnities of a given society 
Practically every textbook in econormc or industnal geography, 
and almost every textixiok m history, emphasizes the great con 
ditiomng role of geographical factors in this respect** Place 
determines the method of obtaining the means of subsistence of 
a society or the character of its economic activities We have 
seen how Le Play s formula shews the determining role of geo- 
graphical conditions In a similar uay it is traced by a croud 
of histonans and economic geographers It is evident that a 
society whose territory does not include coal or other valuable 
minerals and metals cannot be expected to develop the mining 
industry It is clear also that a territory with infertile soil 
cannot be expected to produce a soocty whose principal industry 
IS agriculture. This means that there is some truth in all these 
theones But again, the correlation between geographic environ 
ment and the industrial activities of a society is often over 
estimated Though in many cases it is tangible, in most of the 
others it is very loose and even indefinite 

It IS hard to agree with the claim of Demolms and other geog 

a The fundamental source of the fallacies erf the f eographers u thar disregard 
of soeval enwmunent and of hereditary diSoences of human beings, la this 
respect Buckle’s complete disregard of mheroit differences expressed in his tsote 
on page 22 is epical for many geosrspheis. If a one-sicled geographical theory 
of tte production of wealth is very defective, still more defective is a geographical 
theory of the distribution of wealth which is also typically outlined by Buctle- 
It IS so faHaaous that it does not need even to be cntiozed. See Bt>cB.E, 0^ 
cit , pp 28 ff 

“Sm as example Sempce Eitrai Ch, Amrru^n History ond Its Geegrophu 
ConJUions, 1903 Seufle, Injltmca ofCeog Environment, 1911, Suttb f ^ 
Industnai end Commercuil Ctegrafhy 1913 WaiTBECS, R. H , and Fr>*cs V C., 
Economic Geography, 1924 HorrutCTON, E, and WiLLiMiS, F E, Bustneu 

Geography, iga WnrtBECS, R. H, Indnstnai Geography, 197^ see other lit«a 

tvre ated is these bools. 
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raphers that a mere knowledge of the geographical conditions 
of a given territory is sufficient to enable us to forecast the 
character of the industries or the principal economic activities 
of the population of such a temtory The conditions of the 
steppes of Russia and American praxries is similar in many re- 
spects, and yet the economic activities of the nomadic and half- 
nomadic population of the Russian steppes and those of the Amer- 
ican prairies are different The population of the mountains of 
Switzerland, the Basques of the Pyrenees, and the Tibetans, Ine 
in similar mountainous conditions and yet the industries through 
which they get their means of subsistence are different The 
Bushmen and the Herrero dwell in the same deserts, but hunting is 
the basic industry of the former and cattle breeding of the latter ** 
Many Indian tribes lived in areas where the soil was Icrtile and 
very favorable for the development of agriculture, and yet it 
almost did not exist at all among them On the other hand, in 
the Western Carpathians which are much less favorable for the 
de\eIopment of agriculture, it is greatly developed and 88 per cent 
of the ground is cultivated, while in the Eastern Carpathians 
where land is more fertile, cultivation is less developed and only 
13 per cent of the land is tilled ** On Majorca, especially on the 
great western sierras of the island, m spite of the most unfavor- 
able conditions, the people “have accomplished and are still ac- 
complishing the miraculous feat of developing irrigated gardens 
of their huertas”*^ Post faclttm, we arc prone to believe his- 
torians when they say that “the development of navigation by 
the Phoenicians was due to the favorable sea shore environment " 
In fact these and a great many similar explanations are mislead- 
ing In the case of the Phoenicians, the real situation was as 
follows 

It will be difficult to find any less hospitable regions m the Med- 
iterranean than the little comer of the Syrian shore where are situated 
the ports of Tyre and Sidon, famous in antiquity The situations 
are un'tavorafle m themselves, and very oltcn a heavy swell from 
the open sea makes it difficult to enter or to leave the port, and yet, 

“ See Tburnwald, R , D*e Gfslaliiing der WtTiscfuiJtstntwklunt aw *hren An- 
fangm keraus, Muiuch, 1923 

• BauHvas, Ilumcn Ctogropity, p 535 

“ , p 594 
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the Phceniaans were a peojJe of navigators and colonists Why’ 
Because their commeraal ii^enmty made up for the unkindness of 
nature 

The same is true of a great many other post factum geographical 
interpretations of the industrial activities of different peoples 
given in the courses of history From the fact that the Greeks or 
the Phosniaans became navigators and developed a great man 
time commerce they concluded that the geographical position was 
responsible for it In fact m these and in many other cases 
the geographical enAnronments were far from being favorable 
Besides plenty of peoples ha\e Ined m a much more favorable 
environment for the development of navigation and failed to 
do so Such discrepanaes between geographical conditions and 
the character of the industrial activities of a population are so 
numerous that the above statement of the geographers loses its 
general character and eventually means only indefinite geograph 
ical determinism The final proofs are those changes of the 
industrial activities of a population which sometimes occur in a 
short period of time For instance m the United States during 
the last thirty years the percentage of males engaged m agn 
culture decreased from 50 to 35 of all males gainfully employed 
This is a very serious change m the industrial activities of the 
population Neither can it be accounted for through geographic 
conditions In essence they are now exactly the same as thirty 
years ago The following table shoAvs the number of workers 
engaged in certain specified occupations in the United States per 
million of the population 

The table shows very senous changes in occupational activities 
of the population within the period of seventy years These 
changes cannot be accounted for through geographical conditions 

Bkuhves op ctt p 595 Dubois Marcel La tnse manhmt p 25 

See a more deUuled saajyas as U> the extect of Greek geograpiical eoviroo 
nient which was favorable fcff laantime navigauon m Vallaux La mor paia 

many facts in Brvbnes op tti Qiap VIII and pp 594 ff See alM 
Vallaux s cntiasm of coTTespoodmg geographical theones of K Ritter and F 
Ratael and the convincing and abundant factual material given to show the 
inadequacy of all one-sided geographical theones of this kmd Vallaui. C 
Xn mer pp 27 £E and Chap II Vauaux Lesolttlelat pp 152 ff and pasnm 

«• Jones M Z 'Trend of Occupations in the Population Ifonthjy Laior 
Jteneir May 1925. 
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In regard to complex society especially, there is no possibility 
of any dose correlation between physical environment and in- 
dustrial activities 

C Geographical CottdiUona and Business Cycles and the 
Rhythm of Economic Life — TTic third group of geographical 
theories consists of those attempting to establish a correlation be- 
tiveen geographical conditions and the waves of prosperity and 
impoverishment, business revivals and depressions The theories 
daim that the economic life of a soaety ultimately is determined 
by geographical agencies Plato often said that great geograph 
ical processes like earthquakes or inundations were responsible 
for the decay of prosperity and of the civilizations of many 
societies A great many other authors have stressed the parallel 
ism beUveen dynamics in dimate and economic cydes in the hfc 
of different societies 

At the present time we have seieral studies of this kind As 
examples of such studies, we may mention the sun spot theory of 
business cydes of W Stanley Jevons, published in 1875,“ the 
same theory slightly modified by H Stanley Jevons , ** the theory 
ofW H Shaw, concerning the correlation between the periodicity 
of wheat yields and clunatic changes ** Bruckner’s theory of the 
correlation of dimatic changes with the fluctuation of the eco- 
nomic life of a society ** H H Oayton’s theory of the com 
mercial panics m the Umted States and their correlation with 
penods of deficient rainfall m the Ohio Valley, a similar theory 
of W H Bevendge,’* and finally the meteorological theory of 
business cydes developed by E Huntington (1876- )** and 

"jElos.W S , tn Currency end Finance, 

“Jevons, H S, 'Tbe Causes ctf Unemplovnient Th« ConUmporary Rntev, 
1909. PP 165-189 

“ Shaw, W N , An Apparent Periodicity in the Yield of Wheat," etc , Pro- 
codings of the Riryal Soculy, Senes A, VoL UCXVIII pp 69-76 

“BkOceneb, per Eiafluss d. yitmayiiwankupgen auf die Ernteertrage und 
Getradepmse in Europa,’ Ceographafie ZeOschrtfl, VoJ. I, 1895, pp 39-S*i 
100-108 

Clatioh. H "The Influence ot Rainfall on Conunerce and Pohucs, 
Popvicr Science ifonthly Dec., 1901 

*• Beveeuhse, W H , "Bntidi Exports sad the Barometer,’’ The Beonome 
JoutmI, March, Jjro "Weather and Harvest Cycles, ’ The ^onomte Jovrndi, 
ipji, pp +29-449 

” HukiiNCTOii, E , World Parser nitd Etolititon, 1919, Chaps. II, III, IV 
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especially by H L Moore (1869- ) There are several 
other works of this kind but they need not be mentioned because 
they add very little, if anything, to the data and the statements 
of the works indicated The theory of W S Jevons and partly 
that of H S Jevons are now unsupportable in their concrete 
fonn All of the other theories are similar in character Be- 
cause the most elaborate and the most scientific appear to be 
those of Beveridge and Moore, my analysis is therefore limited 
to a discussion of these two authors and to a brief analysis of a 
somewhat different hypothesis of Huntington 

The essence of Dr H L Moore’s elaborate theory is as 
follows 

The weather conditions represented by the rainfall ir the central 
part of the United States, and probably in other continental areas 
pass through cycles of approximately thirty three years and eight 
years in duration, causing like cycles in the yield per acre of the 
crops, these cycles of crops constitute the natural, material current 
which drags upon the surface the lagging rhythmically changing 
values and prices with which the economist is more immediately 
concerned ** 

According to his mathematical analysis, the correlation between 
the fluctuation of crops and an index of the mean effectne ram 
fall m the Ohio Valley during the critical periods of the crops 
(July August) la r= 584*’ Having shown this correlation 
Moore proceeds to find a further correlation between the fluctua 
tion of the crops and the business cycle His theory is as 
follows 

The rhythmically varying yield per acre of the crops is the cause 
of economic cycles, when the yield increases, the volume of trade, 
the activity of industry, and the amount of employment increase, 
the demand for producers’ goods rises, the demand curves for agri 
cultural commodities nse , with the ultimate result of a rise of general 

** Moore, H L , Ecofurmtc Cycles Thetr Losb and Cause, N Y , 1914 Cener 
Economic Cycles, N Y , 1923 

" W C says this theory ‘^catcdy aSords a. convincing eiplanation 

of business cycles " MrrcHEii, Bussness Cydes, 1913, p 19 

* Moore, H L , op otl , p 149 

® Moore, H L.op ftr,p 53 
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prices The contraiy changes would follow upon a fall in the yield 
per acre of the crops 

The theory is supported by the authors painstaking anaijsis 
of the fluctuations of the business barometer (measured through 
pig iron production) and those of crop production The coefficient 
of correlation between them is r= 718 with a lag in the cjcles 
of pig iron production of one or two jears The coeffiaent of 
correlation between the fluctuations of crops and the movement of 
general prices is still higher (with a lag of about four >ears) 
here r= 800 ** Such is the essence of this theory 

Bevendge s theory of business rycles is similar to that of 
Moore The only differences are in the data methods and some 
of the conclusions The essentials of his theory and argumenta 
tion are as follows Wheat prices m western and central Europe 
during the period from 1500 to 1869 appear to show that m the 
fluctuation of prices there is a major penodioty of 306 years 
or 15 years one way and 15 the other and a minor fluctuation of 
15 2 or 15 4 years With a lag of one year this periodicity corre 
spends m his opinion to the periodicity in crops due to flue 
tuations of the weather Other factors influenced the fluctuation 
of pnees but the most fundamental was the weather The chart 
(of prices) must be accepted as essentially a reflection of hanest 
success and harvest failure In his first article he claimed that 
the penodicitv of 15 2 or 15 4 years in the fluctuation of prices 
corresponded to a similar penodicity of weather conditions due to 
sun spots In his second paper in answer to some objections pre 
sented by the secretary of the Rojal JleteoroIogicaJ Soaety W 
W Brvant Bevendge gave a more complex interpretation He 
agreed that the penodiatv of the sun spots was not but about 
II years He admitted that a cycle of 15 3 years had not been 
found m any meteorological record Howe\er he claimed that 
weather fluctuations showed periodiaties of 4 38 or 4 77 8 34 
years Besides there was the periodicity of 4 37 years in ram 
fall The period of 15 3 or of 306 years could be divided corre 
spondingly into the periods of 4 38 4 77 8 34 4 37 years wh ch 
were similar to the fluctuations of meteorological phenomena In 
his further analysis he indicates that besides the periodicities of 
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15 and 30 years in the movement of prices there were periods 
of 4.38. 5 II, 2 74, 3 71, 34.992. 48 74-75, and 271 years'” 

Such are the essentials of Bevendges theory The meteoro 
logical theories are similar to those of Moore and Bevendge, but 
less elaborate and based on less data The theory of Huntington 
IS somewhat different He tries to establish the influence of 
climatic conditions on economic life not so much through the 
medium of harvests, conditioned by the weather, as through the 
medium of the health of the population %vhich is affected by 
climatic agencies His principal thesis is that climate and its 
fluctuations cause fluctuations in health and the efficiency of 
physical and mental work, fluctuations in health and m work 
efficiency lead to corresponding fluctuations of business and eco 
nomic conditions of a society He tries to corroborate this con 
tention with many data, among which the most important are 
those which show the parallelism of the death rate and the busi 
ness depressions or revivals m Connecticut, New York Massa- 
chusetts and Chicago in the period from 1870 to 1910 "A high 
death rate (as an index of health) regularly precedes hard times, 
while a low death rate precedes prosperity Health is a cause 
far more than an effect (of business prosperity) Health m its 
turn 18 determined by the weather ” Such in brief is the essence 
of Huntington’s theory** 

Now let us briefly discuss to what extent the above theories 
are \alid We will admit at the start that many dynamical proc- 
esses m the geographical environment of a society influence and 
sometimes very seriously, dynamics of economic life Earth 
quakes, like the recent one in Japan or many others, or the dry- 
ing up of an area, or its inundation, and similar natural processes 
may disorganize or e\en imperil the economic life of a society 
Ho\se\er, such catastrophic changes in geographical environment 
are relatiiely very rare and often of short duration Therefore 
in a long life of a society they do not count much in the non- 
catastrophic fluctuations of economic processes 

In the second place, it is scarcely possible to deny a condition- 
ing role to climatic and geographic agencies in determining the 
* Bevekidge, TlVaiAfr and Harttsl Cycles, pasnm 

“ Huntisgtov, E , ItorW Potcct anrf 29-31, and Chaps III, IV 
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quantJtv and quality of harvest, and through it, espeaally m 
agricultural countries, of iluctnations of the business cycle How 
ever, though human control in this field is still limited, neierthe 
less, interference of the other non geographical agenaes, like 
agricultural knowledge, human energy, care, and so on, and also 
the expansion of trade and commerce now and m the past, have 
been limiting and neutrahzmg to a considerable extent the effects 
of geographical influences Besides, m any wide area geographi 
cal factors rarely are identical, if favorable in one place they are 
unfavorable in another and m this way they, themselves, mav 
neutralize their own effects to an extent which renders them in 
capable of seriously influencing the whole economic life of a 
society Nevertheless, we must still recognize to some extent 
the conditioning role of geographical factors in the dynamics of 
economic life 

But does this mean that this conditioning is so great and so 
decisive that such phenomena as business cycles and movements 
of prices must reflect it regularly, as the above theories claim^ 
Can we say that this correlation is so close that it may be traced 
m the business cycles of an industrialized society^ It is hard 
to answer this question definitely Nevertheless the reasons for 
a negative answer are almost as strong as for a positive one The 
weakest points of theories such as those of Beveridge are as fol 
lows First, they claim that a definite periodicity of weather 
conditions (or of sun spots) exists and with this penodiaty 
attempt to correlate corresponding fluctuations in business Even 
granting that such a periodicity exists, we are somewhat cm 
barrassed by its diversity as reported by different authors of this 
school According to Moore these penods are of 8 and 33 years 
of length, according to Beveridge they are 4 37 5 i, il 12, 8 34. 
15 3, 30 6 and other years of length, according to Jevons, both 
W S and H S , they are 1044, 3 7, 7 and ii years, according 
to W N Shaw, 2 75 and 367 years, according to Bruckner, 35 
years, and so on This discordance in the length of weather 
penodicities among the proponents of this theory of economic 
cycles makes a definite, and more or less general, periodicity m 
weather conditions somewhat uncertain and raises the question as 
to whether the above penods are really existing or have arisen as 
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a result of arithmetical and mathematical Inffiiipulations of the 
authors 

Some of them, like Professor Moore, nhve obtatD^ ^theih 
periods from a computation of a real amount of^aiftfalLin-the 
Ohio Valley*’ but some others, like Beveridge, deduced the 
penodicity in weather fluctuation from that of the fluctuation of 
wheat prices Besides, the lengths of the periods of Beveridge’s 
theory are so various and different that^he very fact of their 
existence amounts almost to an absence of any definite periodicity 
to say that there are periods of 2, 3, 4 5. 7, 1 1, 15 and so on years 
practically means that there are no periods Thus the first defect 
of all these theories vitiates their starting point and suggests their 
tentative and uncertain character Their second defect results from 
the fact that the periodicity of the sun spots or of weather fluctua- 
tions IS also uncertain Though Sir Arthur Shuster’s theory of the 
eleven year periods of the sun spots is popular, nevertheless, this 
period represents only an approximate average of various figures 
ranging from 16 to 6 years between the maximum periods of the 
sun spots m the years from 1750 to 1906*® As any senes of 
figures may give some average this eleven year period is rather 
fictitious and not a real penodicity of the sun spot maximums 
Furthermore several other meteorologists have indicated the exist- 
ence of different periodicities of the sun spots and weather fluctua- 
tions This discordance of the meteorologists indicates the uncer- 
tainty of the very fact of the existence of any periodicity in these 
fields And some of the prominent specialists in the field of meteor- 
ology probably are not far from the truth when they deny decid- 
edly the existence of any definite pcnodiaty in the fluctuation of 
the sun spots or weather conditions An example of this is the 
paper “Weather and Cyclical Fluctuations,” by Walter W Bryant, 
honorary secretary of the Royal Meteorological Society In his 
criticism of Beveridge’s theory he indicates that there is no defi- 
nite periodicity either in the sun spots, m the effects of the tide- 
raising efficient of the moon, or m the weather fluctuations 

Though, even this is seriously questioned- See Wricett, Ph G . ‘ Moore s 
Econonuc Cydes,” QuarUrly Jintmal ^ EconomKS Vol XXIX, pp 631-641 

** The sun-spot manraums happened m the years 1750 1761, i77o. 1778, 1804, 
1817, 1830 1837, 1848, i860, 1871, 1883, 1893. 1906 The son spot nummimi 
periods give a sunilar senes. 
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“Accepting the barometer data I have examined those from 1873 
to 1904 (for India and other {daces} and from 1873 to 1903 for 
North America, each being a homogeneous series The barom 
eter figures show no evidence of any period such as fifteen and 
one third jears” (claimed definitely by Beveridge in his first 
paper) 

As to the periodicity of the sun spots, says Bryant, Professor 
Kimura has analyzed them from 1750 to 191 1, found their curve, 
and made a prediction of their movement up to 1950 “But the 
actual figures disagreed with the prediction of the first year and 
became worse and worse year by year” The conclusion of the 
author is that in view of the absence of any definite periodicity 
m meteorological conditions “it does not seem likely that the 
time has yet come for long range forecasting to become a prac 
tical factor m the regulation of the world s food Supply ' ** The 
validity of these objections has been recognized partly explicitly 
and partly implicitly by Beveridge in his second paper He is 
much Jess decisive in his statement and practically gives up his 
theory of the fifteen years periodicity in the fluctuation of 
weather conditions Instead he indicates numerous different 
periodicities in the fluctuation of prices but fails to show corre 
spending periods m the fluctuation of the weather Finally, he 
concludes, “There is hardly any enterpnze more deluding or more 
desperate than the search for weather cycles The gold we gather 
turns incessantly to ashes but the 15 3 year cycle seems to have 
the ring of true metal ” 

This IS practically a confession to the invalidity of his own 
theory, which is still more weakened because his prediction of 
an exceptionally poor harvest for the years 1923, 1924, 1925 seems 
not to have been corroborated ** 

** BRVAiiT, W , "The Weather and Cydteal Fluctuations,'’ The Economc ^ 
vtetc, 19JI, pp 4S-49 See also Ward R de C , Chmate ConstJered Espee*dly 
tn JtelolK'n to ilan, pp 356 ff , Chap XI, N Y , 1918 The results of investi 
gations of the sun spot penodierty and of penodic osoUatioas of (clmate) have 
not been satisfactory In somecases tberelatwn to stin spot penodiaty w open 
to debate in others the results are contiadictory ’’ Sudi is a brief suminary 
of the situation of the problem. Ibtd,pp 356-357 

►“Beverimb, op rU,p 449 

•' StiU more questionable are the attempts to corrdate the penods of the sun- 
spot maidinuiiis with revolutions sod soaal upheavals or psychical pandeoa® 
(theory of a Rusaan, Professor Cbiiev^, published m 19*2) the sun spots with 
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This means that the corner stone of the meteorological theories 
of business cycles, the existence of a definite periodicity in the 
sun spots or in the weather fluctuations, is not certain at all 
Naturally still less vahd is a theoretical scheme erected on such 
an uncertain foundation And the discordance of the theories 
about the length of the periodicities is a further corroboration of 
this uncertainty Lack of correlation between business cycles and 
the alleged cycles in weather conditions, as soon as they are 
definitely proclaimed, is further evidence of the inconclusive 
character of all these theories To avoid such, contradictions 
the authors try, through division and subdivision of their periods, 
to patch up their theories, but such efforts are far from being 
successful Some of them, again in disagreement with one an 
other, try to achieve the alleged parallelism of business and 
weather fluctuations through the use of different lags such as 
one, two three four or five years, according to the demands of 
the theory It is eiident that such mathematical manipulations 
as the subdivision of the alleged periodicities and the use of 
elastic "lags” which shorten and lengthen according to the re 
quirements of the problem can make correlations where none 
exist Furthermore, the data which are carefully analyzed like 
those of Professor Moore are nevertheless too local to form a 
basis for world wide generalizations and for the claim that “the 
rhythmically varying yield per acre of the crops is the cause of 
economic cicles” It ma> be one of the causes but it certainly 
IS not the cause Finally the correlation of the years of business 
revivals and depressions with the years of good and bad harvests 
does not even support the idea of a mutual relationship between 
business fluctuations and crops 


There are many cases in which increased yields accompanied in 
creased prosperity or in which poor crops and depressions went 
together But the correlation between volume of production and 
business conditions is far less perfect for wheat than for minerals 
(pig iron and coal) The yeafs of 1899 for America. 189:, for 


ep demies (Sardeaux) with religKius uphe*v^ and so on sk^^sm, 

hoisex er dL not hinder one from welcommg the^wly French ^et> 

ot Scientific Astrology whose purpose « » to study scientiAcdly the problem of 
nieteorologtcal on sLial life Somethmg xaJuable may come out of 

such a study 
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Bntain, 1897 for France, and 1907 for Germany were the years of 
poor crops and, at the same time, of prosperity for each of these 
countries The years of 1908 for America, 1502 for Bntain, 1903 
for France and 1902 for Germai^ were years of good crops, and at 
the same time of business depression Good crops tend to bring 
prosperity (in an agricultural country) and poor crops depression 
in the seasons which foHow But the numerous exceptions to this 
rule show that other factors often orerbalance the effects of the 
harvests 

Besides, growth in production of wheat and pig-iron and coal 
is also far from being parallel 

These considerations** seem to be sufficient for the conclu- 
sions that any close correlation between weather conditions and 
economic fluctuations is not proved as yet, that the theories of 
the parallel periodicities without lags still need to be proved, 
and that even where the parallehsm is found it is necessary to 
show further that it is not inodental Some influence of geo- 
graphical factors in the field of economic phenomena must be 
recognized, but it is so complex and so strongly modified by other 
factors that it is very “loose” (except m catastrophes) and is 
scarcely possible of description in a definite mathematical formula 

Huntington’s variety of the meteorological theories of busi 
ness fluctuations, we shall see further, exaggerates enormously 
the influence of climate upon health and effiaengr Therefore, 
Us comer stone is not valid, not to mention many possible ob- 
jections to his method and data His whole theory is still more 
questionable than the above theones A criticism of his concla- 
tion between climate and health will be given further so that we 
shall not discuss his theory here ** 

“ Mncscu., W , Sanmsi Cydei, pp *37-439 452-453 

" See other objections to these theories in L’aimie soctelcgtgue, pp 80&-S11, 
1923-24, and in special studies irf busuiess cycles and economic fluctuations 
As an additional reason egauist tbe correlatton it may be mentioned that the 
correlation between sun spot number and tree growth which is expected to he 
much higher than that between sun-spot nomber and economic conditions, is 
only +0 1212 "The rdatunsbip is by no means so mtunate as many writers 
imply ’’ Hamis, J A»Thu*, "The Correlation Between Sun-Spot Number and 
Tree Growth.” Monthly Wtather Jtenew, Jan, 1926, ,54 ij-i#- 

“ Sometimes the influence o' meteonflogicai conditions upon business fluctua- 
tions IS seen m tbe so-caUed "sessosat fluctuatioa of business. ” Even such »u 
thors as A Hansen, who seem to be tar from partisans of the meteorological 
theory of business cycles, writes ' The seasonal fluctuations are those which are 
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Thus it seems that even »n the field of economic phenomena, 
where a greater and more direct influence of geographical condi- 
tions IS to be expected, it is neither so omnipotent as to over- 
weigh the influence of other factors, nor so decisive as to be 
manifest m rigid correlations, nor so general as to account for 
differences in economic processes and organization within differ- 
ent social groups and within the same group at different times 
If It is fallacious to deny any role to geographical factors in this 
field, It IS no less fallacious to overestimate the role as many 
geographers and other scholars have done 

9 GEOGRAPHICAL ENVIRONMENT AND RACE 

The position of many geographers on this question is ex- 
pressed typically by Buckle in the following statement 

I cordially subscribe to the remark of one of the greatest thinkers 
of our time, who says of the supposed differences of race, “Of all 

due to the i&fiuence ot the seasons, summer and rnoter, harvest and seed time ’ 
I MU afraid there is a cunous substitution of the mesmsg of words There are 
some short time fluctuations ( ‘seasonal ’) and still they may be due to other than 
geographical or meteorological conditions Prom the fact of tbeir existence it 
does not follow at aU that the responsible factors are meteorological Only when 
such short luae fluctuations within the year show that they repeat regularly from 
year to year approximately in the same climatic penods or in the same months, 
IS such a regularity evidence in favor of climatic factors Meanwhile, if not all, 
then at least a great number of such *' seasonal fluctuations do not show any such 
regulanty Por instance, Hansen $ data of railroad earnings show that the months 
ol maximum eamings in different years were quite different December July, 
and October in 1903, Apnl and July in 1903 Februaiy, November and December 
in 1904, December and November m 1905 Febroaxy and January m 1906 April 
and May m 1907, November and December m 1908 This means that they occur 
in different months in different years, and in penods of quite different weather 
(e f , in December and July) in the same year The same is true of the months 
of nammum eammgs According to the siniple rules of inductive logic such a 
"seasonal” fluctuation is pretty definite testimony that fluctuations have nothing 
to do With the seasons as clunate or meteorological phenomena that the agencies 
responsible for fluctuations are to be looked for somewhere else than in the field 
of climatic conditions, and that finally the fluctuations are rather irregular to be 
styled “seasonal” m the proper sense of the word Other tables and data given 
by Professor Hansen in his taref ul study, invariably, and even more conspicuously, 
show the above irregular characteristics of the so-called ' seasonal" fluctuations 
of "investment composite,” of banting composite." and so on See Hansev, 
A H , Cycles of Prospenty and Deprtssum tn the Untied States. Great Brilatn and 
Cerrnany^ pp 15-16, 19. S7, 3«- 3^33 4*. 58-59. Matfison, 1921 The above 
remarks apply to a great many other economic and non-econortuc seasonal 
fluctuations " Apparently the ' seasonal fluctuations” are simply "short tune” 
fluctuations whose factors are to be found somewhere else than in climatic or 
meteorological conditions. 
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the viiJgar modes of escapu^ {rom the consideration of the effect 
of social and moral influences on the human mind, the most vulgar 
IS that of attributing the diversUies of conduct and character to 
inherent and natural difierences*’ (Mill’s Principles of Political 
Economy, Vol r, p 390) Ordmary writers are constantly falling 
mto the error of assuming the existence of this difference But 
while such onginal distinctions of race are altogether hypothetical 
the discrepancies which are caused by differences of climate, food and 
sod are capable of a satisfactory explanation 

After this Buckle proceeds to show how geographical agencies 
have produced the most substantial differences among various 
societies, in bodies, in minds, m soaal orgamaation, and in his 
torical destinies For him, as for many others, especially earlier 
geographers, raaal differences, either m a greater part or entire!) 
ha\e been due to differences m environment and especially iti 
geographical conditions In this extreme form the theorv may 
scarcely be sustained by any serious geographer of the present, 
but m a somewhat milder form it is supported by a great many 
partizans of this school One of the best examples is Dr Ellen 
Churchill Semple’s Influences of Geographic Environment On 
the Basis of Ratsel s System of Anthrofo Geography (N Y , 
1911) In this volume a long series of physical characteristics of 
man are attributed to the direct and indirect influences of geo 
graphic environment (differentiation of human races under the 
influence of different geographical environments, differences m 
stature, in pigmentation, in thickness of skin, in the character 
of hair, in size of chest and so on) ** Following many of her 
predecessors and especially Ritter and Ratzel, the author, m a 
somewhat milder form, tries to show by several examples the 
validity of her principal correlations Manj other authors in 
a more technical and more competent, but m a narrower form, 
support the same thesis of a correlation between geography and 
racial characteristics in the zoological sense of the term As 
examples of such theories I may mention those of J A Allen, 

“ Buckle, H T , Inlrodueltonlo Pie History of Cmliutton tn England, Senind 
Revised Edition by J M Robertswi, p 22 EondoB, Routledge 

*■ See SeupLC op cU Chap n and ^unn 
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W Ridgeway, A Keith, F Boas, and others To what extent 
are all these claims valid? Are th^ corroborated by the facts 
or are they still m the stage of purely tentative hypotheses ? Let 
us discnminate briefly between the valid and invalid portions of 
these claims In the first place, the assumption of many of these 
authors of the so-called monogenic theory of human origin and 
of a later differentiation ol mankind into different races under 
the influence of different environments, is a mere guess This, 
as well as the opposite or polygenic hypothesis, is and probably 
will remain a mere guess, which cannot be proved or disproved 
For this reason this argument of the geographers and environ- 
mentalists m favor of their theory cannot have any scientific 
value 

There is another point which greatly weakens the position of 
the geographers m this field Racial characteristics m a proper 
sense of the word are those which are inherited The assumption 
that such characteristics may be altered by the geographic en 
vjroninent and, being altered become hereditary traits, supposes 
the possibility of the inheritance of acquired traits This as it is 
known, is a presumption which is still denied by the majority 
of the biologists Therefore the theory of the alteration of racial 
traits through direct influences of geographic factors at the very 
best is based on a very uncertain and questionable foundation 
Until the theory of inheritance of acquired traits is proved we 
cannot admit the possibility of a -modification of racial, that is, 
of hereditary traits under the direct influence of geographic con 
ditions Alteration of these traits through amalgamation and 
Similar factors, does not belong in the category of geographical 


" See Allen J A , “The Influence of Physical Conditions m the Genesis of the 
Speaes, Smtthsonxan Annual Report for igoj Wash 1906 Ridgeway W , The 
Application of the Zoological Laws to Man, NaluH Vol LXXVIII, 1908, 
Kecth, a , "On Certain Factors Conceined mi the Evolution of Human Races.’’ 
Journal of the Royal Anthropehtuailnslt/ute Load, 1916 VoLXLVI andKEira, 
A , ■ La differenaation de 1 humanity en types laciau* Revue generole des 
sciences, Pans, 1919 30“" siin6e Dr Fian* Boas has stressed, not so much the 
influence of geography as envnvnment in general and espeaaUy social environ- 
taent upon the bodily characteristics of man See Boas, F , The A find of Primitive 
1911. Changes tn Bodily Form of Descendanls of Immigranls.^^h 
“ See Sesoi, G , U cnetw umane, Tonno, 1913 Dkon. P-B.The Racial 
Hw/tiry pp 50, g New York. 19*3 .. . 

"E Ch SempI^lSe many other environiiiental.s^wnt«iortout any serious 
rtason that ‘ the umty ol the human species » clewly establisCed. 
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determinism and for this reason cannot be used as an argument 
m favor of their theories 

In the third place, almost all serious theories which advocate 
the possibility of the modification of racial characteristics through 
geographical agencies recogruze that this is possible only in a 
long course of time, hundreds and thousands of years are neces 
sary for a given racial ^ipe to be considerably changed under 
the direct influence of geographic factors®® If this is so it 
means that geographic environment works so slowly that it is 
practically of no significance as an explanation of racial modifies 
tiotis in the course of the history of a population which rarely 
goes back bejond two or three thousands of years It is of 
still less importance for an explanation of the biological changes 
of a population and of its historical destinies for a shorter period 
of time computed by tens of years It is true that we have 
some very valuable attempts to prove the possibility of a modifica 
tion of racial characteristics within a short period of time 
Among such attempts Professor Boas’ study of the bodily 
changes m American immigrants and R M Fleming’s study are 
possibly the best But Dr Franz Boas ascribes the modifying 
role not so much to the geographic as to the social environment 
Besides, his conclusions have been met with such strong criticism 
on the part of the prominent specialists, and their objections are 
so serious that at the very best the results of Boas’ study are 
to be taken as inconclusive ** 

S«e MotsELLi, ‘ Le razze umane e U sentimento di supenonta etnita.” 

RmsIc IlaJiatuidi SocKlofta 1911, pp ^1 S ' Racial traits may change vinder 

permanent influence of envirannient, but hundreds and even thousands of years 
are necessary for such a transformahon 1 do not know any siiigle case of traos 
formation of a race withm one or two geaerattons tatcept the lases doe to an amal 
gamalion The eiwiroiuneiit of a race cannot modify quickly its physical and 
psychical characteristics As to the educatioaa] factor, it is absurd to expect it 
can change a race in a short period of tune It is true that we see at the present 
a rapid change of the characteristics of a people, but scientific observation shows 
that such changes are of a psycho-social, biit not a racial nature ‘ See also 
Dixon, op ctl , pp 479 S , and pamn de Lapouoe. V , Les seUclu>ns sbcmUs, 

PP ^sff 

“ See Boas, Franz, ' ChangesioBodJy Forms of Descendants of Immigrants, 

Senate Docu/’unis, Vo] LXIV, Wadungton, ipn Mis R M Fleming s pap® 
m Afan, Vol XXII, pp 69-7* AnMog critical analyses of these works s« 
especially Serci, G, ' Influeoa ddl’ ambiente sui caratten fisici delluomo 
Rtnsla IlalujtKi Ji soctalofra, iprz, pp 16-24 Flevre H J and Jimks, T C, 
‘'Geographical Distribution of AnthnvologK^ Types m Wales,” Jmireal of 1 « 
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In connection with the progress in the «tudy of the role of 
glands, especially the ductless glands, in the formation of man s 
bodv and physiological processes we have a series of attempts to 
explain through the alteration of gland activity by geographic 
en\ironment, the changes in the racial characteristics of man 
An example of such attempts is the theory of Sir Arthur Keith ** 
At the present moment, there is no doubt that many body traits, 
stature, form of cranium, weight and so on, may be altered 
through modifications of the structure and of the functions of 
glands and especially of the ductless glands But the point is 
that these glands, as a rule are influenced almost exclusnely 
through chemical ingredients consumed principally in the forms 
of food and drink (it is evident that surgical or medical modifica- 
tion of glands did not play any role in the past and even now 
they are quite insignificant means applying only to a very few 
individuals) This explains why a great many geographers even 
before the discovery of the role of glands pointed out that food 
was the most efficient geographical agency m the modification 
of physical and mental traits of a racial group I do not object 
to many facts of this kind but nevertheless senous reservations 
must be made against their use as arguments m favor of the 
geographical hypothesis** 

In the first place not all kinds of food may be important in 


RcyaJ Anthropologual IfisitiuU pp 37“4a Vol XLVI 1916 Pearson K and 
TipfEiT LHC On StabiUty o' the Cephalic Indices tV ithin the Race 
Btomelnia pp 118-138 Vol XVI 1974 C Gini indicated several shortcomings 
m the statistical method used by F Dcas General conclusions of the cntics are 
typically represented by the following statement of Pearson and Tippett Deal 
mg with a large amount of we arc unable to find any change of real sigmfi 
cance m the cephalic indices for school children firom 5 to 20 years old The 
cephalic index IS remarkably stable Having regard to the fact that extraordinary 
tnvironniental differences in this country appear to make no significant change 

m the shape of the bead itis very diffieulttoaccept Professor Boas viewthatthe 
*ild bom to Jewish parents in Enn^ differs m head shape from the child bom 
to the same parents after their arrival m America The cephalic index of the 
Jews IS much the same in the roost djverse enviroiijnent ro Europe and we do not 
believe that anything but hybridization or long selective action can change the 
type. ' 

“See his works already cited Hotrever. he strongly Stresses the relative 
'“changeableness of raaal tiaita. rr ^ o 

^"Seeeg Buckle s discussion of the problem ep e»». Chap n.parstm Semple, 

S«, ^ tt. qpotri toot 

cf Anaitage. though he exaggerates the ^erts of food upon race. 
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this respect Only food and drink which are lacking m definite 
types of vitamines or contain definite ingredients may exert no- 
ticeable effects on glands and through these on the anatomical and 
physiological characteristics of the population Such deficient 
food IS either a rare phenomenon (because the ordinary diet of 
different peoples generally contains all the necessary ingredients) 
or It IS almost equally common among different racial groups and 
for this reason with ferv exceptions, cannot account for their 
bodilv and other differences 

In the second place what is more important, the geographers 
put food and drink among geographic agencies as though the 
food and drink (alcohol, wine, beer, etc ) are entirely determined 
for every society by its geographical conditions We have seen 
that even for a relatively primitive society such a correlation be 
tween its geographic conditions and the character of its food is 
far from being definite and rigid In regard to more advanced 
and complex societies this correlation is so insignificant that there 
IS almost no serious reason for such a claim What and how 
much society eats and drinks is determined not only and, m many 
cases not so much by the geographic, as by other factors There 
fore to include all the effects of the quantity and the quality of 
food and drink on the population as the effects of geographic 
conditions is fallacious We must discount a great many cases of 
such modifications of bodily traits through the agency of food 
as arguments for geographic conditioning If this is done, %ery 
few of the modifications due to food may be classed as geographic 
factors For the same reason Keith's gland theory of the modi- 
fication of races cannot be used as corroborative evidence of the 
geographic theory of race determination 

In the fourth place the geographic theory of race determination 
is far from being corroborated by factual observation If its 
claim of rigid correlation between the kind of geographic environ- 
ment and the character of races were true, we should expect the 
existence of correlations between stature, pigmentation, cephalic 
and nasal indices and so on, on the one hand, and definite geo 
graphic conditions, on the other Corresponding studis arid 
measurements do not fulfill this expectation For instance, the 
studies of Mendes Correa D N Anoutchin B A Gould Broca 
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K- L.V., J Bert, lion, G Retzius, J H 
® A G Love, and oi several others did 

not hnd any correlation even between stature (a trait which is 
much more dependent upon environment and especially upon 
food than many real racial characteristics) and geographic en- 
uronment or latitude, or altitude, or longitude, or geological con- 
ditions, or flora and fauna, or even the character of food and of 
Other geographical conditions of society ** 

The same is true in regard to the character and the length of 
the feet and arms, the pigmentation, dolichocephaly and brachy- 
cephaly, and the color of hair and eyes and body The attempts 
to correlate these characteristics with a definite geographical en- 
^ ironment or its components have not yielded any positive results 
us It IS not sufficient *o talk of environment in explanation of 
e\o ution It is necessary also to take into consideration inner 
conditions of equilibrium of an organism and organic correla 
t«ons Such results are unfavorable for the validity of the 
geographic theories The geographers, howexer, may object that 
migrations and race-blendmg naturally led to a disappearance of 

^ «» iftitsary and AfUhrcpohpe SUilulKi 

PP N Y. i «69 MENUis-CftsiUA. A A, "U 

‘ 9 **' 3 ® 37 i-fio m lus data and 
6? a ‘it ’« w ^ Donmnume tt ta suerre, Pans, 1916, pp 

and eves and ^ establish a correlation between pigmentation of hair 

^ enwonment^ fa^ of any land,- p 69 ANourcam, D N , 
rS cf of jhtjMurc of tU ilcU PopuUxtum of Ruriu* (m 

0 L G. and Ftmvr. C M Anihropoh^. 

iQ Stockholm, 1902, Lm, R , AnlropomOna miiilare, Vol 1 , pp 48- 

Itt R^cherches sur I’ethnologie de la Prance, Memoirs de 

“ Anthropologte de Paru, i8^6 As a matter of fact not a single Urge 
measurement of the population of vanous countnes has discov 
? discussed correlatioa or has accounted for the distnbution of vanous 
traits in the population through geographic conditions The same is 
hv r™ *^dent measurement of the Amencan Army See Army Anlhropoloty 
B Davenport and A G Love, Washington, 1921, passim 
’ P " There IS almost no reason to suppose that the cephalic mdex 

tinder a direct influence of an environment, it appears to be a hereditary char- 
his? °n concludes such a prominent zoC^ogist as P Ch. Mitchell See 

Le iionpiritfme et la guerre, pp 67 ff Not convincing is also a recent attempt 
^rorrelate ma n's nasal index with climatic conditions The nasal mdices of 
^^ous races which for thousands of years dwell in the same clima te remain 
dwerent and the nasal mdex of the same race whose members dwell in diSerent 
'“tnates remain essentially the same. These Ucts make the correlation very 
^estionable. Vide Thomson, A and BiixtON, D , ‘'Man’s Nasal Index m Re- 
tion to Certain Climatic Conditions," Joyrmtl of tie Royal Anlhropoloetcal 
■'«««,. VoL UII, ,9,3 
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the correlations between geographic o^nditions and racial charac* 
tenstics of a population at the present time Through migrations 
and blending racial groups with definite characteristics shaped 
by their geographic environment in the past have been dispersed 
throughout the most different areas and naturally do not exhibit 
any correlations Unfortunately for the geographers such cor 
relations are difficult to establish even for the past Whatever 
may be the basis of the race classification, one fact seems to be 
certain each racial type from immemorial times happens to 
have been dispersed and living in the most different areas If 
for instance we lake the eight fundamental racial types according 
to the classification of Professor Dixon each of these types 
seems to have been distributed in the south and the north among 
the most different geographic conditions ” In other words we 
cannot find even m the past a period m which we would ccr 
tainly have had a principal racial type confined within a definite 
uniform geographic environment This means that even for the 
past such correlatKn between geographic conditions and a definite 
racial tj-pe seems not to have been found ** This makes the 
validity of the the iry still less convincing Finally we do not 
nave any single case in which we have observed a change of racial 
characteristics under a different environment The Nordic whites 
have been living m tropical regions for generations and still 
remain white m spite of the different climate They do not show 
any sign of transformation m the direction of the black races 
We can obsene no difference m skm color between the Amen 
can negro and his kir sman in Africa the one is as black as the 

•’ See Dixon op at pa. am and chapter General Conclusions pp 475® 
Instead of D xon s classtStat on we may take others and the wide geographic 
dispers on of all the pnnapal types remains the same See for instance Haddon 
A C The Races of Man Serci G Hommtdat 1911 Osniker, J The Retell “f 
Jlfrln tpoo 

‘•There are plenty of guesses concenung the place of ongin of many racial 
types and from which they spread Bat these hypotheses are mere guesses they 
are contradictory they aUo show that each type has lived in the most different 
areas and remained unchanged m sp te of quite different geographical conditiotis 
(contranmse it would have been unposs ble to say that the Proto-Kegro d typ« 
iniafi ted £urope if the skuiA'amf sdinktoDs found there were changwi/' &Md!y 
the theories winch admit hypothetically a inodification of a type under the m 
fluence of different environments (e g depigmentat on of black race n the region 
of Balt c sea) are mostly guesses and require time computed by miDennia 
See Dixon op cil pp 479 ff 
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other, although the American negro is no longer living m 
tropics All we have are dianges of some non hereditary or 
non racial traits Such changes may tal« place under the direct 
influence of geographic environment but they have nothing to 
do with a direct change of racial characteristics 

The above seems to be sufficient to show that the claims of the 
geographers are greatly exa^rated that tn regard to a cliange 
of real racial characteristics under the direct influence of geo 
graphic environment their theory is very questionable as yet and 
not proved 

All that remains as relatively valid from these theories is as 
follows First some somatic and physiological characteristics of 
a population which are not hereditary may be changed under 
different geographic conditions Second m the course of mil 
lennia racial traits may be changed through geographic factors 
but this IS not yet proved and if it were proved it can help very 
little in deciphering the great changes in the biologic composition 
of the population which have taken place m the historical eras 
and much shorter periods of time Third many somatic changes 
due to environmental agencies cannot be ascribed to geographical 
agencies but should be ascribed rather to other than geographic 
factors Fourth geographic agencies seem to be able to influence 
the racial composition of the population only indirectly through 
natural selection After they are changed these conditions may 
facilitate survival of one type of human beings and be favorable 
to increased mortality of another type^ In this indirect way 
working through the medium of selection geographic factors 
seem to be efficient But even in this indirect way in view of 
the fact that social env ironmeot is more effective in many cases 
the efficiency of geographic factors working through selection 
may be easily overestimated 

lo GEOGRAPHICAL CONDITIONS AND HEALTH 

In the preceding paragraphs I touched the phenomena whose 
dependence on geographical conditions is relatively the most con 
spicuous I have not denied this dq>endence but have shown 

* Duon op cil p 480 

• See the diaptef Anthropci-Racial and Selectionist SchooL 
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that the correlation is very loose and very relative and tends to 
be obliterated in proceeding from the less to the more complex 
forms of society Let us now turn to the more complex phe 
nomena of human health, energy, behavior and psychology In 
this field we have hundreds of geographical theories vihich at- 
tempt to prove the rigid dependence on geographical factors 
Hundreds of pages would be necessary to outline and to scrutinize 
the thousands of “correlations" which have been formulated in 
this field As a lack of space does not permit such a task, I shall 
proceed in a different way I shall analyze the most elaborated 
* geographical theories" jn this field and shall try to show to 
what extent they arc valid The results of such an analysis, with 
still greater reason, may be applied to all less elaborated “geo- 
graphical generalizations ” As a starting point for such an 
analysts I shall take the works of Professor E Huntington 
(1876- ), which are some of the best m this field If his 
principal ideas are very old, his corroborations and discussions 
are new and more inductive and factual than those of many of 
his predecessors The analysis of these works by the way, will 
give u8 an opportunity to mention and to discuss the results 
of many other studies m the field covered by Huntington In 
his principal sociological works Ctvtltsalion and Chmate, World 
Potter and Evolution and The Character of Paces, Dr Hunting 
ton has tried to show that climate js one of the most important 
factors influencing civilization He tries to prove this by estab 
hshitig a series of correlations between climate and health, be 
tween climate and energy and the efficiency of labor, between 
climate and mental processes as intelligence, genius, and will 
power, and, finally between climate and the character, growth, 
and decay of cmlizations In order to determine to what extent 
his fundamental idea of the omditioning of cnilization by cli- 
mate IS true we must, at least very briefly, scrutinize the validity 
of his minor correlations between climate and health, energy and 
other mental processes 

C.hnioi" .H'uiUl’ — Jt .v j ja'J' .\dfi2 Ahaf r-Utuate .influ- 

ences human health In its essence the validity of the idea can 
scarcely be denied, espeaally in regard to extreme climates Put 
in this general form it is vague and meaningless To become 
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more definite the theory must answer, at least the following 
questions Does climate influence human health through tempera 
ture, or through humidity, or through variability or through some 
other elements^ What is the optimum point of climate for the 
most favorable human health in all respects’ Is such an optimum 
point the same for all human bemgs or does it vary from man to 
man and from group to group’ 

Long before the work of Huntington a series of works were 
published which tried to answer these questions on the bases of 
statistical and experimental investigations’^ Some of these au 
thors have tried even to formulate some general laws In regard 
to the death rate, which Huntington takes as the index of 
health, Moser formulated three “laws” nearly a century ago 
first, monthly curves of the death rate and temperature go to 
gether, the average and extreme points of both phenomena paral 
Wing each other, second, the lower average temperatures are 
accompanied by the higher death rates, and ttce versa third, a 
rise of temperature above normal m the winter reduces and in 
the summer, increases the death rate while a decrease of tempera 
ture below normal m winter and in summer has correspondingly 
opposite results ” Huntington does not add any substantially 
new ideas to those of his predecessors except that he supplies new 
data for the corroboration of the climatic influences on health 
and attempts to point out the most favorable ("the idea! ) c!i 
mate for all human beings at all times This “ideal climate ’ 
is that with an average temperature of about 64® F of aliovit 
80° humidify and a relatively variable one ” In this respect he 
follows (m regard to temperature) the theory of Dexter In 
regard to the statistical data, supplied by Huntington one must 

Moser 1 , , Vte Gesrtu der LebtntAatur Berlin iSj*) Casper J I , 
^ der tVitterung aof Gesundheit und Lcben des Mcnschen in Penk 
^'asiketle tur mtdtzintscke Staluttk, Berlin, 1846 Gisi W Pie lirvhlkerunti 
’ ^ ScJtueti Eidgen, AaratJ, 1868 and Forrv, Tkt Climate of the U t 

M Its Endemic Influences, N Y., 1842 See further the well known works in 
^ von Mayr, fi Levasscur J I VVnpiAiis H 
A Newsholine and othm where ihe {tncUmlwns o( 
tfl birth, and marriage rales according to seasons and tcmpcraliire arc c1ia« 
w^an<iaa2ly2ed. See also their rderences 
n ’’f’ ' PP 242 ff 

71 *5 9*-99 Cwi/iwfiffrt o«ri pp 14-15 

Dexter, Weather Influences,^ 75 N Y iryi\ 
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confess that they compose an impressne series of figures and 
curves whic^ appear very convmai^ And yet a more detailed 
analysis of the data makes them much less conclusive I nould 
ha\e to go too far astray from my purpose if I were to scrutinize 
them one by one in detail Instead of this I can only briefly indi 
cate the principal objections to the conclusive validity of Hunting 
ton 5 results 

A In the first place although the death rate is one of the 
important criteria of health it by no means is unique and ade 
quate especially when it is applied to countries o^ a different 
character For instance Huntington without hesitation on the 
bases of different mortality rates of different countries concludes 
that countries like Russia or Serbia have poorer health than many 
European countries Meamvhile the question is much more 
complex Countries with high birth rates as a general rule 
ha\e a high death rate and those with low birth rates have low 
death rates’® High birth rate is a criterion of the vitality of a 
people no less important than the death rate” Historical ex 
aniples like Rome and Greece with their low birth rate at the 
period of decline testify that a low birth rate is likely to be a 
symptom of the decreasing vitality of a people Therefore the 
countries which from the standpoint of death rate are very 
healthy from the standpoint of their birth rate may occupy an 
opposite rank In the second place studies of death rates of 
different age groups in the countries with low mortality rates 
like England Germany and France and m the countries with high 
mortality rates like Russia Hungary and Bulgaria or Serbia 
have shown that the age groups above 30 and 32 years m the 

” See HuMTincton The Ciaratler of RtKes pp *Ji ff Fig no 13 N Y I924 

" See recent figures m Yule H V The Growth of Population Journal of 
Ihe Royal Stahstuai Soculy 1925 pp 31 33 The correlat on between both 
iate6js+ 81 J901 10, fo/22 cCTinlnes betweentheirfluctuations + 7oor+ 75 

” For this reason it is cwnprehens ble srfiy the most prominent statistioans 
use different formulas for measuring the vitality of people The pnncipal or 
them are D/v/B (Sundbarg) (D — deatli B — birth) B/D (Bros'"! 'Renucke 
(R Pearl J S Sweeney) and D»/B (Rabin) Though even these fonnu^ 
are far from being an adequate Vital ndex they undoubtedly are better tha* 
Huntington s cnlenon S« Rubin M A Afeasure of C nJiaation Journal 
of the Royal Slaltsitcal Soctely Vd LX 1897 Peaw. R The V tality of 
People 0/ Aroerjca American Journal of Hyjiene 1921 Sweeney J S Toa 
Natural Increase of ilaniind Chap I Baltnnore 1926 
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countries with high mortality rates have mortality rates lower 
than the same age groups m England, in spite of the more 
hygienic conditions in this last country This means, that even 
according to Huntington’s o'vn criterion, these more mature 
age groups m the countries with high mortality rates (due prin- 
cipallj to an abundant proportion of children) must be recognized 
as healthier than the same age groups in the countries with low 
death rates (due principally to a low birth rate and therefore 
to a low child mortality) This also means that if we take as 
a cTitenon of health the death rate of the younger age groups, 
the different countries will rank one way and if we take the 
death rates of the age groups abo\e thirty years, their ranks 
will be quite different, if not opposite In the third place, though 
the mortality rate of Russia is much higher than that of Germany 
or France, jet its population, on the basis of recent statistics, 
(before the Re\olution) was pro\ed to be better and healthier 
than the population o! practically all other European countries 
with much lower mortality in the years from 1890 to 1894, out 
of 772,000 Russian recruits only i 8 per cent were entirely un- 
suitable while in Germany this per cent was 62, tn Russia the 
proportion of suitable recruits was 35 per cent higher than in 
Germany and m the majority of other European countries, though 
the Russian requirements in regard to health were somewhat 
higher than in those other European countries’* This shows 
again how inadequate a criterion of health is the general death 
rate Its inadequacy becomes still greater if we take into con- 
sideration that in Germany (and the same phenomenon has been 

See Schallmaver, W , *Eiigeiiik, Lebenshaltung und Auslisc," ZntsckrtJ 
fur So-uiHtsslnschaft Bd XI Hells 5-S, 1908 Prinzinc, F*., "Kujturelle 
Absterbeord TOju g ’ Archil) fur Rasstn und Ceselischafts Bw 
hgie Bd 7 . 1910 PP 579^5 Revfc.R , Uber Zusammmhang mschen Getstes 
krankhnt und Kullur %M , pp 71S-748 See also MACnotrec, W R , “On the 
Expectation of Life in Ancient Rotne,” etc, Btometnia, VoL IX, 1913 

See SCHALLiiAYEX of cit Claasseh. W . "Die Abuehioende Knegstuchtig- 
kat,’ etc Arc/iiv/ur Rassen und GeieUscha/l Btoloftf, Vol VI, 1909 pp 73-77, 
Q.aa$sen Vi , Die Einfluss von Fruchtbarteit,"etc , t 5 v/ , pp 482-492, see also 
his other paper, iM pp 129-132 The reason for this phenomenon is that, 
due to the high death rate among the children, all weaklings are eliminated m 
Russia and only strong people survive to the age of 21 and above, while m 
countnes with a low birth rate and a low mortahty a much greater per cent of 
the weaklings survive This explains the lower death rate of the age groups 
above 30 years in the less cinlirrf cotmtnes. 
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shown jn other European countries), between the end of the nine- 
teenth century and the tune of the World War the death rate was 
declining while the per cent of biologically defective people among 
the population and recruits was rather increasing A senes 
of similar facts could be given, but the above show how condi 
tiona! and relatn e and inadetjuate is the criterion of health chosen 
by Huntington For these reasons, at the very best, Hunting- 
ton’s data show only the dependence of the death rate, and not 
that of health on climate 

B Furthermore, many of Huntington’s data cm the fluctuation 
of the death rate concern not the aggregate death rate but that 
from influenza and pneumonia It is evident that deaths from 
influenza and pneumonia are more dependent on the weather than 
other forms of death , therefore it is rather fallacious to make the 
movement of the death rate from pneumonia typical for that of 
the aggregate death rate ** 

C Furthermore Huntington treats the seasonal and }ear!y 
movement of the death rate rather roughly ** If there appears 
even a remote parallelism between the fluctuations of the death 
rate and temperature or humidity, he contends that the fluctua 
tion of the death rate is the result of that of climate However 
we know how doubtful such a method is. E Purkheim in his 
anal) SIS of the factors of suicide has shown convincingly how un* 
reliable such conclusions are even m the field where the parallel 
isrti between the fluctuations of climate and suicide is much more 

See the figures m the papers ot Claassen, Schallmayer, and Prwxmz 
see, for England, Report Upon Ike Phyneal Exttminalton of Jtfen of MtitUtry 
by National Sennet Afeiual Boatdi, London, Pebr , 1920 In France tins ph*" 
nomenon is still more conspicuous 

“ Later on we shall see how this inadequate health entenon of Hunting® 
makes many of his theones questumable Among them his attempt to explain 
the differences in death rates of different countnes through the influenre 0! 
climate is especially fallacious See his Tke Ciaroeter of Rates, Figs. 12 and I3. 
pp 231 ff , « 

“ See HufCTiNCToif, Ctnlitalion and Climate, Chaps VIII and IX, New Haven, 
1924 

“ The movement of deaths from influenza, pneumoma, and tuberculOM 1 
not identical with the monthly movement of idl causes Whipple, ® " ’ 
Vital Slaitsius, N Y , 1923. Tables 58 86. 92, 96, Fig 72, and others, Public 
ffealik Reports, Vol XXXVI, pp 149S-1501 ti * 

“In this respect I agree with Dr Hexter who says that "he doubts Dr Hunv 

mgton’s method Dr Huntington has utilized the graphic method of compan^^ 

This method is liable to lead to false conclusioiis ” M B , Socio* 

Consequtntes of Business Cycles, p 169, 1925 
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striking ” A Binet found that the appetite of pupils (in form 
of the amount of bread consumed) varied “seasonally” If he 
had followed Huntington’s method, he would have accounted for 
the fluctuation through climatic factors Fortunately Binet does 
not follow this “rough" method, and in the process of analysis 
he shows that the responsible factor is not climate but intellectual 
school work For serious reasons we may question the validity 
of the causal connection between many curves of the death rate 
and climatic factors which Huntington attempts by his “rough” 
method The fact that both curves in selected cases are parallel 
to some extent is not sufficient to prove their interrelations are 
causally or functionally connected This is somewhat corrobo 
rated by the data of Huntington himself In the first place, sev- 
eral of his curves intended to show the parallelism (positive or 
negative) of fluctuations of the death rale and climate causes 
(e g , Figure 7 p 62 in IVorld Po'J.er and Clmate), show such 
a “loose parallelism ’ that only by considerable leniency is it pos- 
sible to say that the curves prove anvthmg 

D At the basis of Huntington s theory lies the questionable 
presumption that short tune fluctuations of the death rate (“sea 
sonal fluctuations ) are due to climatic— “seasonal —factors 
As I indicated above such a presumption is not necessarily cor 
rect Onlj when these “seasonal” fluctuations parallel climatic 
fluctuations from )ear to >ear when they rise or fall uniformly 
with uniform fluctuations of temperature and when identical 
temperature movements at various times and in various countries 
are followed by identical movements of the death rate, only then 
is It possible to account for such ‘seasonal ’ fluctuations of the 
death rate through meteorological factors When such charac 
teristics are absent we have no reason to suppose that the meteoro 
logical factors are responsible for such ‘ seasonal fluctuations 
Meanwhile the data concerning the “seasonal fluctuations of the 
death rate do not show the above characteristics All the> show 
is the existence of short time fluctuations whose factors are to 

* S«e the classical cntiasm of such pitKcdures in Oureheiu E , Le suuuU, 
Chap 111, panm Pans, 1912 See further his discussion of the correJation 
between suiade and geographical factors 

"Binet A, Consommation du pain, Latinit psychohg^qu^, 

PP 317-355 
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be yet explained The meteorological factors alone can account 
for very little of these flortuations Take, for instance, the 
months of the maximum death rate within a year or a senes of 
years In the same area th^ are different according to the 
various authors, and different m different years, and fall at quite 
different seasons with different meteorological conditions For 
instance, according to Huntii^on, such months for Massachu- 
setts are February or March, but according to Dr Hexter, they 
are December and March According to Professor Whipple, 
in New York m 1910, the maximum months were March, April, 
and July, but m 1920, February and March** According to 
Dr Falk, for the registration area of the United States in 1919 
the maximum month was January** This irregularity of the 
months of maximum death rate only suggests that the death rate 
fluctuates withm a year, but it does not permit us to conclude that 
the fluctuation is "seasonal ’ and due to meteorological factors " 
This suggestion is further corroborated by the data for "seasonal ' 
fluctuations of the death rates m various countries If these fluc- 
tuations were due to meteorological conditions we should expect 
that the months of a maximum death rate in the countries with a 
similar climate would be the same or nearly so , while in the coun 
tries with quite different climates they would be considerably dif- 
ferent Is such an expectation corroborated by the data ^ I ant 
afraid it is not For instance, the month of maximum death rate 
in the years from 1889 93 was January in Belgium, Prussia, 
Wurtemherg Austria, Sweden, Buenos Aires and Scotland Note 
the same month in countries with quite different climatic condi- 
tions On the other hand, in European Russia it was August, m 
France, March, in Bavaria, March, in Italy, February, m 
Saxony, August, m Bulgana, December, m Uruguay, December; 
and in Serbia, March Note again the difference m the month 
of maximum deaths between Serbia and Bulgaria, or Bavaria and 
Saxony whose geographic conditions are far more similar than, 
for example, the conditions of Sweden and Buenos Aires These 
data appear to marshal against the meteorological theory. The 
same characteristics are shown by the months of minimmn death 

See HeXtes, M B , SmuiI Coniegaenees of Btmiuss Cycles pp 5^ ■ >9^^ 
MWaiPPLE, G Cb . VtUsl Statulus, Tables 58, 86, 1923 
• F-U-K I S , Principles of Vital SattstKS,^ 183,1923 
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rate m these countries June was such a month for Italj , Bulgaria 
and Massachusetts , July, for France, Rumania and Serbia , Sep 
tember, for Austria, Scotland, Norway, Sweden and Finland, 
October, for Belgium, Prussia, Bavaria, Wurtemberg, European 
Russia, Denmark, and Buenos Aires, November, for Saxonj , 
May, for Rhode Island and Uruguay*® This shows that the 
month of the minimum death rate, e g , October, was the same 
for countries with the roost different climate, and vice versa, 
countries with a somewhat similar climate had different months 
of minimum death rate That is not all, however The monthly 
death rates m different years for the same country show that the 
curves are different from year to year, and the months of maxi 
mum, as well as of minimum death rate, shift one year such a 
month IS January, another February or March, or July or Decern 
ber®‘ Such shifting is difficult to account for through climatic 
factors It indicates that the “seasonal” fluctuation is very ir 
regular and possibly many other factors must be considered 
Further, if climate were such a decisive factor in the “seasonal 
fluctuation of the death rate we should expect that the death rate 
of tlie months which are similar m climate would be someMhat 
similar, while the months with quite different climatic conditions 
would be different The figures, however, do not fully corroborate 
this expectation It is certain that the climate of August and De 
cember in Italy differs more than November and December, and 
yet the death rates of August and December are almost identical 
while those of November and December differ considerably The 
death rate in December and April m Wurtemberg is almost the 
same (1058 and 1056) m spite of a great contrast m climate 
while the death rates m December and November and December 
and January are considerably different ( 1058 for December, 902 
for November, and 1141 for Januarv), though climatic condi- 
tions of these months are more similar than those of December 
and April ®* The statistics of the “seasonal” fluctuation of the 

“See VON Mays, uni Vol n,p 213 Freiburg, 1897. 

" Compare, e g , “Seasonal Distnbutioo of Mortality in Massachusetts for 
1910 and 1920,’’ Ml WairrtE, op nl.pp 266a»da58 they iho-w a very consider 

able difference The same is true of almost any other country 

•*^ONMAya,o^> ril.p 3 i 3 For Massachusetts m 1910 the death rates in 
July, Apnl, February and January are practically equal, while those of August 
and September <103 and 98) or Apnl and May (I07 »od 97) differ greatly in 
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death rate m every country show these "miraculous” fluctuations 
evidently they do not agree with the climatic h\pothesis One 
more fact is to be noted The "seasonar" fluctuations of the death 
rate show that their "seasonal” curies are different for different 
age groups from o to i year, from lo to 20, from 30 to 40, and 
so on Each of the age groups of the same population has its own 
months of maximum and of mmimtim death rate*® Further, 
there are also conspicuous differences in the "seasonal” death 
curve for different occupational, economic, sex, even religious 
classes These differences suggest still stronger that the so-called 
"seasonal” fluctuation of the death rate is not "seasonal” at all in 
the sense that it is conditioned by seasonal climate, but that it is 
only an irregular fluctuation in time whose factors remain as yet 
to be found This brief discussion is enough to show that Dr 
Huntington s.mplifics the situation too much , that his h>-pothesis 
cannot account for much of the real character of these "seasonal” 
fluctuations, and that from these irregular fluctuations he infers 
too rashly that climatic agenaes are the roost responsible factors ** 
E Huntington further says that in regard to health "humidity 
is of great importance” {World Poster p 84) However, the 
studies, statistical and experimental, of numerous other authors,*’ 

spite ot more mmiUr weather ua these months than » July, January and Apnl 
See Warns, Table 36 

See the figures i<x the age groups of Hessen, Oldenburg, Lubeck, Baden 
and Berlin in von Mayk, «p nl, p 313 
** There is no need to say that if these ‘ seasonal ' fluctuations rann ot be 
accounted for through climatic factors, still less can they account for the trends 
in the curve of the death rate, e g . a decrease of death rate in the Western coun 
tnes dunog the last three decades nor for the difleiences in the death rate 
among diflerent societies (eg, why Slavic countnes as Hassia, Serbia, and 
Bulgaria, have a death rate higher than a great many Western countnes) nor 
for the sudden extraordinary changes of the death rate m the same soaety (e tf 
a three- or four fold increase tn the death rate of Russia in the years of 1919- 
1931) nor for a diSerence in the death 'ate of various occupational, econonuc, 
religious, national, and other social groups which live m the same place and 
under the same chmatic conditions Since any dimatic explanation of these 
substantial facts of the death rate is unpossibiet ^od ance even the seasonal 
fluctuations cannot be entirdy accounted for through chmatic factors, we must 
conclude that Dr Huntmgton has overestimated their importance and that his 
correlations to that extent are quesbonahle 

'aSeeeg ?>tecber,1/ I'D*, TheEJalsi^Hiimidily on IferrOBjwjtondCeneiaf 
Effieiency, N Y , The Science IVess igid See the description 0/ other expen- 
raents in this volume The expenmental mvestigations of the New York State 
Ventilation Commission did not find any noticeable effects of humidity upon 
health similar results came frean the careful study of the Committee on the 
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either did not find any noticeable effects of humidity on health or 
on the death rate, or to the contrary, found the opposite effects 
from those of Huntington For these reasons the conclusions of 
Huntington remain, at the best, inconclusive 

F If we take the results of what Huntington stjles “a most 
conclusive study of the general effects of the u gather upon 
health,” they exhibit rather an embarrassing “correlation ” The 
author took the monthly deaths from 1900 to 1915 inclusive in 
thirty-three cities of the United States with a population of over 
100,000 These same sixteen months vvere divided mto two 
groups according to their temperature the eight warmest and the 
eight coldest, and the difference m the death rates of these two 
groups was computed The results are as follows 

The eight warmest Januaries in New York averaged 60" F 
warmer than eight coldest, and had fewer deaths by o 6 per cent 
In February the excess of temperature m the eight warmest months 
amounted to 6 5" and their death rate was 4 i per cent less than that 
of the cooler months In March the corresponding figures were 
6 4® and 9 7 per cent , in April 3 8* and 4 5 per cent , in May, on 
the contrary, an excess of 3 5® m temperature was accompanied 
by a death rate t 5 per cent greater m the warm months than in 
the cool months, while in July, although the eight warm months 
averaged only 28* above the eight cooler months the excess in 
their death rate rose to 14 2 per cent *• 

I am inclined to think that these data prove either too much or 
too little, on the one hand it js too much to have an increase of 
the death rate b) 30 or 14 2 per cent on account of differences in 

Atmosphere and Man of the National Research Covmcil of the U S , and of the 
Metropolitan and the New Yorit lafe Insurance Companies The results of 
those investigations which found some effects (Greenberg Besson Huntington, 
W E t\att, Goldsbury, P W and H M Smith) either concern a specific form 
of death from diseases of the respiratory organs where the correlation is likely 
to east, or are discordant and o'ten contradictory to each other Sec Hu>tinG- 
Tov, Ctvtitzalton and Cltmale, Chaps IHII and IX Bessov, L , Relations entre 
les elements meteorologique et la mortality. Annates des sentees techniques 
‘i-'>typene he 'w ’\<lie he tans, iqji ItaTt.’W ’L , t/pen Jiir, tUnitago igtti, 
Goldssuhv, P VV , ' Humidity and Health," Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal, September, 1911 

* CtniiMIton and Climate, p ao5 la llorld Poicer Huntington gives more 
detailed data for the months of March «id July from which it follows that “a 
difference of 7® F in the average temperature of July is accompanied by a differ- 
ence of nearly 30 per cent in the number of deaths ' II arid Potcer, pp 60-61. 
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temperature of 7° F or 2 8® F , on the other hand Jt is too little 
that m some months (Januaries) the difference of 6° F produced 
only 06 per cent difference in the death rate It appears to one 
who IS not a speaahst m mathematical methods that these m 
consistencies reduce the significance of the correlation This con 
elusion is still further corroborated 1^ the fact that m some cities 
storms or a nse of temperature m the winter were found to be 
beneficial for health while in other aties (Chicago Denver, Pitts 
burgh) this effect is absent that some aties like New York are 
unusually regular in their responses to the weather while in 
other cities like Cleveland and San Francisco departures from 
the normal (climate) produce relatively little effects Add to 
this the fact that afl these data are not absolute but are departures 
in percentages from the normals and that the nonnals are the es 
timatcd numbers of deaths that each place would ha%e experienced 
per month m any given >ear if the number of deaths changed 
regularly in response to the growth of the city and the improve 
ments m medical practice further the great difficulty in making 
such estimates objectively (the author does not say how he meas 
ured the growth of the city and improvements m medical prac 
tice ) and the mevitableness of some degree of subjectivity in 
such complex estimations add finally that the data were smoothed 
when all this is considered the significance of the data appear 
quite doubtful If they prove anything it is only that the death 
rate varies at different rates in different months and m different 
cities and that very much of the causes of such fluctuations >et 
remains to be found These objeaions are made on the bases of 
the data given in the book If now we make a comparison in 
space and tune of the death rate variation of different places and 
times and seasons we may easily see that the results are very dis 
cordant and contradictory It is not possible to say that every 
where and for all time the death rate is the lowest in the climate 
with a temperature of about 64® F and with a considerable but 
not an excessive humidity as Huntington believes he has estab- 
lished** I believe that Dr Huntington has overestimated the 
significance of his results 

” CmltsatumondChrruUe pp 3050 

Even the data on death rates id diflennt seasons given by Huntington show 
that the maicimum death rate in New York City falls not in the month whose 
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These brief remarks show that the greatest cei^inty in regard 
to the influence of climate upon death rate iV^Rat excessive tern 
perature or humidity or storms are hkely to b^armful td health 
and to increase the death rate But the space between the two ex 
cessive points too warm or cold too dry or humid and so on is 
large and the limits of excess seem to be different for different 
peoples besides these factors may be neutralized by the inter 
ference of different social factors For these reasons e\en in 
regard to an excessive climate there is a great deal of uncer 
tainty®* The attempts to prove a \ery much closer correlation 
within the excessive limits between lanations of climatic agencies 
and the death rate in spile of the abundant material of Dr E 
Huntington are mconclusi\e not to mention the fact that death 
rates are inadequate criteria of health Let us now pass to the 
second fundamental correlation which Huntington tries to es 
tablish 

II CLIMATE AND HUMAN ENERGY AND EFFICIEVCY 

The next fundamental correlation which Huntington attempts 
to prote is that climatic agencies such as temperature stormmess 
humidity and light have a strong influence on human energy and 

average temperature deviates the greatest degree from 64” F as s the case for 
December November January and Pebniarv but in other months (July) on 
the other hand the tmnimum death rate s not n June or August whose average 
temperature is the nearest to 64 F but in November and October Verification 
of the theory of the ideal chmalc by the data of death rates of d fferent coun 
tries in different seasons does not fumssh cortoborat On of the theory of Hunting 
ton The fact rrtnains that the death rate is not lowest m the months nearest 
this ideal ehmate and is not the h ghest in the months which differ most from 
th s ideal chmate Furthermore the people do not seem to choose their 
hab tat on in an agreement with the ideal climate of Hunt ngton The table of 
the density of population in the United Slates accord ng to the tones of ai crage 
temperature ^ows that the most densely populated zones ha\e an average 
temperature from 45° to 55* F the next place belongs V> the zone with the 
temperature between 55° to 60® F only third place s given to the zone 
with a temperature from 60* to 65* whidi being the nearest to the ideal temper 
ature of Huntington ought to be inhab ted the most densely See the table oa 
page 108 

** Professor R Ward quite correctly stresses the complex and therefore m 
definite character of the influences of lunate upon health Numerous studies 
(tn this field) have often led to very contradictory conclusions Rules previously 
deterrmned as the result of careful mvestgaton often break down m a most 
perplexing way He also stresses the fact that many alleged effects of climate 
on health are in fact due to factors other than climate See Ward R op cu^ 
Chao VII 
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efficiency He finds the best outside temperature for efficient 
phjsical work is about 64° F (about 70° at midday, and 55° at 
night) , for mental work it is about 38® or 40'’ F , and that 
humidity also influences the effiaency of work, excessne dimness 
or dampness being harmful while a relative humidity of about 80 
per cent is a facilitating condition Changes in climate (storms, 
wind, temperature, and so on), when they are not too great, are 
favorable, while too great changes or constant chmatic condi 
lions are unfavorable Dght alone s^ms not to have an impor 
tant effect on efficiency These are the pnncipal conclusions ob- 
tained by Huntington and all are based on numerous data 
Let us glance at the validity of Huntington’s correlations His 
first argument is that the efficiency of the fanner of the southern 
part of the United States, measured by the amount of improved 
land and the value of farm products, is less than that of the farm 
ers of the northern parts (Civthsation and Cluiiate, p 38 ff ) 
The argument might be questioned so many factors affect the 
amount of improved land or the value of farm products that it is 
rather strange how such a careful investigator as Dr Huntington 
can even use such data as a proof of the effects of climate on 
efficiency He has made a fundamental statistical fallacy m that 
he tried to solve a problem of multiple correlation by the use of 
inadequate methods of gross correlation He has completely 
ignored many principles of economics which deal with the com 
bmations of factors of production of market price and valuations 
of real property A second factor is the neglect of allowances for 
types of soil and drainage Many of the farms m the southern 
states (comparison A) are sivampj land and this affects the aver- 
ages A third neglected factor is that of rainfall Rainfall in 
the southern states, with its consequent erosion of the lighter soils 
m the east as well as the heavier soils in the piedmont and moun- 
tain territories, forbids the clearing of land in a great many cases 
If Professor Huntington knew the extreme difficulty of even 
securing straight roads under the enormous erosion of southern 

'““See Ji'orld Power, pp ?! 85 ff, 98-99 Chaps. V and VI CrmltaUtoit 
CUrMte,-pv «4-i5 Chap VI and passtm 

im See also BvCKI-E H T InlrodtietumtollioIItslOTyofCmiizaltoHtnEiS^'^' 

Chap n Buckle and hjs predecessors developed correlations simflar to those 01 

Huntington 
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rams he would not cite the absence of cleared land as an evidence 
of the effect of climate upon the energy of southerners A fur- 
ther factor IS that of the type of farming connected with types 
(chemical ) of soils Much of the area in the eastern parts of the 
north furnish milk for the cities The soil is heavy and possesses 
sufficient lime for pastures Farmers can use it for grazing 
and at the same time it passes for cleared land under the census 
classification In the eastern parts of the south much of the soil is 
acid and will not support the ordinary lime-requinng grasses 
Neither is it needed for grazing His comparison B is mainly be 
tween a portion of the great combelt and the forest regions of the 
Lake States, on the one hand, and the mountain and southern 
coastal plain states, on the other Differences m climate and farm 
mg systems affect the need for farm improvements and building 
and machinery To explain all these differences by the effects of 
climate on energy js liable to be extremely fallacious On page 
39 Huntington gives figures which show that regardless of any 
climatic changes the value of the total farm property of the south 
erners has increased between 1900 and 1920 from 28 to 64 per 
cent m its per cent of the value of northern farms Does this not 
refute the validity of the climatic factor in this case^ Between 
1900 and 1920 the average value of the southern negroes’ farms 
increased almost twice (from ir to 20 per cent), while that of the 
northern negroes’ increased from 59 to 74 only Will climate 
explain this? In this case I think that a plain real estate dealer 
may supply us with a more scientific explanation of these con- 
trasts in the value of the southern and northern farms, and in 
their changes and fluctuations, than the hypothesis of Dr Hunt- 
ington 

For a venficatioa of tlwse statements I am indebted to Professor Carl 
Zimmerman, 

Using Huntington s method it is possible to claim that tbe southern cUmate 
IS more favorable for efficiency becanse, m the periods from 1900 to 1920, the 
large cities situated along the line from Supenor to Galveston show a greater 
per cent of growth of population the farther south tbe aty Mr Frank Hayes 
fondly supplied me with data which show the foUowmg per cents of increase of 
population of these cities from 1900 to 19*0 Supenor and Duluth, 65 per cent, 
St Paul and Mmneapobs, 88 per cent Des hloines, Iowa, 104 per cent, Kansas 
City, 145 Dallas and Fort Worth, 283 and Houston and Galveston, laj per 
cent Following Huntington’s method it is possible to infer that the southern 
rhmate is more favorable to efficiency rf wofk than the northern cbmate It is 
not necessary to add that such an inference is as fallacious as those of Huntmgton. 
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Other corroborations gi\en b> the author in Chapters II and 
III of his book appear of no more validity to me. They are either 
statements based on quite madental fragmentar>, and question 
able obseiATitions or data ■which testify against the authors 
hypothesis (death rates m Panama and other ones, sexual been 
tiousness of while men with tropical na'ites and so on) The 
data concerning the seasonal fluctuations of effiaencj of work of 
facton operatiies and studoits and so on which Huntington 
gives in Chapters IV V and VI of his CttihsafioK and ChmoSe 
have an incomparablj greater saentific significance. However, 
even their significance is far fnm bemg convunang or conclusive. 
M> pnnapal reasons for this statement are as follows In the 
first place Huntingtons inductive method is too ‘ rough.” He 
noticed that the effiaency of several hundred workers was low in 
December and January that it rose from February to June de- 
clined in Jidj and August and rose again and reached the maxi 
mum m October and November On the basis of this fact he 
made a few dogmatic remarks that such fluctuations could not be 
caused bv other than climatic factors —and concludes that it must 
be entirely due to climatic agenaes (See Chap IV ) Such a 
procedure is far from being inductive*'^ In the second place, 
looking at the curves from different years and different factones 
(Figures I and II pp 84 93*94) I see only a remote parallelism 
betw een them and in some cases there is ev en no parallelism at all 
(e g curves G and H in Figure 8 p 124) Iri the third place 
Huntingtons curves testify against his fundamental statement 
that the optimum point of temperature for physical work is about 
64° F His Figure 1 shows that the maximum of efiioency of 
the operatives for all vears was in October and November when 
the temperature was between 40® and 55° F but not m June or 
September when the average temperature was about 64® F In 
the fourth place Huntington mentions only a very few invesU 
gations of this kind Meanwhile there exist considerable nunt 
bers oi cuch studies rnefudmg among them several earned c® 

’*• As an esainple of tins corrdatwn'* we may talce tlie figure on page in 
of lus beck. Tile differesice »a se^axty ot ie&t betireea igto *9** 
two points (so aad 52) whfle tie diSennce in defiaencf of work ts 50 
I am afiaid that such proo& prove too moch. 
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with exclusive carefulness Cbmpanson of the results obtained 
by these studies with those of Huntington, shows There is no 
imiformity in the influence of the seasons upon the efficiency of 
working people, in some industries and factories efficiency de- 
clines in the summer, and in others situated m similar climatic 
conditions, it increases For instance, the seasonal curve of an 
output in five tin plate factories, studied by Dr Vernon, is oppo- 
site to Huntington . besides, the curves of each of the five factories 
are considerably dissimilar The same is true m regard to 
other seasons 

It is rather fallacious to try to find a uniform influence of 
temperature or of seasons upon all workers, of all ages, of both 
sexes, and so on, as is done by Huntington Careful analyses of 
Bernays, Weber, Bienkowsky, Schmitz, Vernon, May, Smith, and 
the Industrial Fatigue Research Board, show that different cate- 
gories of operatives in the same factory are reacting differently 
to climate In Bemay’s study, for instance, the efficiency of work 
of the male operatnes under 40 years of age declines in the 
spring, while that of the operatives above this age increases, 
though generally the differences between the efficiencies of differ- 
ent seasons are very slight In a similar way, the efficiencies of 
the male and female operatives, of the qualified and unqualified 
single and married, urban and rural bom, are affected differently 
by spring The same is true in regard to other seasons These 
works disclosed further the existence of a much more conspicuous 
and more regular fluctuation of efficiency of work within the 
hours of a working day, and withm the days of a week To see 
in these, as well as in the “seasonal” fluctuations, the direct effects 
of climate, or to account for them pnnapally through climatic 

** See for instance, Webbs, Max, "Zut Psychophysik der IndustneUen 
Arbeit, " Archtv fur Soztaltvtssenschafl, Bd Beiways, Masje, Unter 

suchuugeti «b«r die der Arbevtsmtenatat etc , in Schrtflen dti 

yeretns fur Sozialpohtti Bd 135, Dntter Teil, Leipzig 1912 Besnays Marie, 

■ Gladbacher Spinnerei und W’eberei m the same Schrtjlen, Bd 133 l^eipzig, 
1910 Schmitz, Walter, ' Rebelling der Arbeitszeit und Intensitat der Arb«t 
in Archtv fur txactc Tl trlsdtaftsforschmii, Bd 3, Hell 2 The Reports of Industrial 
Rattgue Board, Nos 1-22, Wjlsov, D R , "On Some Recent Contnbutions to 
the Study of Industrial Fatigue,” Journal Royal Stalulual Society July, 1923 
See Vernon, "The Influence of Hours of Work and of V’entilation on Out 
pvt m Tinplate Manufacture,” Industrial Faiigue Research Board, Report No > 

’* Bervavs, “Gladbachcr Spmnerei," pp 397 S . see here figures and data. 
See also the above works of M Weber and others. 
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agencies or to ignore the non clunattc factors is impossible In 
the light of these results the sweeping conclusions inferred by 
Huntington from his data can pretend in no way to be conclu 
sive This conclusion is reinforced by the results of a series of 
experimental studies of the influence of different climatic factors 
upon several physiological processes and physical activities of 
man The net result of these various studies is discordant and 
contradictory For instance the growth of weight of 1200 tuber 
cular patients at Saranac Lake given m CtvtlicaHon and Climate 
(Figure 2a curve A) is opposite to the seasonal curve of growth 
of weight of 130 boys m Copenhagen studied by Mailing 
Hansen'*® and that of several thousand children in Boston the 
results obtained by Dr Winifred Hall and G Stanley Hall con 
ceming the same question differ somewhat from the results of 
both preceding studies Similar discordance came from the re 
suits of the studies of fluctuations of muscular strength in connec 
tion with the fluctuation of climatic agencies Two experimental 
studies of Schujten yielded results considerably different “* both 
of these results are different from Porter s and from those ob 
tamed by Lehman and Pedersen and then all are somewhat 
different (according to months) from the results yielded by the 
study of A H Peaks and L L Kuhnes Besides in Peaks 
study two groups of the children tested have shown seasonal flue 
tuations of strength not quite identical The experimental work 
of L J Siechcr concerning the influence of humidity on various 
muscular performances yielded no definite results \\ e find no 
evidence that average performance (of hand steadiness aiming 
tapping) are ad\ersely affected by dr\ness Similarly no re 
Mallinc-Hansen Perxeim tm Cemufit der fCxnder uixd tn der Sonnenwarme 
Copenhagen 1886 Fragment III A and B Pouter W T The Seasonal 
Vanat ons in the GrowTh of Boston School Children Amerxean Journal a} 
Physxology May igao Hunt ngton gives figures not seeing that they dec dedly 
contradi t his curve of seasonal health Compare Cxvxixzatton and Cltmalf PP- 
154 and 158 

J” See Peaks Arch H PerxadularMttonstaE^ctency Balt more ig’i P 7 
See ScHUYTEN M C Ober Wadistum der Muskelkraft bei Schu em 
wahrend des Schid;ahres Zeiltckrtjl fur Psjtk^gu Bd '•3 p lol and / hjjji'W 
“ILehman a andPEDERSEN R N Das Wetter und unsere Arbeit Arcito 
/ur grsamle Psychelogie Bd X 1907 fmssim and pp 53 55 

m Peaks op oil passxmandpp 32 91 Kuhves L L I'ortalxons xn Muscuiar 

Rmrty unpubl «hed thesis fm PhD at N Y University 1915 
“•See Peaks op cit p 32 Tables for A and B divis ons 
•‘StecheR op cil p 43andpau»if 
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suits of temperature (68°, 75* and 85°) on strength were found 
in the experiments of the New York State Commission on Ven- 
tilation The authors’ theories as to the character of the effects of 
vanous climatic agencies are still more discordant Besides, the 
studies show that the fluctuations oi the strength of people of 
different ages and sex ha%e a different and often an opposite char- 
acter in the same season and under the influence of the same ch- 
matic change Finally, when all these different curves of the 
fluctuation of strength m different months are confronted with 
the different curves of the fluctuation of efficiency of factory oper- 
atives m the same months, they are far from being parallel or 
coincident 

We shall not discuss the results of the studies of the fluctua- 
tions of respiration or the amount of haemoglobin m the blood 
or of the growth m stature at different seasons The results are 
of the same character as those of the fluctuations of strength and 
weight Thus we must conclude that Huntington has not proved 
the case for “seasonal” curves of energy and that his theory of 
“the ideal dimate” (for physical effiaency) is also questionable 

12 CLIMATE AND MENTAL EFFICIENCY 

Let US now analyze the validity of the theories of Huntington 
and his predecessors concerning the influence of climatic agencies 
on mental work The essence of Huntington's theory about this 
IS that “mental work resembles physical but with interesting dif- 
ferences” the optimum outside temperature for mental work is 
about 39° F instead of 64° F , further, “when the temperature 
falls greatly, mental work seems to suffer more than physical, and 
declines as much as when there is no change It receives a little 
stimulus from a slight warming of the air, but appears to be ad- 
versely affected when the air becomes warm rapidly" {Civilisation 
and Climate, ^ 142, also pp 14-15) 

The principal corroboration of this theory consists in the curve 
of mental efficiency based on the marks received by 240 students 
in mathematics at West Point in 1909-12, of 220 students in 
English at Annapolis in 1912-13, and of 1300 students in matbe- 
nutics at Annapolis m 1907-13 The effiaency of typewriting of 
three children and a few' data taken from some other investiga- 
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tions are also included The proof of the theory consists In the 
fact that the curves of cffiaency of the students fluctuate with 
seasons and in a somewhat similar manner they rise from Sep- 
tember to November, decline from November to December, nse 
again from January or February to March or April, and then 
decline again (See Figures 3 and 8 m Civilisation and Climate, 
pp 105, 124 ) From these data and from the curve which shows 
that the marks are the highest m the days with a temperature of 
about 40° F , and some references to a few results obtained by 
other authors, Huntington concludes that his theory is proved, 
and besides, that physical and mental efficiency are of a similar 
nature with the exception of the differences mentioned above 
This “proof ' IS far from commcing Putting aside the question 
as to the validity of his method ot estimation of mental efficiency 
on the basis of marks, especially when the marks are smoothed 
and somewhat modified m different ways, — on the basis of the 
data Itself we are entitled to make the following preliminary enti 
cisms In the first place, the curves of seasonal efficient of 
manual and mental work given m his Figures 3 and 8 do not 
permit the contention that seasonal fluctuations of both efficiencies 
are parallel Beginning with the temperature of 39® F, mental 
efficiency begins to decrease while the physical effiacnev increases 
up to 60® and 65® F There is htile parallelism here In the 
second place, the efficiency curves of the work of the students and 
of the three children, given in Figure 8 (curves 9 and :), do not 
show any parallelism Curve 9 shows that the optimum point of 
efficiency is not 39® but 67® F In the third place, this appears to 
be another pseudo induction in which a mere fluctuation of effi 
ciency is attributed to climatic causes without any serious attempt 
at a functional analysis of the causes of the fluctuation It is 
evident that marks of the students depend on many non-climatjc 
factors and that, at least some analysis of these factors should 
have been made Now let us consider the data outside of Hun- 
tington's book Do they agree with his conclusions^ Are they 
similar^ Is there any basis of definite conclusions as to the influ 
ence of dWaCre s^nctes oa provarsi-ef ’ Let as 

survey the situation 

E G Dexter’s study of clenca] errors and of the ability to 
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discriminate gave results different from those of Huntington the 
curve of clerical errors shows that they are the least numerous 
not at 39° but at 58° F , and only an excessive heat of above 77° 
F seems to be follovved by an increase of errors The curve dis- 
crimination does not show any noticeable correlation with fluctua- 
tions of temperature Both mental processes showed quite an 
opposite fluctuation in correlation with barometric conditions 
Low barometric readings are followed by few clerical errors but, 
on the other hand, the rapidity of discrimination is high under 
high barometrical conditions His data concerning the influence 
of humidity, winds, and fair or clouded weather upon the curve 
of clerical errors and discninination differ from Huntington’s and 
from one another The results of other studies of the depend- 
ence of mental processes upon climatic agencies are different and 
often contradictory Two studies of Schuyten concerning the 
influence of seasons upon attention yielded discordant results, 
which are also different from Huntington’s curves Lobsien’s 
studies of the seasonal fluctuation of primary memory have shown 
a fluctuation m different seasons heterogeneous with all the above 
curves The Lehman and Pedersen study of the influence of 
temperature, light, barometric pressure, and seasons upon mental 
Viiork of addition and on memory (Crdar/ifnij/rutiiii^iew) found 
that first, each of these agencies affects the efficiency of these 
different psychical processes differently, second, that for addition 
the optimum temperature is different for two indu iduals studied , 
third, the optimum point for one is 446° F (7° C ) and for 
another is 50° F (10“ C) Both points are different from the 
optimum of 39° F in the study of Huntington, and fourth, the 
movements of the curves of addition and of temperature do not 
show any resemblance to the seasonal fluctuations of Huntington s 
mental efficiency curve This study found results quite different 
from Huntington’s on the t^imom temperature for mental 


*“ Schuyten, M C, ' Influence des vanaUons de la temperature atmos- 
r’tienque sur I’attention voluntaire des Steves. Bullettn <te J ocadtmu royai its 


sciences, de Ullres de Behwue, Vol XXXII Brussels, 

'"Lobsien, M, ' Schwanlcuiifen der Psjchische Kapazitit,’ 
c’u’Ihu, Bd s, 1902 LOBSIEN. M , 'Eipmia Untersuchungen Cedacht- 
^^wrcklunf bet SchuHandem. ' Zettsehn/i fur Psyckahtte der Sinnescrtane, 
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Further, Peaks’ expenmental study of memory has 
shown that the seasonal fluctuation is different for two groups 
studied The fluctuations of both groups are far from being iden- 
tical with the curves of Huntington On the other hand, Hines’s 
study of the effiaency of pupils in various temperature conditions 
has shown that the optimum point of the classroom temperature 
for mental work is between 65® and 70® F , and that temperature 
at, and below 60° F , is very harmful to mental work Further- 
more, contrary to Hunbngton’s theoiy, the expenmental study 
of the influence of humidity on effiacnQ' of mental work, per- 
formed by Stecher, did not find any noticeable effects The 
experiments of Thorndike and McCall, Bass, and the New York 
State Commission on Ventilation find that different conditions 
of the air in regard to temperature, humidity and the degree of 
the carbon dioxide show no effect on mental work, the rate of im- 
provement of mental functions, accuracy of judgment or upon the 
choice of alternate es There 1$ no use to continue the enumera- 
tion of the results of other and similar experimental and statistical 
studies Later on I shall discuss some of Huntington’s other 
“proofs” of his claim For the present, the above gives a suffi 
cient basis for the following conclusions first, various studies 
of the influence of climatic agencies upon mental work have shown 
either no effects or effects which are very discordant and contra 
dictory , second, these results are by no means identical or similar 
to the principal statements of Huntington, third, his own data 
are somewhat contradictory, fourth, this discordance of results 
does not give any solid basis for definite generalizations about the 
influence of climate upon mental work, fifth, still less does it per- 
mit sweeping generalizations concerning the deasive influence of 

Lehman and Pedersew ep , pp 9 S-i«* wid passim 

“’Peaes, tp cst , Chap III ^ 

““ Hines L N , ‘ ESect of Schott Room Teropetature oa the Work of Pupils,” 
The Psychcloiical Cltntc, Vol VIII 1909 

*** Stechee, op c\t , passim, and Clup VIII 

“ TBORjfDlKE, E L., tVnliiolwii mJ^foluwte SIe?ilat Teachers College, 

Columbia Univeisty Contnbntions toEdocatwo, N Y, 1916. Bass, ‘Expen- 
4i3citf AD AiiKO Rcom Venialatuio with Jteduced Air SimolW” TransaotuKS 
American Society HeaiavA Venlii £«igii>«rt 1913, VoL XIX, p 328 Tbowipi^ 
RcOEE, McCall, "The Effects of Octside Asi and Rearcuiated Air upon the 
Intellectual Athievement and Improvements of School PupAs,” School and 
Sacrety, 1916, J, 679 
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climate upon the origin, progress, and decay of civilizations and 
upon their character, and sixth, the conclusion about the influ 
ence of climatic agencies upon mental functions has been inferred 
from the mere existence of a fluctuation of these functions in 
different periods of a year Such an inference from the fact of 
fluctuation to the climatic factors as causes is not valid As 
there are regular and more conspicuous monthlv weekly and 
diurnal fluctuations of mental eflicieniy which have very little to 
do with climatic agencies *** the existence of ‘ seasonal fluctua 
tions IS not necessarily due to climatic factors and cannot serve as 
evidence in favor of their conditioning role This is enough to 
prove that the second fundamental premise of the sweeping socio 
logical generalizations of Himtmgton is not proved The same 
as we hai-e seen may be said about his first fundamental premise 
concerning the correlation of climate and health and efficiency of 
physical work Now before we proceed to an analysis of the 
broadest sociological generalizations of Huntington and others in 
this field let us briefly discuss other somewhat narrower corre 
lations which students have attempted to establish between geo 
graphical factors and various social phenomena An analysis of 
their \alidity will help greatly in the decision as to the validity 
of the broadest generalizations 

13 cumate ah» suicide 

A senes of investigators such as De Guerr^ Legoyt A Wag 
ner L Bodio A Leffingivell Morselli Krose Gaedeken Dexter 
G %on Alajr to mention only a few have shown that there is 3 

About these diumal weekly and monthly fluctuations see Peaks Pertodu 
1 artatioTts in Efficiency the works of M Bemays Max Weber Stecher Kuhoes 
Lombard P Some Influences Afiectmg the Power of Volmitarj Musci lar 

Contract on Journal of Physioloty Vol XIII 189 Rraepelin E Zur 
Hygiene der Arbeit Ze ischnji Jur Psychtatne Vol XXV 1898 Christopher 
^ S Report on Child Study InteshgaMas Chicago 1898-9 Marsh H D 
The Diurnal Course of Effic eucy Columlrut Unnerstly Conlnbi tion to Pht 
losophy and Psychology Vol XIV 1906 and Gates A Dtumal Variations in 
and Assoctatian Univ of CalifOTiua Press 1916 
See DE Glerrv Statutique monUe de la France Pans 1835 Wagner A 
Cesei massigieit etc Vo! 1 pp l*8 ff Hamburg 1864 MoRSEELi 71 
suictdo Milan 18 9 Dexter op at Chap XI \Of Mavr Stat i/ife und 
^tclls kafisUkre Tubngen 1917 pp 281 agt Krose H A Die Lrsachin der 
^^hstmordhaufigkeit pp 4 ff Fre burg 19^ Miner J R Suiade and ts 
Rtlation to Cl mat c and Other Chmatic Factors American Journal of 
‘921 Jacqeart C J Le siuctdr p 99 ff Bfuxel es 1908 Gaedeken p. 
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clearly cut and definite seasonal fluctuation of suicide m some 
European and m some non European countries The maximum 
of suicide in all European countries is m the summer The maxi 
mum IS m June or May the neirt place belongs to the spring 
next one to the fall and the minimum comes m the winter 
The studies have disclosed also that there are weekly and diurnal 
periodicities in the movement of suiode Besides they have 
shown that the frequency of distribution of suicide m space also 
shows regularity m Europe for instance the average number of 
suicides according to the latitude is as follows 

Number of Suicides 

Lat tude per Million of Population 

Prom 36 to 43 degrees of latitude art 

Prom 43 to so degrees of latitude 93 3 

Prom so to 55 degrees of lat tilde 17s 5 

More than 53 degrees of lat hide 88 t“* 

From these facts many of the investigators have inferred that 
the movement of suicide is strongly and directly conditioned by 
climatic factors Some have laid it to fluctuations of temperature 
others to fluctuations of light and pressure and others to a com 
bination of all these and other climatic agencies Such conclusions 
seem natural And %et more serious analyses of all these phe 
nomena first by Durkheim and later by Krose and Jacquart 
have shown that at the »ery best the influence of climatic fictors 
if such an influence generallv exists is very indirect and insig 
nificant that the climatic hypothesis cannot explain either the 
fluctuations or the suiade rate in the course of time in different 
countries and societies or between city and country districts 
among the single married and divorced or sudden increases or 
decreases in the same soactv or even the character of the 
diurnal weekly monthly and seasonal fluctuations of this 
phenomenon Durkheim has shown that the factor responsible 
for suicide is not climate but an increase or decrease of the social 

Ccaitribution statist a Ja rtacljoD des argatu^e etc Archive i anthrcpolo^u 
CTtmirulU Lyon el Fofu Vol XXIX 1909 pp 8l & and LEFFINOWEtt A 
JlUgthoracy London 1893 pp 7 t B Id these worses other literature and 
stat St cal data are referred to 

By the B-ay the su cjde rate is also one of tie criteria of vitality The 
seasonal fluctuation of this pbeoomeDon is considerably different from Hunting 
ton% curves of death rate or reversed health rate 

DuKEBElu E Le suicide p 83 Pans 1912 
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above fliirtualions of su,e,des. .nduding also the "seasonal" ones 

Malys.s of the phenomenon is less mystical than the climatic 

Iac°s7t“7^” explanation of the 

and climatm CO dT '“^'='«i<>" ■>« suicides 

and dimatic conditions is not proved, as yet , and even if it exists 

which IS questionable, it is not dimct and primary 
14 CLIMATE AND INSANITY 

Many authors, such as Leffingrvell, Norbury, Huntington 

tween d. ,“' “ e“eelitiof be' 

tween dimatic agencies and the fluctuations of insanity or of gen- 

s alsrhe r o' ->■ ^ 

MU e who T' ii the number of 

tlrt lb I So"-' o' •>’«= ^“the- eon 

L,.d a, ' o' '"satity and suicide are closely corre 

lated After Durkheim's study of suicides »e must admit if such 
remote' " ‘’■‘“''“"al'le at any rate it is pretty 
deerrp* t possiWe to Contend with a reasonable 

ni£,t f agencies condition the move 

ottdt, ° tlieir role at any rate is not primary but sec 

d,«f 7 'nference follows from the fact that neither the 

n ution of insanity among different societies nor the fluctua 

^ sutcuU C^'n^rr? cIUBatic theon«s of suiade in Durkheim, 

difficult ,t ,s to ^Tv Vv ^ this case especially illustrates how 

one mav causaUon of social phenomena how 

saentific it is to tmstake of post hoc ergo propUr hoc and how un 

phenomena m timfm >"«« «f the fluctuation of some 

cause ’ in fj-,- space to the first and most conspicuous condition as the 
»lvch show, 00 liXS, •i”,''™!*'" See .Iv, J R Ji.rr,, , ,u,dy 

See Lefftvi-vti^™'^® climate on the fluctnation of smades 
>n hJentel LsLi^^ir’^ ‘^‘r W> 9® ® Norbirv F P Seasonal Curves 
-formal and Record Vol CIX 1924 HtvrivcTOV 

^Vop^Afr^o ^ 

of suiad^f^SL'^’-f^v 'v ■ ^ * higher percentage 

0' insanity than ^ insanity while Jews have a higher percenUge 

■t Wersed TTr ®®^tits or Roman Catholics mr^aid to suicide the situation 
there were a rl,^ curves are not qmte parallel either Evidently, if 

‘hvordano- 1 j . tion between these phenomena these and many .eimilar 
coma not have taken place 
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tions of the insanity curve from jcar to year within the same 
society, nor the different rates of insanity in different classes, 
sexes, religious and race groups of the same society and under 
the same climatic conditions, can be accounted for through cli 
matic factors In other words, the most substantial differences 
and changes m the insanity rate are the results of non-climatic 
factors 

The question as to whether climatic agencies play some sec- 
ondary role m the increase and decrease of the insanity rate is 
less certain As I have indicated, the only basis for a positive 
answer to this question is the preiaJence of “seasonal fluctuations 
of insanity Here as well as in all “seasonal” fluctuations of 
social phenomena, the very fact of “seasonal” fluctuations does 
not mean anything if it is not somewhat similar from year to 
year Without such a regularity it is meaningless Even if 
there is such a regularity, it does not necessarily mean that it is 
caused by climatic factors Now is there such a regularity in the 
“seasonal ’ fluctuations of insanity, from year to year’ Further- 
more IS there a regularity in the sense that the seasonal movement 
of the insanity curve in similar climatic conditions is similar’ As 
to the first question the answer is that the regularity is very rela- 
tive for instance the monthly curve of the number of lunatics 
admitted into asylums in Scotland during the years from 1865 
to 1874, shows that from March to April the number of lunatics 
decreased, while during the years from 1880 to 1887 it increased 
in April, the fluctuations of the number of lunatics from April 
to May IS also opposite in both periods, the same differences are 
true in regard to fluctuations from May to June, from June to 
July, from August to September, and from September to 
October Likewise, the months of the maximum and the mini- 
mum insanity rate shift from March to June and July in different 
years within the same population and arc different for places of 
similar climatic conditions, and sometimes are the same for places 
with quite different climates This means that the "seasonal ’ 
regularity of fluctuations of insanity rates is somewhat irregular 

““See LEFriNGWEu,, A , «#> at.Appendu^p 157 

Compare the data in Dexter, «r,p 170 Leffinoweil, of ctl.P >57 
HUKTiKCTON, Ctetiitalion end Ciimatf, p Dossasuf, fP etl.p 89 
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All that remains is that during one half of a year (and the months 
which compose this half dq>end considerably upon the investi- 
gator) the insanity rate is somewhat higher than in tne other 
half : for Europe and America we may say either the winter and 
spring months have a rate somewhat higher than the summer and 
fall months or that the spnng and summer months are somewhat 
higher than the fall and winter months From these ronarks 
one may see how little remains of these “seasonal” fluctuations 
of insanity Its correlation approaches close to a chance-fluctua- 
tion because some probability always exists Finally, if in these 
“seasonal” fluctuations of the insanity rate something more than 
mere chance exists, the partizans of the climatic factors must show 
that, namely, the climatic and not other factors is responsible, 
and why and how climatic agencies condition such fluctuations 
All we have m this respect are but discordant guesses In their 
attempts to explain the nature of climate, the authors mention 
“irritating temperature,” “exaspierating dryness” or “barometric 
pressure,” “excessive humidity,” “fatigue of nerves” (which is 
something different from climate), or more honestly style this 
unknown influence as “mysterious” (Leffingwell and many 
others) No serious attempt to define what temperature or de- 
grees of light or dryness are favorable to insanity or to verify 
these hypotheses inductively, is found in the works of “the cU- 
matists ” We may conclude that the correlation between insanity 
and climate is not proved as yet, and if in the corresponding 
theories there is some truth, it cannot mean more than a slight 
degree of partial correlation. Even this statement may be 
questioned 


15 CLIMATE AND CRIME 

All that has been said of the alleged influence of climate upon 
suicide or insanity may be said also of its relationship to crime 
The fxjsfjiyynx. w* STA'iicnei vh •acctf&ed by WAwy 
on the basis of “seasonal” fluctuations of crimes against prop- 
erty and persons These fluctuations, and the re'erse character 
of the "seasonal" fluctuation of the number of crimes against 
propert} and those against persons, are regarded as suffiaent 
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proof of the influence of dimatic agencies upon crime In 
regard to this correlation, it is possible to make the following 
statements 

First the frequency and fluctuations of crimes (against prop- 
erty as well as against persons) in various countries and m 
various parts of the same country in urban and rural districts 
and among different social strata and groups (economic occupa 
tional religious racial cultural national) are such that except 
m part thev cannot be accounted for through the influence of 
hmatic conditions at all This means that at the best climatic 
agencies exert only secondary and indirect influences The sub 
stantial traits of the movement of crime are determined by other 
factors 

Second the same may be said about fluctuations of crime within 
the same or different societies in time as from year to j ear Ex 
traordinary increases or decreases of crime in a definite jear 
or in a senes of jears as a rule are due to other than climatic 
agencies Indirectl) in agricultural countries climatic agencies 
through conditioning the crops may play a considerable role but 
only through poverty or prosperity These are the direct causes 
and not climatic factors 

Third the abo\e statements mean that the medium of climatic 
agencies may play a part only m a limited field of seasonal 
fluctuation of crime Even in this field their possible influence 
may be indirect only m the sense that men become more or less 
criminal not because the temperature is higher or the humidity 
is lower or the sunlight is less bright but because the direct 
factors of criminality such as poor crops or out-of-doors social 
life are partly influenced by climatic conditions It may be that 
some forms of crime e g sexual crimes are directly stimulated 
by climatic factors but even this is not proved conclusively 

Fourth even m this limited sense the influence of climatic 

1 “ The co r responding literature is immense Tlie correlat on has been empha 
sized m the works ot A Moreau de Jono^ Ad Quetelet Oett ngen, Levasseur 
Loinbroso E Fern LefEogwell, B Foldes H Kurella, Lacassagne Gueny 
Jentsch Aschaffenburg Dexter P Gaedeken, J L de Lanessan, and m many 
general texts of cntmoology like M Parmelees Cnmnio/ogy and J L Glum'S 
Criminology and Penology Chap V though Gtlha is nghtly caut ous in tha 
respect See the literature in von Mavk G Slattittk nnd GesellschaftsUhre Bd 
III pp 614-615 and in the texts of GUI n and Paxtnelee See the stat st cal 
data especially in von Mayr s work pp 600-615 
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agencies is still somewhat questionable We are prone to find 
a regularity where there is the slightest pretext It is accepted 
as proved that important and regular "seasonal” fluctuations of 
crime exist Meanwhile the real situation is considerably differ- 
ent In the first place, tables generalized too much mask the fact 
that the movements of both crimes against property and persons 
are different and often opposite in various places of similar cli- 
matic conditions In the second place, the regularity of the 
‘seasonal” fluctuations of crime is somenhat exaggerated it is 
sufficient to look attentively at the monthly figures of crime 
against property or persons from year to year to see that their 
movement from month to month is far from being uniform in 
“ups” and "downs” for different years For instance, in Bel- 
gium, in 1910, the number of crimes against persons in February 
was less than in January, and in 1911, it was greater than m 
January The same is true in regard to other crimes, and other 
months, and other countries This means that the regularity 
of the “seasonal” fiuctuation of crime is far from being definite 
This IS also corroborated by the fact that the months of maxi- 
mum and of minimum crime often shift from one to another m 
the same country m different years, that they sometimes are dif- 
ferent for the countries of almost similar climatic conditions, 
and identical for the countries of different climates , that in some 
southern countries the "seasonal’ curve of crime often has quite 
a different character (not the opposite, which could be explained 
by differences in temperature, but a very dissimilar character) . 
and that m a more detailed form different kinds of crimes against 
property, as well as against persons, exhibit much more complex 
and much less regular and uniform fluctuations than ue are 
led to believe on the basis of a few general and one-sided 
figures These and many other considerations are enough to 

“ As only one out of many examples of this kmd I may indicate the seasonal 
eurv e of homicides wi Settle The nninber of homicides there has been the lowest 
in the warEifsajufwiltf JlulxP-awf theJiirtist j» the cnldesl month'y 

IDecember, January, February) Scbxidt, C F , 'A Study of Hoimades m 
Seattle, 1914 to 1934," Soctol Fffrcef, Jnn^ I9»5. p 751 

'** See the figures of Belgium in vov Mats, »p , p 610 

*“ These facts may be seen even m the figures that are given in von hfayr’s 
"■ork, in spite of von Mayr's own theory, see pp 609 ff . a great many "clunatic 
{allacies and pretensions" in an interpretabon of factors of enme have already 
heen dissipated bv manv cnoimoloeist^ beginning with G Tarde, and ending 
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show that the so called r^fulanty of the "seasonal ’ fluctuations 
of crime is a ‘ loose statement The factors are to be discoTCred 
yet Finally if we try to find out why how, and in what way 
climatic agenaes condition crimes our results are practically noth 
mg but indefinite dogmatic repetitions of contradictory allusions 
to the weakening or imlating’ influence of temperature or 
air or humidity or wind and so on And often the same author 
on one page ascribes an iTitating* character to one climatic con 
dition while on another page of the work he lays it to quite 
different climatic agenaes (because there the mo\ement of crime 
IS different and cannot be explained by the first reason) *** The 
corresponding explanations are so lague that we do not know 
of temperature or humidity or barometric pressure which facili 
tales and which hinders crime The situation remains almost 
mysterious and hopeless These remarks are enough to show 
that if there exists anv correlation between climatic agencies and 
crime it is of secondary importance and still needs to be tested 
Some indirect influence of these factors appears probable but it 

some^^hat intangible At any rate the principal fluctuations 
of crime m space and time are not due to climatic factors 

l6 CLIMATE AVD BIRTH DEATH AND MARRIAGE RATES 

I shall not discuss at afl the curious but rather fantastic geo 
graphical theories in this field like Jenkins theory of a corrcla 
tion between Jupiter and the death rate but I shall limit my 
criticism to the more reasonable hypotheses The preceding con 
elusions may be applied as well to the fluctuations of death birth 
and marriage rates m space and m time and to the seasonal 
fluctuations especially An attentive study of the corresponding 

with the works of N CoJajanai Bonger » aa Kaa, Ceroet CharyiJJo'' sn't 
many other cnmiaologitts of the so-caDed sociological schooL See van Kan 
J Les causis econcmiquiS ie la erttninaitle TaKOE G La cnmtnaiile comparei 
and Penal Philosophy Cca^jAKNi N La sociologia crtminale GeRNET M 
Cnme and its Pretention <JI.V 3 s) aai JoBentie Odinquents (Russ) ChaRVchOV 
Factors of Crinu (Russ ) Bongeb W A. Crtmxnaiity and Economic CondiMis 
Thomas D Social Aspects of ike Bussnets Cycle London, 1923 
** TVieat. VtmAe, Bsoof bn t*e?. wisi. -a si/th. TscAm. dimatists as 

M Parmelee read attentively pages 43 53 of his Crtminolosy 

See the statistical data in OETtiscEN A Die lloralstatisUi l 882 ctapt^ 
devoted to an analysis of death, birth and mamage rates Levasseub. E 
population fratiftfiie VoL II Pans 1891 von MaV*. G 5 l<jlult 4 iisi Ceseii 
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statistical data shows that the pnnapal fluctuations m space and 
time of the rates of these vital processes cannot be accounted 
for through climatic factors The same is true m regard to 
“trends” in these phenomena Practically the only field where the 
influence of climate may be admitted is that of the so-called “sea 
sonal ’ fluctuations But even here, as far as the complex Western 
societies are concerned, the direct influence of climatic conditions 
IS very uncertain and questionable The “seasonal” curves of 
these processes are even less definite and regular than in many 
of the processes discussed above For instance, the birth rate or 
correspondingly the number of conceptions has two high peaks 
the birth rate in February and March and tn September and 
October, the conception rate in January and December and m 
May and July These are in the most different climatic condi- 
tions The same is true m regard to the yearly periods of the 
minimum conception and birth rates *** On the other hand, the 
"seasonal” fluctuations of the birth rates of different social 
groups, for instance, Protestants and Catholics, who live in the 
same area, under the same climatic conditions, show considerable 
difference Such “seasonal” fluctuations of birth rates testify 
that they are conditioned by factors different from climate In 
the second place, the “seasonal” fluctuation of these vital proc 
esses is far from being r^fular and is therefore far from being 
‘seasonal” in the proper sense of the word They seem to be 
mere fluctuations whose causes are yet to be discovered In the 
third place, m the course of time these fluctuations become more 
and more indefinite and less and less “seasonal ” For these 
reasons it is possible to contend that even the so-called “seasonal” 
fluctuations of these processes do not definitely prove the direct 
and important influence of dimatic factors Among primitive 
tribes, and among the non-domesUcated animals, sexual life and 
conceptions have a definite seasonal character It is well known 
that the non domesticated animals have a definite period of 
Timing "Only during sudn peno6s ho ‘fney pertorm and ^n>si- 
ologicallv can perform sexual functions Westermarck, Wagner 

schafulehre, VoL II ajid the parts on the populaUon statistics in the works of 
tVappSus, H tVestergaard and others. 

'■ See alt/. White R C , “The Human ftiring Season in America,’ Ajneruan 
Journal of Soctoloiy Vol XXXII, fp 800-805 
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B Spencer and Gillen, Oldfield, Bonwick, Mannhardt and many 
other investigators have shown that among primitive peoples and 
the forefathers of the Romans, the Greek®, and contemporary 
European populations there has been and is a kind of a remnant 
of this phenomenon of rutting manifested in the conspicuous in 
tensiveness of sexual life at certain penods of the year*’* But 
even such a definite seasonal location of sexual life seems not 
to hav e been due to climatic conditions directly but to other factors 
and especially to the factor of alimentation The two most plausi- 
ble hypotheses offered for an explanation of the rutting of animals, 
the theory of Leuckart, and that of Westeimarck, both stress the 
role of food and only the indirect influence of climate as a factor 
conditioning food abundance According to Leuckart, the rutting 
penod coincides with the period of the most abundant food, ac- 
cording to Westcrmarck the rutting penods are those when a spe 
cies can procure the food and other necessities for offspring at the 
moment of its birth On the other hand (he role of the food factor 
is accentuated by the fact that our domesticated animals, who are 
put m a condition where their food is secured throughout the 
whole year, mate also throughout a whole year*^® This shows 
that among animals even the direct factor of “seasonal’ fluctua 
tions of conception and of sexual life is not so much climate as 
food Climatic conditions play only an indirect role, as far as 
they condition the seasons of abundant and of scarce food For 
this reason it is comprehensible why the “seasonal” fluctuations of 
conceptions and births among primitive peoples are more definite 

See Westewiakck, E , fiutcrj «/ Bamcn ifarnage, Chaps I, 11 , Waover, 
l/andworlerbiuh der Fhysuilogu, the artiele of Leuckart, Bd. IV, p 86*. Ciorv 
HACEV, Lfiriufi <2 Physmlofte, 18S5-7 Bd III, p 528 MAHiraASUli WMt 
uTid FeldkuiU Berlin, 1875 Bd I, Chap V Khasosiv, Elhnog'apky Volume^ 
Family and Ktnship (Russ) pp 506 OuinELD, The Abongmes of Australia, 
Transaeltoni of Elhnologieal Sociely, New Senes Vol III p Sjo Bovwics:, 

Life and Origin of the Tasmantans.p 178 Loud 1870 F*A2 EJi, J C,TI>e Golden 
Sough, Vol III, pp 730 ff , Lond 18^ CtLls H , Snidier in the Psychelegy of 
Sex, Vol I pp 85 ff , Philadelphia, 1910 

»“> See GaGEMAK, Physiology of Domethcaled Animals (Russ ) 1908, pp 
233 Heaps, W , ‘The Sexual Seastm of hlammals,' Quarterly Journal ilurosc 
Science, Vol IXIX.ipoo, p 12 KIakshall, F H Physiology of Reproductum 
pp 57 ff , Lend , 1910 Darwiv Ch Vanalums of Animals and Plants under 
Domeshcalum. Vol II p 90, Lend , 1885 

•*' See reference below Seealsothepaperof A METE8soN,mXmer«cfl'»A«’^‘ 
January February, 1924 and Peu, C E The Laio of Births and DeiJts Load., 
1021 These wnlers discuss tIerWeof the food factor in fertahty 
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than among cultural peoples whose supply of food and other 
necessities has become almost independent of seasons 

This discussion is enough to show that at the best the role of 
climatic factors in these vital processes Is only indirect, and in 
civilized societies it is so strongly neutralized by other non- 
chmatic factors that the influence of the climate becomes almost 
intangible It is impossible to establish the correlation between 
climate and vital processes in any more definite form This state- 
ment applies also to the movement of the death, and especially 
of the marriage rate within Western societies 

IS also questionable whether sud pbenomeoa as sexual maturity among 
human bemgs is influenced by cbmate Some data whiifli show that in tropical 
regions the age of menstruation is lower (li 9 years) than m the cold regions 
{16 5 years) (according to Engelmao) are far from bemg general In the United 
States, for instance, no influence of chmate upon menstiuation has been detected 
Among the Eskimo the age is at about thirteen years, which is almost as low as 
in the tropics Furtbennore, a senes of studies have shown that it is influenced by 
taoal factOTi In Hungary it fluctuates fr^m stock to stock such as from 1^-14 
among the Slavs to 16 or 17 among the Stynans It is often lower for the upper 
strata and higher for the lower classes In Anenca such a correlation has been 
found These and similar data make us beheve that if climate influences the 
sexual maturity age this mfluence 1$ far from direct, or definite or even tangible 
See the data m Enceluam, G J , ‘Tirst Age of Menstruation m the North 
Amencaa Continent,' TraruaeltM cf AmmeanCynecoloiuiUSeeiely, 1901, pp 87 
B , Kbjecer, E , bi4 itensIrualtM, pp 17 B , jx fl , Berlin, 1869 TTgi t v, 
H A, Medical Gyneceloty, pp 0 , bond. 1912 Rasbm. ‘Tnchiesta della 
Soaete Anthropol ” in Anncit dt Suitslua, sene II, VoL VI, 1881, MaRHo, A , 
La Puberta, Torino, 1900 

•"The above statements concerning the irregularity of the so-called seasonal 
fluctuations of death, mamage, and mortality rates, and the impossibility of 
accounting for these fluctuations mainly through climatic factors are also cor- 
roborated by a very careful study of these processes by M B Heitter and D S 
Thomas Though Dr Hester hunsell writes the following lodefinite statement 
“much evidence exists to show that the birth rate (and mamage and mortality 
rates) IS highly influenced by the seasons, even among avihaed men," neverthe 
less, hss data bnsg out the faUacies of so-called seasonal fluctuations The 
seasonal movement of the birth rate of Boston from 1900 to 1921 shows that 
the months of maximum are March. December and J^y, and the months of 
mioimum are Apnl November and September This means that the maxima 
occur in the most different dnnalic conditions The same is true of the months 
of nutumum la addition, November and December which do not differ notice- 
ably m climatic conditions, exhibit the greatest contrast m regard to the birth 
rate If. chmatoi ^mnditaws. were resTOnsibbs for a seasonal fluctuation, of hirth 
rates we should expect that months which have approximately sunilar climatic 
conditions would have arnilaT birth rates Since this ts not the case, accordmg to 
all lawscpf inductive logic, we cannot explain the "seasonaV’ fluctuations through 
climate. Furtber, monthly data for the years from 1900 to 1921 show that 
monthly fluctuations are considerably disstmilar from year to year The points 
of tmmmum and tnaxuaum shift from ftnath to month in different years. The 
same is true in regard to the movement of marriages, deaths, and divorcea This 
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17 GEOGRAPHIC CONDITIONS AND REUGION, ART, AND 
LITERATURE 

It is to be expected that geographical environment will be m 
some way reflected in the products of the imaginative work of 
man, m his arts, literature, music, painting, architecture, and 
beliefs This expectation, especiafly for relatively primitive and 
isolated groups who have dwdt in the same geographical environ 
ment for a long time, seems to be corroborated to some extent 
However, this eirtent is negligible What seems to be proved 
IS only that the art, the hterature, and the beliefs of a people are 
somewhat ‘ colored ’ with the images, figures, and forms most 
often taken from the geographical environment in which such a 
people live Among many wntings of those who have spoken 
of such “colorings’* of religious beliefs by the ‘colors’’ of the 
local geographical environment, the short paper of R H Whit 
beck IS possibly the best His paper shows that many peoples 
usually symbolize their friendly gods by such geographic agencies 
as under the existing conditions are beneficial to the society « hile 
they picture unfriendly gods by harmful geographic phenomena 
The Satan of Eg}pt was the TTiyphon, that of India was Vrttra, 
the serpent, and the evil deities of ancient Norway were the frost 
giants or mountains Likewise, the ideas of different peoples 
concerning paradise and hell show the same “coloration ’ Para 
disc for the American Indian is a hunting ground abundant m 
game for the desert Arabian it is an oasis containing trees, 
streams of water and an abundance 0 / cool and refreshing shade 
and for the anaent Norse it is a warm and sunny place On 
the other hand, hell usually is depicted as a place m which are 
embodied the geographical conditions from which the population 
suffers cold m the north, heat in the tropics, and so on Whit 

IS enough to suggest that thrae finctoations are iar from being seasonal m 
the proper sense of the werd and cannot be aretusted for through the influence 
of chmate or other gaigraphual factors See Uexter, M B , SocuJ Conse^uiruis 
ef Business Cycles passim, and pp ro ff , 55 ff 70 ff , Boston and N Y , 1925 

also Whipple, G Ch 'isUi Slalatses p 30b, Y, 1919 where Profess^ 
Whipple gives the seasonal’ movement of the death rate m 1910 which 
a seasonal ’ curve of the death rate different from the curve of Hexter 
Falks curve of the death rate for the Umted ^tes Registration Area m I9*9 
shows a somewhat different curve from that Heater and Whipple See Falx, 

I S , PrinctpUs 0/ I Oaf Slctislics 19J3 P 183 
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authors hair'd *j '““'"T '" "'’’"b O'ea'or lived Many 
4Sn ttdiffl '“'b correlations H Tame tried to 
sXis ^ n, ! '"n b^'y"" 'be Flamand and the Florentme 
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architect ’ " correlations between geographic conditions and 
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“coloration” of the products of art, 
re. and religion, is admitted At the same time I must 

Relipous BeIief^*^A^ Influence of Geographical Environment upon 

f*f««cesh^’ V. I9,«.pp 3,6-324 see other 

foree his correlatiln ot the author ,t must be said that he does not 

P*°Ple’s reheiouc K ? f Rankly says that many factors combme to mold a 
*«etiines a Geographical environment necessardy is one of these 

” Ibtd influence, and sometimes perceptible only in minor 

f^'>^lines (U ^ ^ “nil a r tbeones and cmrebtioas m Molceolle, Les 

L. Drapcvm ■ ^t.PUis, Ongf>je<fetoinfejfa/,ej, IX thepaper 

~ I Chao TT^“ “ teogrophte, i-er parhe. i-er annfe Semple, E , op 

, 3H-3H.N Y .8« 

V'EW.ON,Et,G,i’ei/«/,j«r especiaUy 
!?». pp 53 ff . air ff , Pans. 

^*ris ,8g^ ^ Evolution htlermre datu let irverstt races humatnes. 
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condition the statement bj shonmg that e\‘en for a relati’'elj 
earl) stage, the correlation is far from being ngid and um>ersa], 
and that it is likel) to become less and less tangible as we proceed 
to later stages of more complex and more mobile soaeties, and 
final!) , that a great man) geographers and authors ha^ e greatly 
exaggerated the influence of geographic conditions in this field. 
The \alidity of the first and the second propositions is pro^ed by 
the fact of the existence of similar or identical beliefs, s)'mboIs 
m)ths, legends, fair) tales, architectural 1)^68 music and so on 
among peoples who inhabit ^er) different areas and li\e under 
different longitudes latitudes, and altitudes It is also true that 
peoples who are in the same geographical conditions often haie 
quite different beliefs, tastes, and standards m art and literature 
Consider the areas of the expansion of ChnstiaiuU Buddhism, 
Alohammedamsm, Confuaanism or an) great rchgion. The 
followers of each of the religions are found among different geo- 
graphic conditions and climates This means, that m spite of 
geographic differences, all have essentiall) similar beliefs If 
there are differences, they are due not so much to geographic 
as to cultural dissimilanties of social groups Take the d)‘naniic 
histor) of mvtholog) it shows that sunilar m)-ths have expanded 
among peoples with imlike geographical conditions The same 
IS true in regard to Gothic architectural st)le, or to Empire or 
to imitations of antique st)les Are not the compositions of 
Beethoven, Gneg Verdi Rossini Tschaikovsky or of anv great 
composer pla)ed m all latitudes and longitudes^ Is not the same 
true in regard to the works of the great masters in poctiy, paint 
mg, literature and sculpture’ 

On the other hand, consider the population of the same place, 

, of a big at) of the past or of the present Do we not find 
the people there wnth very different religious beliefs, aesthetic 
tastes, and literary standards, m spite of the identit) of their 
geographic environment’ Both of these categories of facts are 
60 ev^dent, so certain, so conunon in the past and m the present, 
that there scarcel) is any need of further proof that the correla 
tion we are discussing is relative, loose and even imperceptible. 

« See < f, pBAZEi. 3 G.. TTw GMfn Bngk p<unm and Part IV 
AUts. Ostru, London, 1907 see also MaCKEsnz, D A , ifipaJum of Symbols, 
SI., 1926. 
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From these statements Jt is easj to see tne fall^y m doctrines 
such as the following “Soaal institutions and^ligiSus-idea^re 
no less (than physical charactenstics) the product ‘'bl-'^virdn- 
ment We might just as well ask the Ethiopian t^change his 
skm as to change radically his social and religious ideas It has 
been shown by experience that Christianity can make but little 
headwaj amongst many peoples in Africa or Asia where on the 
other hand Mohammedanism has made and is steadily making 
progress This is probably due to the fact that Mohammedanism 
IS a religion evolved m latitudes bordering on the aborigi- 
nal races of Africa and Asia (Ridgway) If the author had 
taken into consideration the mere fact that Mohammedanism, as 
well as Christianity, has spread among people who live in both 
warm and cold climates, in plains and on mountains, under vary- 
ing geographical conditions, he would not make such rash gen- 
eralizations Further, if he had taken into consideration that the 
culture complex of the peoples m Asia was more congenial to 
the culture complex of Mohammedanism, this additional reason 
would cause him to refrain from making climate the mam factor 
in the expansion of Mohammedanism and Christianity Further- 
more, sometimes populations change suddenly within a few year« 
from one religion into another, (spreading of Christianity within 
the Roman Empire and its conquests in Gallia Ireland, and Brit- 
ain, Its introduction into Russia by the order of the govern- 
ment similar expansions of Buddhism, Mohammedanism, and so 
on) and sometimes as rapidly back into the previous one Thus 
we ha^e ample evidence that great dianges m religion have been 
taking place withm the same geographic habitat and without any 
changes m conditions This is sufficient to show that such changes 
in the religion of a population are not correlated with geographic 
factors 

Here is another example of sudi fallacious reasoning Aber- 
cTomby found that the area of expansion of the Mohammedan 
religon.m. Afua-aniLm. ^/xjra.coincsriKLw.ub.the.arAa-m.w.hirh. 
the mean annual rainfall was below ten inches Hence he con- 
cluded that the amount of rainfall was a intal factor in the ex- 

See Abercrombi, John Seas and Sties in Many Latitudes, pp 
Lond Ward R DeCocrcy, Cltntste Considered Especiaiiy tn Relation Uj Man, 
pp 258-259 N Y, igi8 
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pansron of Mohammedanism or Oiristianity A study of the 
areas of Mohammedanism m Europe and in Asia (India) shows 
the fallacy of this theory A correlation between deserts and 
monotheism set forth by E Renan is likewise imalid 

The next example of this bad logic is found in H Tame He 
explained the difference bet^veen the Florentine and the Flemish 
schools in painting by their geographical environment IVhen, 
hoNvever, he found that two schools were similar m many respects, 
he saved his theory by the statement that their geographical 
environment was similar* He adjusted the facts to meet the 
case 

Matteuzzi claimed that geographic differences in northern and 
southern Europe manifested themselves m the fields of the litera- 
ture and music of these peoples He claimed that northern people 
had less imagination and fanras), and less ability for deductive 
generalizations than the southern people On the other hand, 
the southern people were more musical These and other “gen- 
eralizations" of the author show a great deal of imagination but 
are utterly fallacious from the standpoint of science It is only 
necessary to recall such imaginative and fantastic creations of the 
northern peoples as the Finnish epic Kalex-aln, the series of Rus- 
sian epical poems, fairy tales and legends Edda of the Norse, 
the epics connected with King Arthur, the Nxhehmgent\ed, or the 
epic about Roland, to see the fallacy of the "generalization ” It 
IS necessary to forget the names of Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, 
Chopm, Wagner, Rimsky-Korsakov, Gneg, Brahms, Tschaikov 
sky, Musorgsky, and thousands of other great composers of the 
north to assert that the Italians are more musical It is possible 
to claim that southern Europeans have greater powers of deduc- 
tion and generalization*** only after forgetting such names as 
Descartes, Kant, Copernicus, Newton, Darwin, Leibnitz, Pasteur, 
Claude Bernard, Lamarck, Lobachevsky, H Spencer, and others 
I could fin hundreds of pages with examples of such false gen- 
eralizations But there is scaredy any need of it In their 
“* S«e Matteuzzi, of ol , pp 5* ff • ff 

>" See a sound cnticism of tRese tReones in KbVALEvsrv, if, Sm-emrmrsif 
Si>tudfgt, St Petersb , 1905 Chap DC v t. 

1“ We have here the same unhappy use of the method of “illustration wmeo 
is a real plague in the social sciences Instead of a systematic venfication of a 
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scientific value they are similar to the most unfortunate correla 
tions between climate and soaal phenomena made by Mon 
tesquieu But what could be overlooked m the writings of 
the great author of The Spnt of the Law on account of the lack 
of factual material m his tune cannot be excused in these modem 
authors Their theories may be interesting sometimes even sug 
gestive but unfortunately at the first scientific scrutiny they fall 
like a house of cards 

l8 GEOGRAPHIC CONDITIONS AND SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 
ORGANIZATION OF SOCIETY 

We have seen that the Le Play school tried to explain the pnn 
cipal types of the family through differences in the habitats of 
peoples Since Montesquieu several writers in a similar way 
have accounted for such characteristics of the family as monog 
amy polygamy or poUandry through geographic environment 
Several authors like Ritter and Ratzel and their followers have 
gone further and tried to account for the size of a body politic 
the form of its organization its peaceful or military character 
the optimism or pessimism of the people the progressiveness or 
backwardness the love for freedom or for subordination and 
hundreds of other characteristics through these geographic in 
fluences Are these and many similar statements vahd^ 

I have already indicated the shortcomings of the theory of the 
origin of different types of families given by the Le Play school 
It may explain a part of the evolution of each type but not very 
much Attempts to correlate forms of marriage and varieties 

hypothes s the authors use one or a few fraemeotary cases favorable to their 
conclusioa and victoriously declare that it is ‘proved Such a method of proving 
is utterly anti scientific in its nature 

“* Montesqu eu formulated a great many correlat ons between geographic 
condit ons and various social phenomena slavery and freedom, polygamy and 
polyandry monarchy and republic Protestant sra and Catholiasm and so on 
At the present we consider a great many of these correlat ons doubtful 

I have no desire to discuss here theories ULe M MuUer s theory of the origin 
of religion and its evolution m which he emphasoes the rble of geographic con 
dit ons and especially of magnificent natural phenomena like thunderstorms, in 
the bffinn ng of beliefs m God supernatural beings and so on This does not 
directly concern my topic besides it has been cntiated by many authors, such 
as E Durkheim so my cnt cism is unnecessary See Dcrxheiu Elementary 
Forms of ReUnmis Lxfe N Y iqi5 chanters devoted to the atticism of hf 
Muller s and RevtU s theones of natunsm 
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of the family with geographic environment have not been sue 
cessful Try to correlate monogamy, polygamy, polyandry, en 
dogamy, exogamy, or duration of marriage with climate, altitude, 
latitude longitude or any component of geographic environment 
It becomes evident at once that such a correlation does not exist 
AH these are found m vastly different geographic conditions 
The statement applies also to many other characteristics of the 
family One of the best authonties m the field of family evo- 
lution, J Mazzarella after his study of the area of diffusion and 
the causes of the matnarchate, the ambilian form of marriage, 
polygamy, and so on, concludes “These institutions do not de- 
pend (directly or tangibly) on geographic causes because they are 
found among peoples quite different from the standpoint of geo- 
graphic conditions” (from the arctic to the tropics, from the 
islands to the mountains, from the deserts and plains to the forest 
regions) This becomes more evident when one takes into 
consideration that m the same area, and sometimes in a period 
of time too short for any serious change of geographic environ 
ment the family institution undergoes radical modifications In 
the same geographic area we often see family institutions of 
different types, according to the population The same family 
or marriage type (polygamy or monogamy) is found in areas 
with great contrasts in geography Many geographers hate at- 
tempted to establish other correlations between geographic and 
social phenomena Here are several typical examples 

Correlation Numher / Geographic conditions determine the 
stse of a body politic and political, raaal, national, and cultural 
frontiers Areas separated by mountains or seas haze separate 
political, racial, national, and cultural groups, tthile populations 
Situated on large plains form a large body politic The same 
correlation ts claitned in regard to race, language, and culture 

See the catalogue of ccarespoDding peoples is Westermabck, E , TM 
History 0/ Human Marrtaie Lond 1911 Vot II Chaps XVIII XIX, XX 
Vol III Chaps XXVIJ XXVIII XXIX and ^««« Here the flulhws 
ssjoally ’ S.Wsr fiaxss ihe jif jllusMatinn The most 

favorable illustration of polyandry caused by geographical condition is Tibet. 
Even such sociologists as Sunine! use tine proof " 

See the escellent studies of MazzA<£Li.A J , La types socteux et le droti, ^ 

179-1B0 and poijim Pans, 1908 La Condttune lumdKadelmorttorelloJamtiM 
pialnarchate, CatAiua , 1899 
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Selected illustrations are given to corroborate the statements 
We shall test the proposition by looking at the contradictory facts 
of the past, as well as of the present Neither the Ural, nor the 
Altai, nor the Himalaya, nor the Carpathian and other mountains 
have hindered the Russian, the Chinese, the Austrian, the Swiss, 
the American, or the British Imperial bodies politic from expand 
ing on both sides of the mountains or over the seas In the past, 
the Roman, Egyptian, Ass>rian, Chinese, Turkish and Persian 
Ejnpires, as well as those of Alexander the Qreat and of Genghis 
Khan have spread in a similar fashion On the other hand, “sep 
arate nationalities may exist within regions which seem to be 
marked by physical nature for political unity” and “the map of 
Europe affords very few natural boundaries”, bejond a few 
cases “there is hardly a mile of political frontier m Europe which 
IS natural in any valid sense — that is to say, a well marked physi 
cal obstacle interposed between peoples differing m race and 
language ” During a thousand years or even during a century 
geographic conditions remain practically the same while political 
bodies and cultural areas usually change very considerabl), even 
radically The absence of any correlation between the habitat of 
the principal races and the geographic environment has been 
shown These fundamental senes of facts show the fallacy of 
the proposition If a relationship exists, it is not rigid, perma 

“ S« Ratzel F , Polilische Gtopaphm, Chaps Xll to KV 1905 Semple E , 
op «i,Chap n George, H B , The FelcHont of Geography and Hutory, pp ii 
ff . Chap III, Oxford, 1901 

“• George, H , op ctt , pp 66, 70 Here and in Chapter VI the author con 
adetably disproves his owu statemrats given in Chapters t and II See a detailed 
analysis and the conclusion that geographic conditions do not perceptibly de 
tennmethestteof abodypoUticmVAUJit.x Le sol el I etat Chap IV Vallaiix 
tries to save something of tnis correlation by offering the following modification 
"The body politic does not depend upon cUinate or tde relie f of habitat, or the 
possibility of expansion m space or the position However, from the standpoint 
of the place where it originates, it depends on the degree of the character of 
(geographic) differentiation grouped within this place There is a permanent 
tendency to form an autononwras state m the most differentiated geographic 
Press', anrf activities ofa state, ibnned'm sucA a region, urge it to expana' toward, 
the areas which are less differentiated tbtd pp wsff This somewhat obscure 
proposition is further complicated by sn mdefirute subdivision of active and 
Piissive geographic differentiation and by a senes of subtle discruninations which 
are indefinite and unconvineing The fects which are used to support the prop- 
osition are so contradictory and tUopcal that it cannot be accepted as proveil 
See tW. Chap Y1 
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nent or i niversaJ It may be an indefinite shadow with a very 
vague connection but surely not a tangible correlation 

Correlation Number 2 Ratzels famous correlation between 
geographical space and several soaal characteristics of large and 
small political bodies is of a similar nature The essence of this 
theory IS as follows The population of the states with large 
territories because of the vastness of the abode possesses a spirit 
of expansion and wtUtsnsm an optimism and jouthfulness and 
a psychology of growth Within such social bodies there are 
much less racial and social conflicts than in those with a small 
territory In the political units with small spaces (abodes) the 
populations are more pessimistic arrive earl er at a mature spint 
of nation..lism have a psychology marked by the spirit of locality 
are stagnant and lack virility Such is a part of Ratzel s theory 
of space or Raum *** Everybody who knows a little history may 
easily see the fallacious character of the theory It is hard to 
find more optimism in the populations of Russia or China com 
pared with those of Switzerland or of the Netherlands It is 
still harder to believe that mthin such vast political bodies as 
China the previous Austria Hungary or Turkey there has been 
less racial national and soaal conflicts and struggles than in 
Denmark or Switzerland or Norway The small Balkan states 
have aspirations for expansion and militarism at least as intense 
as those of large bodies politic In brief the facts completely 
contradict this famous theory **• 

“'See Ratzel Pe}tt%s<he Go^fraphtc Chaps XlltoXV 
“* In a modified form the same theory ts $et forth by Simmel, without mention 
mg the name of Ratzel See Sikvel Senofogie Chap IX pp 614 708 

“* See the detailed and careful cnt nsm in Valla vx Le sof ef I ttat Chap V 
There are plenty of other theories which try to est^hsh correlat ons between the 
character of geographic environment and optimist c or pessimist c moods of 
soaeties. For instance Sir Archibald Geikie m his Scottuk Rerntntscences claims 
that the gnm character of the Scot s due to the gloomy valleys cloudiness and 
the inclement winter of Scotland XhaperccwlendsthatdifferencesmclimateaTe 
responsible for differences in moods of tbe popnlatnxis of the northern and southern 
states of the Umted States Letonnieau attempts to explain the mysterious and 
melancholy character of the lite ratur e of the peoples of northern Europe through 
their gloomy geographic environment long wmtera long nights, vast forests Mfl 
so on Such correlat ons are very numerous There ts no need to say that they 

cannot be taken seriously The very fact ofapredominant mood ascribed by tie 

authors to a given populat on is very cpiestionable. They have not even tried to 
show why for instancy they think that the character of the Scots is more gnm 
than that of the Russians or the Chinese orofanyotberpeople. The real situation 
in thig respec t is probably much m ot e complex the national character being 
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Correlation Niimher 3 Matteuzzi, probably better than any 
other geographer, has tried to show how geographical conditions 
were responsible for the political organization of ancient Egypt, 
Assyria, Persia, Greece, Rome and so on Here is a sample of 
his “explanations " 

In Egypt, a centralized pohticai despotism was due to the 
plains of the Nile and the Nile's irregular overflows Every 
district needed water and tried to abduce it upon its territory 
In this way many conflicts between the districts arose and the 
weaker ones suffered 

In order to protect the rights of the weaker districts and to 
coordinate the system of distribution of the water of the Nile among 
the districts, Ancient Egypt had to create a political power which 
would be able to control the matter In this way the Nile determined 
not only the physical but the political structure of Egypt also 

Through the same factor he explains the appearance of castes 
m Egypt In a similar way, irregular overflowings of the Tigris 
and the Euphrates were responsible (or the centralization of 
power m the hands of one despot m Assyria and Chaldea 

In Persia there are no rivers through which to explain the un- 
limited Persian monarchy combined with the system of satraps 
Therefore Matteuzzi makes the Persian mountains responsible 
for the Persian political system In Phcenicia, the republican sys- 
tem was due to the character of the seashore and mountains which 
facilitated an isolation of the parts In Greece, the political or- 
ganization was due to the sea, the soil, and the mountains As, 
however, this combination is a mere repetition of the previous 
geographic factors, so the author admits the influence of cul- 
tural imitation m Greece There is no need to continue the list 
of Matteuzzi's explanations It is scarcely necessary to criti- 

Enm or melancholy in one respect, is likely to be very joyful in other respects If 
even the statements of a predominant i^iaiacter a people were true it would be 
necessary to prove that it is due to the geographic environment and not to other 
factors Such attempts have never been ma^ seriously For these reasons all 
such theones are journalistic speculations and nothing more 

Matteuzzi, Zes facleurs <U I nWaftew Jes peuples pp 45 ff , and passtm. 
Theories sumlar to Matteuzai’s aie so common that they may be found in the 
majonty of the textbooks of sociology There th^ are given as something beyond 
doubt The example of the Nile as responable for the creation of the Egyptian 
pobtical organization has become traditional ‘^iroof ” 
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cize these theones Matteuzzi’s characteristics of the political 
regimes in many countries are inaccurate For instance, his de- 
scription of the Persian pditical organization is erroneous, sev- 
eral historians, and especially Pizti, have drawn quite a different 
picture of the political institutions of Persia compared with that 
of Matteuzzi This is also true of several other countries 
This fact alone makes Matteuzzi's conclusions questionable Fur- 
ther, the invalidity of the theory appears from the fact that 
similar results — despotic polibcal regimes in Egypt, Chaldea, and 
Persia, — are ascribed to quite different geographic factors In 
Egjpt and Chaldea the political regimes were attributed to fertile 
plains and overflowing rivers, and in Persia, to mountains and 
deserts The same applies to the republican regimes in Phoenicia, 
Greece, and Rome If the laws of inductive logic have any value 
It is certain that Matteuzzi is not inductive Furthermore, a 
brief survey of history and geography shows that similar political 
regimes, eg, unlimited monarchies or republics, have existed 
under various geographical conditions and tnce versa In the 
same geographic environment we find the Samoans and the 
Maoris with an aristocratic and feudal system and the Papuans 
with scarcely any chiefs and with a system of communal partner- 
ship*®* The Jack of the correlation becomes especially conspicu- 
ous when we consider the evolution of a political regime within 
the same geographical area During the history of Athens, 
Rome, or of any European country the political system has 
changed several times while the geographic environment has re- 
mained practically unchanged These changes give ample proof 
that the correlation between the two series of phenomena does not 
exist m any important degree Thus Matteuzzi’s hypothesis and 
hundreds of similar theories are doubtful 

Correlaltons Number 4 and 5 Among other fashionable geo- 
graphic theories two hypotheses must be mentioned one the so- 
lalled Equatorial Drift, and the other the so-called Nort/iward 
Trend of Civihsation The essence of the theory of equatorial 

■“ See Pizzi. ‘Xe inaituziODCjJoltlicbe d^' Iiaai.’' Rimsla llaiuna dt Socvda- 
fta, 1902, March-June 

See the facts in Thurxwalk, R , cil 

■“See a detailed criticism of Matteuzas theory in Kovalevsky, M, Sof- 
remennya SctuiCogt Chap IX 
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dnft IS that peoples living at ease in the warm lowlands have 
been overrun by hardier races bred in the more rigorous climates 
of farther north or of higher altitudes Even the fact of the 
existence of such a drift as far as it is a permanent and perpetual 
tendency is doubtful The only corroboration of this hypothesis 
IS a senes of facts like the conquest of India by the Aryans, that 
of China by the Mongols and Manchus, and of Greece and Rome 
by the barbarians, or the southward movement of the Toltecs 
and the Aztecs in Mexico, and the northward pressure of the 
Kaffirs and the Patagonians On the basis of such one sided and 
fragmentary data it is hardly possible to claim the existence of 
such a drift These facts may be confronted by more numerous 
instances of peoples, who, though located in southern areas have 
conquered peoples of the north The consolidation of the Sum 
merian and the Accadian Empires was started from the South 
(Ur, Lagash, Uruk), and extended far north, up to the Mediter 
ranean The first consolidation of Egypt was made from the 
south (with a center at Hieraconpohs) and extended by con 
quests to the north During the second dynasty north or lower 
Egypt secured the upper hand, but during the third dynasty 
southern Egypt was again victorious Later on, such victories 
of southern and northern Egypt with a corresponding shifting of 
the metropolis (Memphis, Hieraconpohs, Thebais) were repeated 
many tunes, not to mention conquests of many northern peoples 
by the Egyptians The conquest of Greece and Rome by the 
northern barbarians is frequently used as an argument The 
records of history tell us of hundreds of conquests and long 
dominations over these northern peoples by the Greeks and the 
Romans Is it not true also that the conquests of Athens and 
Rome expanded not only toward the south but toward the north ^ 
Did not the Arabs conquer many peoples situated far north of 
Mecca and Medina? Did not the struggles of southern and 
northern China lead sometimes to the domination of the south 
over jhf jocvrth ? Xlv? xicit the rcvajiiesJ-j oi KJxsjj rv 

Tamerlane or the Turks extend over an enormous area to the 

'** Ward R , Cltmaie, p 254-^235 befa« Ward the theory was set forth by 
f eographers, beginning (m modent times) with Montesquieu see Montes- 
qviEij o/iaipj, Vol l,pp S38 ff , 284 B , Loud , 1894 See also Vaixaux, 

t-* S0l et I (M, pp 41 ff 
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norths Is not the same true e\en in regard to the great migra- 
tion of the peoples at the beginning of the Middle Ages when a 
wave of the Asiatic peoples moved from the south to the north 
subjugating and destroying all that lay in their way^ In the 
history of Europe, Spaniards have not been always beaten by the 
northern Europeans Military or cultural success has not always 
belonged to the peoples situated on the north I have recalled 
a few of these elementary facts, which may be multiplied ad 
libitum, only because they are forgotten by the partizans of the 
Equatorial Drift theory These show its fallacy’®* 

The theory of the northward cxiurse of cinhzition consists 
in a claim that “the leadership in world civilization is inseparably 
linked with climate and that with advance in culture it has been 
transferred toward colder lands, and when extant culture has 
declined, leadership usually has retreated southward," and "that 
the part of civilization s banner has led steadily northward 
while culture was advancing and znce ivrsa ” Corroboration of 
the theory consists in a historical indication that “civilization 
began m Egypt and Summeria hot countries, then the leadership 

A part of this same theory ts the idea, widely accepted, that the tropical 
and sub-tropical climates are responsible for the production of aa impotent, idle 
and non vinle type of people who are as a result destined to be dominated by the 
vinle populations bred in northern climates To discuss the value of this t^ry 
we must agree as to what is meant by ibe tenns Irefiuai and tub-lraptcal When 
climatologists speak of these regions they refer to the area 40' or 45’ north latitude 
to 40* or 43* south latitude This includes most of the civihaatiocs of anaeat 
tunes as well as Japan and the southern portions of the UniM States One who 
knows a bttle history can hardly agree that these populations are necessanly 
impotent If they are non vinle at the pre se nt tune and have been conquered by 
northern peoples this has not always been so and may not coatuiue m the future. 
Due to Its great numerical preponderance the population of the more temperate 
zones naturally could have conquered small sot^ groups situated in the tropics. 
Finally we see a very defimte reawakenmg and great increase in activity among 
various social groups in Asia Jodia, Africa Arabia, who have always been sup- 
posed to be destitute of force and capacity This is an additional repudiation 
of the theory In spite of its popularity it is bkdy to be fallacious For a ven 
fication of these statements take the histoncal atlases of these countries, see 
where they are situated, study the character of theu^ climate and enviromnent, 
(for instance, in Wa*o, R , Chmate, Chaps I to VIIJ study their history and then 
what 1 have said just now will be clear About the reawakening of these societies 
see Prince, A E , "Europe and the Renaissance of Islam,' The Yaie Renev’, 
April 1926 also history of Japan m the 19th century 

>“ Ga.Flu.AN, S C , ‘The CoMwaid Course of Progress,” PoUlual Scteiue 
Quarterly Vol XXXV, 1920, pp 393, 399, see also the book by Stefanssc^ 
Earlier, the theory, m a slightly difieroit form, was set forth by P Mougeote, 
in hiS Staltgue des (tnlucltans, 18S3 
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was assumed by Babylonia, Crete, Hicemcia, Assyria, etc , tending 
always toward the north Four southward movements may 
be noted all of which coinade with declines of civilization Thus 
on the break up of the Komau Empire, civilization centered in 
Carthage and Alexandria as well as Constantinople, and presently 
in Damascus and Bagdad, then gradually it moved northward 
through the Middle Ages, passing the Roman high level about 
1350 and attaining regions colder than ever before On the 
diagram it is shown how the centers of civilization moved 
further from the cities mentioned to Venice, Milan Antwerp, 
London, Pans, Berlin, New Yoric Chicago, Winnipeg, and Pet- 
rograd " Recently “Scandinavia has shown great cultural ac- 
tivity, as if preparing to lead the world Russia is rousing 
herself from a sleep of ages In 2000 the most virile archi- 
tecture will perhaps be found (not m Berlin but) m Detroit and 
Copenhagen m 2100 in Montreal, Christiania and Memel ” The 
author further claims that “also within each nation civilization 
has moved coldward m progressing The Greek civilization be 
gan m Crete and ended in Constantinople The leadership of 
Italy passed from Sicily through Rome to Milan and that of 
Spam from Cadiz to Madrid and Barcelona “ There are some 
exceptions but, according to the author, they only prove the rule 
Such IS the essence and proof of this clearly cut theory The 
cause of all this is climate 

No doubt the theory is interesting and appealing, especially 
to the peoples who li\e m the north and have not achieved world 
leadership yet However, one may doubt whether the time will 
come when the Lapps and the Eskimos will lead the world 
Speaking seriously, the theory represents speculation backed by 
a one sided and a defective selection of historical facts The 
only true one m the theory is the statement that with the progress 
of civilization and with the growth of population, the area in 
habited by men expands to the south and north, and many un- 
iwttnaVie p’laces, inaccessibtie ior ^ess coVnira'i peofftes, hect/rnt 
inhabited Be}ond this all three contentions of the theory are 
questionable There are no definite and clear criteria of the rank 
of a civilization and of its progress and regress Naturally such 
Vagueness makes it possible for an author to arrange the regions 
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and the periods m any desirable form and hierarchy Further, 
the use of the size of the leading aties as an adequate criterion 
of civilization may be questioned On this basis we cannot say 
anything definite of the avilizations of Summeria, Accadia, an- 
cient Egypt, or even Greece and Rome, because the data are either 
lacking or are uncertain Aside from these considerations, which 
are enough to invalidate the theory, it is easy to prove the defec- 
tive character of its three claims 

In order to prove the contention that m a period of decline the 
leadership of civilization shifts to the south, the author points 
to the shifting of authority in Egypt from the Lower to the 
Middle or from north to south Meanwhile the historians of 
ancient Egypt say that the period of Middle Egypt with Thebae 
as the capital, and especially during the eighteenth and nineteenth 
dynasties was the climax of the Egyptian civilization rather than 
the period of its decline On the other hand in the period of 
the decline of ancient Egypt, its center shifted not to the south 
but to the north (Sats and Alexandria) Still more fantastic 
IS the author’s distribution of Summeria, Accadia, Babylonia, 
Chaldea and Bagdad from the standpoint of their temperature, 
their comparative cultural level, and the progress and regress of 
civilization (See his diagram on page 395 ) His claim that “on 
the break up of the Roman Empire civilization,” the leadership 
shifted again to the south, to Carthage, Alexandria, and Con* 
stantinople 1$ almost as bad In the first place Constantinople 
has the same latitude as Rome and its average temperature is 
colder by 4* F In the second place, if Carthage and several 
other African and Asiatic cities showed some progression in the 
period of the decline of the Roman Empire, a similar gain was 
shown by northern cities such as Milan, Lyon, Trier, Ravenna, 
Tarraco and so on They also increased greatly and gamed in 
size, population, wealth, splendor, and cultural significance In 
the history of Greece we find that the period of the decline of 
Greek culture was followed by a shifting of the political center 
of Greece not toward the south but rather toward the north It 
went from Sparta and Athens to Bceotia and Macedonia In 
these, as well as m many similar cases, we see only a shifting of 
the center of culture or of political influence to some ether place 
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when an existing center begins to decline Further, such cases as 
the appearance of quite new cultures, the Arabic culture for exam- 
ple, cannot be regarded as a progress or a regress m comparison 
with the Roman culture because they are quite heterogeneous 

The second doubtful contention of the author is that leadership 
in civilization steadily shifts to the north in the course of history 
This theory is based principally upon the data of the nineteenth 
and the twentieth centuries Is it not true that even during this 
recent period a series of new great powers — like Japan, Australia, 
Latin America, and South Africa, — have appeared ^ Is it not 
also true that in America, during the last few decades California 
has grown more rapidly than the majority of the northern states ’ 
Finally do we not see a reawakening of the majority of the 
Asiatic and the old African societies (China India Arabia even 
Turkey), after centuries of sleeping^ These and many similar 
facts only indicate that the centers of civilization are shifting in 
the course of time, and that the areas of civilization are expanding 
with the achievements of man And that is all If man began 
to pass over both poles, he also began to fly, to conquer, and to 
settle tropical forests, deserts, and other places uninhabited or 
slightly inhabited before Besides, it is rather useless to talk 
about the leadership m civilization generally because of the vague 
ness of the concept If we take leadership in material technique 
It undoubtedly has belonged, during the last two centuries, to the 
peoples of central or northern Europe, but before that it belonged 
to the Arabian, the Asiatic, the Afncan, or possibly even to some 
American peoples In the field of religion, Europe never has been 
a leader, even Christianity and Mohammedanism not to mention 
Confucianism, Buddhism, Hinduism, Tao ism or Judaism, origi- 
nated outside of Europe In the field of philosophy and ethics, 
or even arts Europe scarcdy has surpassed Asia and Egypt I 
Will not continue this line of thought This is rather sufficient 
to show the inadequate character of the theory All the facts 
given in corroboration may be easity confronted with facts of an 
opposite kind 

The above anaWsis of the representative correlations between 
geographical conditions and various phases of political and social 
organization shows that there may be some connection between 
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them but the relation is so indefinite that its existence may be 
questioned seriously An attentive scrutiny of these sweeping 
geographical hypotheses shows more fallacies than scientifically 
proved statements 

19 CLIMATE AND GENIUS AND THE EVOLUTION OF CIVILIZATIONS 

Among several theories dealing with this problem probably the 
best is that of Dr E Huntington For that reason I shall discuss 
mainly his hypothesis Objections to this theory apply more 
fully to other less elaborated generalizations 

Huntington s theory of the relationship between climate and 
genius and the progress or the decav of civilizations is a logical 
inference from his three minor hypotheses namely that climate 
IS a decisive factor m health that it determines phjsical and 
mental efficiency and that climate continually changes m time 
From these premises he concludes that climate determines the 
growth and decay of avihzations its distribution on the earth 
and the historical destinies of nations Since a civilization is the 
result of the energv efficiency intelligence and genius of the 
population and since these qualities are determined by climate 
erffo climate is the factor m the progress or regress of civili 
zations 

If these three premises are valid the conclusion is true and vice 
vifrsa In the first part of this chapter 1 have attempted to show 
that the first and second premises are far from being valid The 
author gives the third premise outstanding importance by saving 
that a large part of the reasoning of this book stands or falls with 
the hypothesis of climatic pulsations in historic times Neier 
theless this hj-pothesis is even more questionable than the first 
two A perusal of meteorological records shows that climate has 
not changed to a lery great extent in historical times A series 
of prominent specialists in climate say that popular (and 
Huntingtons) belief in climatic changes are untrustworth) 
Huntington s theory of the pulsation of climate is based on the 
study of the big tree rings in California T1 is method and the 
deductions made from it ahout fhe pulsation o't climate ha' ehtw* 

Cieilizalum and ClimaU p 7 

“>SeetVAiiD R ap ctl Chap XI 
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challenged seriously by the specialists In the third place, if we 
grant that pulsation of climate in C^ifomia is accurately reflected 
in the “big tree” rings, it does not follow that in other places of 
the earth climate has been pulsating m the same way as in Cali- 
fornia Fourthly, Huntington’s method of computing the char- 
acter of climatic changes and their exact periods m Ancient Greece 
or Rome or m any other historical country, is pure speculation, 
based on nothing Besides, his o\vn hypothesis is \ery elastic 
and he modifies it according to the arcumstances This is suffi 
cient to show the great extent to which the third premise ts ques 
tionable and uncertain Thus all three foundations upon which 
Huntington has built the ponderous structure of his sweeping 
generalizations are not sound This fact is sufficient to vitiate hvs 
conclusions and to make them extremely doubtful However, let 
us glance at the additional proofs and at some of the details of 
his philosophy The proofs are given in the form of maps which 
show the distribution of climate on the earth and in Europe , the 
distribution of health rates m Europe the distribution of civih 
tation on the earth and in Europe, and the distribution of emi 
nent men in Europe All these maps, according to Huntington, 
show “a remarkable similarity ” Health is high m the countries 
where the climate approaches the ideal suggested by Huntington, 
civilization is high ifl the same countries and low m those with 
poor climate and poor health, and the number of eminent men 
parallels the distribution of climate and health Further m the 
past, Rome and various other countries grew and made progress 
during periods when their climate was near to the Huntington 
"ideal,” and declined when their climate changed unfavorably 
Shifting of the centers of civilization in the process of history has 
paralleled the moving of favorable climatic zones Thus every 
thing shows a remarkable confirmation of Huntington's hj’pothe- 
sis “Apparently climate influences health and energv, and these 
m turn influence civilization ” The author thinks that the 
hypothesis explains even a great many other characteristics of 


^ Ibid , p 350 ff 

*” Compare e | , Cmlitaivm and Chmate CSiap XIV World Pmver and Evolu- 
Iton Chap VIII The Chorackro} Rattt Fig 15 „ , ,, , 

See avdizatum and Chr^aU, Chaps X toXVlII World Pewr and Eeohaum, 
Chaps Vlil 10 xm, riK Cliofocter C3j XV 
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vanous peoples and their histoncal destinies On this basis, Dr 
Huntington interprets the history of Greece, Rome, Turkey, Ger- 
many and of many other countries 

Although these maps and generalizations are very interesting, I 
fear that they are very questionable We have already discussed 
the validity of their basic premises Since the correlations be- 
tween the "ideal” climate and health and efficiency are not cor- 
roborated, maps constructed on these bases are even more ques 
tionable The most questionable hypotheses of all are those 
drawn from questionable maps based on still more questionable 
hj-potheses Besides, what saentific value has a map (see Figs 
22, 43, 44, in Cxvxlizaiion and Climate) where the zones of favor- 
able or unfavorable climate are such that half of Europe and 
three quarters of Asia are shown as having an identical climate 
(the area extending from 25*^ to 70“ of latitude and from 30® 
to 180® of longitude)^ In fact, in this vast area, there are the 
most vaned types of climate, and many parts of it more closely 
approximate the climate of unfavored zones than that of the 
favored regions This applies to each of the five climatic zones 
into which Huntington divided the surface of the earth It is 
possible to show a “remarkable similarity and coincidence” be- 
tween anjihing and any contention by using this method 

The other maps of the distribution of health, climate, and 
genius are no better I already have shown the inadequacy of 
death rates as a critenon of the health of vanous countries I 
also have shown that even the correlation between “seasonal” fluc- 
tuations of death rates and of climate has not been proved as yet 
However, Dr Huntington is not embarrassed by all the«e comph 
cations He takes the death rates of various countries and puts 
them on the map in such a way that vast areas with very different 
rates appear identical, and mce zersa On the basis of this ques- 
tionable procedure he points out the “remarkable coincidence with 
other maps” (See Maps nos 10 ii, 12 and 13 in T/ie 
of Races ) It is still more remarkable that the author admits 
some small "exceptions’ to the rule such as the similarity of the 
climates of Japan and Korea (which contradict m regard to health 
and to rank of avilizalions) , or the relatively small number of 
eminent men in Belgium which contradicts its favorable climate 
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and its place on the map of civilization Anotl^^^onf^adlctJon 
appears in comparing the map of civilization, wher&«<h^ifidrcei 
of the civilizations of England and Scotland are loo and^'vntli 
the map of the number of geniuses, Vkhere a decidedly reverse re 
lation IS found If it were possible to put all Russia (one sixth of 
the earth) m one climatic zone, and in one mortality or civiliza- 
tion zone, then why pay any attention to the small “exceptions’ ^ 
Why not make the maps identical so that the relationship appears 
absolute? If large differences may be obliterated, why not all of 
them^ 

However, there is more Even if we grant that the maps are 
accurate we may ask what are the proofs that differences m 
health, civilization, and in production of genius are due to varia- 
tions in climate, as Dr Huntington claims There is no proof 
except the map of climate inadequately constructed on a question- 
able basis If It were accurate the correlation would not prove 
that the relationship were causal Many other factors might ex- 
plain the relationship or coincidence 

Let us go further Let us grant that all of the shortcomings of 
the theorj which we have already pointed out do not exist In 
stead let us ask what would have been the map of the distribution 
of cwilizaiion, health, and genius in different countries, if Dr 
Huntington had taken the period of loo or 200 B C instead of 
that following AD 1600 We can say with certainty that the 
highest index of civilization and the number of men of genius for 
that period would have been the coontnes around the Mediter- 
ranean, and m Asia At present these countries haie a verv low 
index The countries around the Baltic Sea England, and north- 


ern Europe which now have the highest indices would then have 
had the lowest index The reason is simple At that moment the 
populations of central and northern Europe were barbarian while 
those of Rome, Greece, northern Africa, China India and of 
many other Asiatic regions were the brilliant civilizations Even 
the maps were constructed for the period of 1840 the indices 
of such countries as Japan would be quite different The same 


^ « His claim is so strong that he is certain that ‘ the regions around the North 
Sea would probably always excel eastern and southern Europe ''ip ^ 

men of gemus bwause of their d Iterent climates Thr Charactrr cj aces p 553 
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can be said of numerous other phenomena which Huntington 
tnes to explain through his dimatic hypothesis Why, for in- 
stance, do \anous countries, which remain m the same geographic 
en\nronment, make rapid progress and outdistance peoples that 
were once superior to them and then aftenvards decline them- 
selves^ Sometimes such transformations happen m relatively 
short periods such as one or two centuries 

Dr Huntington meets these contradictions by his hypothesis of 
the shifting of climatic zones and of the pulsation of climate 
This theory, as we have pointed out, is not recognized as proved 
by the climatologists I have tried to find climatic changes during 
the last fourteen hundred years m the area of England and north- 
ern and southern Europe, which would explain the waning role 
of the southern peoples and the increasing role of those of the 
north I did not find any satisfactory answer Furthermore, m 
Japan during the period from 1845 to 1890 there was no notice- 
able change m climate, and yet during this period the country 
changed from a poorly known and backward barbarian society 
into a world empire The Japanese indices of health, civiliza- 
tion, and genius have changed considerably since 1845 The 
reader who tries to find an answer to this question in the works 
of Huntington (including the joint work with Fisher, on 
Clmatic Changes New Ha\en, 1922) seeks m vain Grant that 
climatic zones shift m historical periods It is further necessary 
to show that their shifting and the changes in the leadership in 
civilization ha^e been parallel, that any country m which the 
climate mo>es away from Huntington’s ideal decays, that any 
country in which climate moves closer to the ideal progresses , and 
that all these processes occur exactly in the same periods Only 
when these parallelisms arc shown may the hypothesis approach 
validity Such a proof ts not found m Huntington’s works 
Here is a sample of his climatic interpretation of Rome’s decay 
From 450 to 250 B C the climate (of Rome) was probably de- 
cidedly more stimulating than to any part of Italy today . That 
penod ended m a great decline m lainfalf and storminess Then by 
220 or 210 It had apparently fallen to about the present level For 
a hundred years nearly the same conditions prevailed, and for a 
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century and a half the chinate returned to a condition as favorable 
as m 240 B C 

A reader of these lines may think Dr Huntington has at his dis- 
posal there the detailed record of the Meteorological Bureau of 
Ancient Rome, or at least some certain historical records which 
permit a definite characterization of the climatic changes Un- 
fortunately, the reader is wrong Dr Huntington does not have 
such meteorological records because they do not exist, nor has 
he a single line of proof from the historical testimony of the con 
temporaries, nor even a quotation from some reliable historian of 
Rome The quotations he gives from Dr W Simkhovich con- 
cern only the character of the soil, and, besides, Simkhovich’s 
theory of the exhaustion of the soil is objected to by more com- 
petent historians of Rome AH that Dr Huntington has are 
the data concerning the grov/th of “the big tree rings” m Cali- 
fornia, on which he constructs a diagram of climatic pulsation m 
histone times This task and the climatic deductions based on it 
are challenged by the climatologists On the basis of this very 
hypothetical diagram which cannot give even the approximate 
rainfall, or fluctuations of temperature and storminess for Cali 
forma, alone, Dr Huntington, after considerably modifving the 
diagram, (see it on page 188, Il^orld Pouvr,) drew detailed con- 
clusions concerning Roman climate with an apparent accuracy for 
periods as short as ten years The accuracy of his weather pre- 
dictions may be envied by many meteorologists trying to predict 
changes in cotitempoTary weather It is obvious that Dr Hunt 
ington’s theory of the pulsation of climate in Rome, in its essence, 
IS nothing but a mere speculation adapted to the course of Roman 
history The periods of the growth of Rome are characterized 
as the periods of good climate and vice versa He does not de- 
duce the character of historical processes from the established 
climatic data , but, on the contrary, deduces climatic data from the 
character of the historical processes He concludes “there is a 
remarkable parallelism” between climatic and historical pulsa 
tions Further, if changes of climate took place m Rome, it 

World P<naer and Evelutum. pp 190 “d 192 

"‘See Rdstowtzepf, M. Scaoi and Economic History of the Roman 
Empire, p 495 and Chap VIII, Oxford, X9*6- 
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would be necessary to show that these changes were so great as 
to call forth the decay of Rome, and that they were much greater 
than the differences between the dimates of England, Japan and 
Scandinavia Huntington recognizes the climate of these places 
as invigorating and faalitating to the progress of civilization 
Nothing of such a test has been done by Huntington And it 
could not be done 

If these tests are not sufficient others might bo used For in 
stance, it would be much more accurate to test the correlation of 
climate and genius by taking the exact place of birth of men of 
genius given in studies by EUis, Odm, or of E L Clarke, J 
McKeen Cattell, J Phihptschenko, F Maas, C Castle, Charles 
H Cooley, S Nearing, S Fisher, myself and others In all of 
these studies the necessary data concerning birthplaces and the 
time of birth of these men are given By obtaining the necessary 
climatic data, correlations could be made which would easily test 
the climatic hj-pothesis 

I shall give but one more argument We know well that dif 
ferent social classes living m the same climate produce different 
proportions of men of genius We know also that the number 
of outstanding men in the same country from decade to decade 
or from century to century, or from region to region fluctuates, 
for instance there is the conspicuous increase of the proportion 
of the leading American scientists and captains of industry com* 
mg from the Middle and the Far West during the last two or 
three decades , these and hundreds of similar facts can hardly be 
reconciled with Huntington’s theory 

We shall go no further There may be some correlation be- 
tween genius and civilization and climate but most of it remains 
to be discovered Dr Huntingtons work in spite of the talent 
and energy he displays, cannot be recognized as conclusive 
The same conclusions apply to many other theories of this kind 
We shall leave them without analysis May I add in conclu- 
1 ™ See a number of these studies m my book Soeiai ifthiity Chap XTI 
I have not given any analysis d aich books as Kelsey, C., Tie Phystcoi 
Basts of Soctely, Teccart, F J . The Processes of History, New Haven, 1918. or 
J, JimvY.'Mu' JJealtimdJSeatstj^ leios), Jjvp otShaLER^ N S, 
ifait and the Earth, and sevend other bools simply because they, being too geO* 
eral, do not add anything new either to the geographical theory or to its cnticism- 
Recently published, G Taylor’s Enrtronmenl and Race is even more speculative 
than Huntington s works 
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Sion, that in spite of the fact that I ha\e been %ery severe with 
Dr Huntington in the preceding pages, I have the greatest respect 
for hitn and for his valuable attempts to build sociological theory 
on a sound objective basis We nnist credit the school with many 
interesting and suggestive theones, and with several correlations, 
which are, at least, partly true Any analysis of social phenomena, 
which does not take into consideration geographical factors is 
incomplete We are grateful to the school for these valuable con' 
tributions This, however, does not oblige us to accept its falla 
cious theories, its fictitious correlations, or finally, its overestima- 
tion of the role of geographical environment We must separate 
the wheat from the chaff After this “sifting” is made the re- 
mainder enters the storehouse of sociological principles 



CHAPTER IV 


BIOLOGICAL INTERPRETATIOV OF SOCIAL 
PHENOAIEXA 

Bio*Organisuic School 

I PRIVCIPAL TYPES OF BIOLOGICAL THEORIES IN SOCIOLOGY 

The human being is an organism and as such is subject to 
what are known as biological laws This is the reason why many 
theories of both the past and the present ha\e tried to interpret 
social phenomena as a variety of life phenomena The extraor 
dmary progress of biology during the last seventy }ears has 
given an additional impetus to biological interpretations m soci 
ology Hence the contemporary biological theories m soaal 
science These are numerous and vary m their concrete forms 
but nevertheless, it is possible to group them in a relatively fen 
fundamental classes The principal concepts of the post Dar 
wtnian biology are organism heredity, selection, variation, 
adaptation, struggle for existence and the inhented drives (re 
flexes, instincts, unconditioned responses) of an organism Cor 
respondmgly ne have i The Bto Orgamsinic Inler(>reiaUon of 
Social Phenomena 2 The Anthropo Racial School, vvtuch inter 
prets social phenomena in the terms of heredity selection and 
variation through selection, 3 The Daminian School of the 
Struggle for Existence, which emphasizes the role of this factor , 
and 4 The InsUnctioist School which views human behavior and 
social processes as a manifestation of various inherited or in 
stinctive drives Besides these, there are many “mixed ’ theories, 
which in their analysis of soaal facts, combine biological factors 
with the non biological ones These may be classed among the 
biological, as well as among the other sections of sociology For 
the sake of convenience in this section, we shall discuss only the 
first three schools The ' inslinctivisf' soaological theories wV/i 
be analyzed m the section of psvdiological sociology The reason 
ist 
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for this is that they have been discussed pnncipally by psycholo- 
gists and are closely interwoven with other psychological interpre- 
tations As to the “mixed” theories, they will be scattered 
throughout various sections of the book Only one of these mixed 
theories — that of the Demographic School — is to be put within 
the biological section It will be understood, however, that such 
an arrangement is purely conventional and a mere matter of 
convenience for the sake of orientation m the field of numerous 
soaological theories What is important is the proper analysis 
of the theories rather than their placing within this or that con- 
ventional section Let us now turn to the principal biological 
schools in contemporary sociology 

2 BIO-ORGANISMIC SCHOOL AND ITS RELATION TO OTHER ORGANIC 
THEORIES 

The first principal school of biological sociology is represented 
by the bio organismic theories The term “bio organismic ’ needs 
some explanation Among the fundamental conceptions of 
society it IS possible to discriminate four principal types first, 
the mechamshc conception of society, as a kind of a machine sys- 
tem, second, the nomtitalishc or aiomtsitc concepixon which sees 
in society nothing but individuals and does not recognize in it 
any supenndivuiual reality, third, an organic conception, which 
Views society as a living unity, recognizing its supermdividual 
reality, its “natural” origin and spontaneous existence, fourth, a 
fttncltonal conception which does not care at all whether society 
IS a mechanism or organism, natural or artificial, but which tries 
to view It as a system of interrelated individuals (synthesis of 
the sociological realism and nominalism) This system does not 
provide any reality beyond that of its members, but at the same 
time, it IS different from that reality of the same individuals m 
iheir mutual isolation The functional conception tries to ascer- 
tain the forms, the character, the uniformities (functional analy- 
sis) in fluctuation, variation, evolution of the relationships of the 
individuals who compose a soaal system, of the relationships of 
the groups of a system, and the rdationships of one social system 
to other social systems 

Among these four conceptions, the organic has been the most 
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popular Its characteristics belong to practically all varieties of 
the organic theory of a soaety These varieties may be divided 
into three principal subclasses i Philosophical Orgamasm, which 
contends only that society is a living unity, that it has supenndi- 
vidual reality, that it lives according to “natural” laws, and that it 
originated spontaneously Philosophical organicism is often not 
concerned at all by any comparison of society with a biological 
organism, or with a “psychological entitv ” like "collective soul,” 
“public opinion” "social mind” or anything of the sort It has 
significance mostly as a conception opposite to the atomistic or 
nominalistic and mechanistic conceptions of society Contrary 
to the former, it recognizes the super- or transindividual reality of 
society , and m opposition to the latter, it refuses to view society 
as an inanimate mechanism controlled only by extenor forces, and 
especially as an artificial mechanism created by man in the way 
of social contract or intentional volition 2 The second form of 
the organic conception of a society is represented by Psycho Social 
Orgamcism Psycho social organic theories ha\e the above gen 
eral characteristics of philosophical organicism Sometimes the 
boundary line between them is almost intangible and philosophical 
organicism imperceptibly passes into a psycho social organicism * 
But the less “refined ’ psycho social theories of organicism often 
go further To the characteristics of philosophical organicism 
they add the contentions that society is a supenndividual organ 
ism of ideas, representations minds and volitions , that the social 
mind, or social volition, or soaal “self,’ or “social opinion” exists 
as a reality Jiu generis beyond the reality of minds, volitions, 
opinions and representations of its members, ana that m this 
same sense society is a kind of spintuat personality — a real social 
or group mmd Correspondingly in these theories there is often 
given a psychological personification of the social group, together 
with many analogies between the individual and the social mind 
The theories represent a type of the psycho social interpretation 
•As an example of such a "refined ' otgamc Uieory which stands somewhere be- 
tween the philosophical and the ps)rcho-social <»sanici«ni the conception of Th. 
Litt, developed in his Indindutan imd Gemamchafi Leipxig Berlin 1919 may 
serve See passvn and pp 6-7 3», 17-18 29-30 102-105 “refined' 

IS C Gini s ■ New Orfanicism ’ bnHiantly set forth in his "II neo-organu rne 
Catania, 1927 Practically it is almost identical with the functional conception 
of society 
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of sociological realism They are represented by the Sociologistic 
School (See the chapter about this school ) 3 The third 

fundamental variety of the organic interpretations of society is 
given by Bio Orgamsmic Theories of Society Sharing all the 
principles of the philosophical organicism biological organicism 
claims that society is nothing but a specific variety of biological 
organism In its nature, functioning origin, detelopment, vari- 
ation, — in brief, in its whole life process, it exhibits the char- 
acteristics similar to those of anv organism, is subject to the same 
biological laws, and like an organism, it has not only psycho 
social, but physical reality In their essence these theories repre 
sent an extreme type of soaological realism We must not mix 
the bio orgamsmic theories with philosophical and psjcho social 
organic conceptions of soaety Thcv differ greatlj from each 
other The above shows also that while bio organi«mic theories 
belong to the biological school m sociology, the other branches 
cf the organic conception do not In this chapter I am going to 
aiscuss only the bio orgamsmic theories Psycho social organi- 
cism will be discussed m the chapter on the sociologistic school 
Philosophical organicism does not need a special discussion in 
sociology us place is m philosophical treatises 

3 PREDECESSORS 

Various samples of the above three types of the organic con 
ception of society are as old as are the most ancient sources of 
social thought known to us The comparison of a society, par- 
ticularly of 3 state in its social classes, institutions, and social 
processes, with an organism, especially with man or with hts body 
and soul, or with the parts of his body and bodily processes may 
be found m the ancient Hindu Chinese, Greek, and Roman 
philosophical and social thought Here are samples In the 
ancient Sacred Books of India, four principal castes are depicted 
as created from the mouth, the arras the thighs, and the feet of 
Tne 'King’s power is pictured as composed ol eremd 
particles of Indra, of the Wind of the Sun and so on ® Punish 

• See for example, ‘ Laws of Maon, ' Sacred Books of the East, Vbl XXV, 131 
example Oxford, 1886 

‘Ifnd.Vl 4 
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ment is compared with the son of the Lord and with a creature 
“with a bUck hue and red eyra ” * Social initiation is regarded 
as the second birth,® and so forth In the works of Plato, 
organic analogies are rather common “In the individuals 
there are the same prinaples and habits which there are m 
the State (i) spirit of passion, Q^ical of the Northern peoples, 
( 2 ) love of knowledge and wisdom, typical of the Greeks, 
and love of mone), typical of the Phcenicians ’’ Similar 
analogies in the properties of a body and society are numerous in 
Plato s works * The same is true of Aristotle In his “Politics” 
we find comparisons of the soul and the body with the upper and 
the lower classes, of the reason’s control over affections, of the 
master’s control over slaves, of the harmony within man with 
that within a body politic, and so forth In the famous Agnppa's 
Fable, the analogies are pushed to their limit In works of Cicero, 
Seneca, Florus, T Livy, and other Roman and Greek historians, 
comparisons of the life cycle of a man with that of a society, 
which, like man, passes through childhood, maturity, and old 
age, of the birth and death of both, and so on, are again very 
numerous They sometimes are carefully developed into a sys- 
tematic theory (See (he chapter about cyclical conception of 
social change) Side by side with this, we find "the natural 
origin” of a society its development according to the laws of 
nature, especially according to the same laws which govern a 
development of an organism, the sufwrindividual reality of a 
society, and its “organic’ character, all indicated by various 
ancient Hindu, Chinese, Creek and Roman writers ^ 

The history of mediaeval thought shows that, in spite of its 
predominant nominalism, “under the influence of the allegories 
of the Bible and the patterns set forth by Greek and Roman 
writers, the comparison of mankind and social groups to an ani- 

*r»d, VII *5, 14 

148,169-170 

•Plato, Th^ Refmtlu, tr Jowett, N Y. 1874, pp 435-436 462, 557 “d 
otters 

• See the survey and the "ofSarac ’ atatioss from Anstotle, Cicero Livy, 
Seneca, St Paul and others m von Kueeen A Th , Ueber dte sogenrutnU or 
gantscke StMtstheone, Leipzig, 1873 pp 19-26, Tdwke, E T. Die ita/uin'"* 
derCesfUscluiftahOrgaHtsmuj.jfp 15-24 Halle, 1903 Babcek E , The PMtaii 
Thovgbt of Plato and AmlolU.pp 12». 138-159 276-281, N Y.1906 
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mate body was generally adopted and stressed ” ® This reminds 
one of the organic analogies used by writers in the dispute be- 
tween the secular and the ecclesiastical powers, of John Salis- 
bury’s The Pohcrattcus, of the works of Nicolas of Cues, and of 
other thinkers of the Middle Ages, including even such rather 
nominalistic philosophers as Saint Thomas Aquinas Further 
theories of Machiavelh, Campanella, Guicciardini and others, 
claimed that the State, like a man, passes through the cycles of 
childhood, maturity, and old age, and that, like an organism, it 
experiences the periods of vigor and sickness ® 

Later on, in spite of the social physicism of the theories of the 
seventeenth century, and the atomistic and individualistic char- 
acter of the theories of the eighteenth century, organic analogies 
and various organic conceptions continued to be used even by the 
social physicists and individualists The difference between these 
theories and a real organicism is pnnctpally that the mechanists 
of the seventeenth century compared society and state with “arti- 
ficial man " Pascal’s famous comparison of society with a man, 
Hobbes Leviathan, with its detailed organismic analogies, and 
similar comparisons used by Fortescue, Althusius, G Grotius, J 
Bodin and others may be contrasted with the physiocratic con- 
ception of the economic organization of a society as a “natural, 
living unity," but they are all samples of the organic conceptions 
of that time The end of the eighteenth and the beginning of 
the nineteenth centuries were marked by a conspicuous reaction 
of social thought against the atomistic, individualistic, and 
mechanistic conceptions of the preceding period This reaction 
assumed the form of a revival of various organic interpretations 
Contractual theories of society, theories of its artificial nature, 
and sociological atomism theories all lost credit Their place was 

• VON GiERSE, Otto, PoIUmoI Theonet «f ike UMle Age, tr by F Maitland, 
Cambndee, 1900, notes, pp 103-104, 112, 122 £f 

’ See for this penod, von Giekke pfi at , patstm, von Kbieken, op at , 
Towney, op ctl Gtmixowicz L Gesektekte der Staatstheonen, Part II Inns- 
hruck, 1926 Janet, P , Ktsloire la science polutjite, Pans, 1887 , Dunning, W , 
Political Theories, A nctenl and Mtdueoal N Y , 1902 

“See about this penod, Coker, F W, Oreantsmte Theories of ike Stale, pp 
14-16, N Y.ipio Xivtntiita.'W tPidstscdl Theories from Luther to Montesquieu, 
N Y , 1913, Janet, ai Denis, "Die Phyaokratische Schute und die erste 
Darstellung der WirtschaftsgeseRschaft a]s Organismus," Zatsekaft fur If'iri- 
eckafisgesckichU, VI, I897 
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occupied by the theories of De Bonald, J de Maistre, E Burke, 
Adam Muller, Herder, Lessing, Fidite, I Kant, Shelling, H Leo, 
Hegel, and of others, m which various characteristics of organic 
conception were laid down 

Since that time, the three above types of organic conceptions, — 
philosophic, socio-psychological, and biological, have been again 
and again laid down by a great many authors K C Krause, 
H Ahrens, F J Schmitthenner, G Waitz, F A Trendelenbourg 
Samt-Simon, Auguste Comte, J v Gorres, C Th Welcker, f 
and Th Rohmer, K Volgraff, F J Stahl, and to a certain extent 
Lorenz v Stem, A Lasson, Otto Gierke, K S Zachana, C 
Frantz, J K Bluntschli, and finally H Spencer, have, in this or 
that way, de\eloped various organic interpretations of state, 
society, and social phenomena '* The great progress of biology 
and the theory of evolution in the second half of the nineteenth 
century gave an especially strong impetus to the development of 
the bio-organismic theories m sociology In this way we come 
to the contemporary bio-orgamsmic interpretations of social 
phenomena Let us turn to them 

4 CONTEMPORARV SIO>ORGAKISMIC THEORIES IN SOCIOLOGY 

The most prominent representatives of this current of soci 
ological thought are P Lilienfeld, (a Russian of German stock, 
1829 1903),’* A Schaffle (a German professor and statesman, 
1831 1903),“ R Worms, (a French professor, permanent secre 

“ Concerning that penod sec Coeek, vp ttl , pp 16-31 Mow.i'itB, H , De 
Bnald, Pans, 1913 DE Majstre J , ' Considirations sur U France," ' Soirte <Je 
Saint Peteisbourg ‘ laias Oturret compUu.hyoa 1891-* Vols I-V Memiah 
C E , History of the Theory of Sooereignty since Rousseau, N Y 1900 MichEL 
H , L idee de I itat Pans 1898 Buree, E . *Refloctioiis on the Revolution m 
France, 'in fFbrij, Bohn s ed Vol II Salomon G "Die Orgamsche Staats-und 
Gesellschaftslehre, in Worms R Die Soaotogie, pp 111-124, Karlsruhe, 1926 

“ About this penod see Coeer, op cU pp 31 139 See there the works of 
these authors and other references See also Harp K , Insttlulionen der Per 
Son!ichkeilstehreunddesKoTperschaJtsrechts,i^li Movliv^e, 0^ ctf KavfUAKN 
Vher den Begnff des Organismus tn der StaatsUhre des ig Jahrhunderls, Heidel 
berg, 1908 

u Pnnapal works of P Lihenleld are Cedanien uier die SoeialiinssenschafI der 
Zuiunft, 5 vots , Mitau, 1873-81, Berlin, 1901 La pathelegie soeuiJe, Pans, 189^ 
Zur Verletdtgung der Orgoniicien Uetkode ta der Soeiologie, Berlin, 1898 ' La 
methode graphique,” and ‘ L'^volotion des formes pohtiqties" m Annates de 
Vinstitut intern de sociotegie, 1896 

i‘The most important work in tins respect ts Schiffle's Bau und Leben des 
soctalen Korpers, 1875-6, 3rd ed . 1896, a voU 
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tary of the International Institute of Sociology and editor of the 
Revue international de ^octo^o^, 1869 1926) and J Novicow 
(a Russian, 1849-1912) To these names a senes of others 
may be added who, in a somewhat milder form, have professed 
the same bio-organismic pnnciples Such a one is A FouiIIee 
(a prominent French philosopher, psychologist, and sociologist, 
1838-1912) who tned to reoincile the organismic and the con- 
tractual theories in the form of an interpretation of a society 
as "a contractual organism ” ** More recently there appeared a 
series of works which continued to maintain all the essential 
principles of the bio-orgamsmic interpretation Such, for in- 
stance, are the works of La Ferriere,'* Kjellen,^* M Roberts,^® 
and of several others 

In view of the considerable similarity of the basic principles 
of all these authors, of the well known character of their theories, 
and of the questionable value of their conclusions to the science 
of sociology, we may survey all these theories summarily, without 
a special analysis of the interpretations of each Proceeding in 
this way, we may sum up their basic pnnciples m the following 
manner First, the society or soaal group is a special kind of an 
organism in a biological sense of the word Second, being an 
organism, society resembles, in its essential characteristics, the 
constitution and the functions of a biological organism Third, 
as an organism, society is subjected to the same biological laws 
as those by which a biological organism functions and lives 
Fourth, sociology is a science which is to be based primarily upon 

“ For Worms' or^&iBcism, the most enlightenmg works of Worms are Or- 
ganisme et soctete, 1896 Phtlosopktt dtt sconces joaales, 3 voU , Pans, 1903-7, 
snd ed , 1913-20 La jocfotogu, so nature son cfinlenue, ses attaches. Pans, 1921 
“ Of Novicow’s works the important m this respect are Conscience et volonti 
soctaXe, Pans, 1897 Les luttes entre soctetee hunwnes el levr phases snccessnes. 
Pans. 1696 La iheone orianigut des socUles. defense de Porgonrcwnif, Pans, 1899. 
La critique de Darwinttm soctale. Pans, 1910 

*’ Of the numerous works of FouiUde, see his La science soctale contemporaine, 
1880 4th ed , Pans, 1904 

'* See La PERRitRE, La lot du propes ett biohgte et en sociologte, 1915, Pans see 
-j£so‘uis'‘'iItirganisn]e‘so«iiey ’kevue utientdtmndi ite soctda/gte, "ryr^, hVi*! 

'• See Kjeu,£n, Der Stoat als Lebensform, 1917 
’• See Roberts M , Malignancy and Ev^iUton, Lend , 1926 
“ Besides the sociologists, several biologists have set forth a bio-or gamsmic 
theory See Hertwic, 0 , Die Lehrt vam Organtsmus und ihre Beetekung tur 
Sonaivnsstnschafi, Berlin, 1899, Allgemetne Biggie, Jena, 1906 
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biology Such are the essential charactenstics of the bic^organ 
ismic conception of soacty 

‘\\’hat IS a societ) ^ asked Spencer and answers Soaety is 
an organism. After this he indicates that the soaal and the bio- 
logical organisms are similar in the follownng important respects 
both ha\e phenomena of growth in the process of growth both 
exhibit differentiation in structure and functions in both there 
exists an interdependence of their parts both are composed of 
units (cdls and indunduals) destruction of an organism or of a 
soaetv does not alwa\s mean the destruction of the units of 
which the> are composed both ha\e a speaal sustaining (alunen 
tary) s>stem a speaal distributne system (vascular and arcu 
latorj S}-stem m an orgam<m and arteries of commerce m a 
soaetj) and a speaal regulating svstem (nervous sjstem in an 
orgamsm and governmental svstem in a soaetv) Side bv side 
with these stmilanttes there are however three important dis 
similarities First an organism is S)-mmetnca] while soaetj is 
asj'mmetncal second an organi«m is a concrete aggregate while 
society is a discrete one third m an organism consaousness is 
concentrated in the nervous system while in a soaetj it is dif 
fused throughout the whole aggregate so that soaetj does not 
have a speaal soaal sensonum ^ Following this plan H Spencer 
anal) res in detail soaetj s charactenstics functions sj stems and 
processes 

P Lilienfeld s vuews are as follows Human soaetj like na 
tural organisms is a real entitj (cm reales 11 esen) It is nothing 
but a continuation of Nature a higher manifestation of the same 
forces which lie at the basis of all natural phenomena Repre 
sentmg a sjstem of mutual relationship and interaction of human 
beings it has the same charactenstics as a biological organism in 
Its functions of multiplication growth differentiation sickness 
death regeneration integration of parts cohesion purposivitj 
spintualit) structural perfectibili^ and the stonng or capitaliza 
tion of energy In these charactenstics the biological and the 

»SrEiiCrB,H The PnwpU) *f SoneUa \o\ I Part II N S 9 W 
‘’J Soculogy pajun andpp +*7 462 
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djtions The same ^ under certain exterior con 

kuman society Usini; Hl'yen” kill and to 
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their parts and m their whni ” " ' “'“'‘'T “ 

ttlnlity to move as a whole °'^"'S'"s "kich hat e an 

iPtkeir whole as wed a! „ thl can mo^ e 

■I'fference means oni; ,h!r,n '’ 7 ‘’ ('"*"'i“»'s) Thus this 
o/orgamsm and nothing mt!e“"s„mfh""' " '‘7 

‘f’at in an oreanism ti, ^ n ^ objection 

«anie tinie toTeveral orT 

*0 another while m ^ ur «^en shift from one organism 

to several societies: “ individuals can move can belong 

To this LihenfeM anollicr 

in an organism n, ® greater mobility of indunhnls 
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passing even ® *" “ oi-ffamsm some of them 

ofher ob organ to another (spermatozoids) An 

exhibit contrary to an organism society does not 

e phases of birth and death Lilienfeld meets this by 

3 -f B Menschltche Cfseltsckafl als realtr Orgamsmus Vol I po . 

*’LtL^^ I'l tau 1873 • 

pp 9-12 15 21 and ^Kim 
f jo Ch I and pp 30 ff 
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indicating that, like an organism, one society often gives birth to 
another, and that societies may die The objection that soaety 
differs from an organism in that it is asymmetrical, the author 
meets by a statement that social hierarchy is a specific kind of a 
symmetry in the social body The objection that an individual 
has a “self ’ and a speafic mtegrated consciousness, while a 
society does not, is met by an indication that individual conscious- 
ness or self IS also mosaical, and that it represents an ever-chang- 
ing process similar to the public mind and the governmental ac 
tivity in a society Other objections and analogies ascribed to the 
organismic theories are declared by Lilienfeld childish They be 
long not to the organismic theory, but to its critics, who unfairly 
ridicule the theory and ascnbe to it the analogies which do not 
belong to it The general conclusion of Lilienfeld is that “mhd 
est m societate quad non pntts fuertt tn natura ” Sociology is to 
be based on biology and has to apply all its laws to the scientific 
interpretation of social phenomena Without the organismic prm 
ciples a scientific sociology is impossible, and Sociologus nemo, 
flirt biologus^' 

The theory of Schafile is moderate, especially in the second 
edition of his work, where he even stresses conspicuously the 
difference between a society and organism, but it is still bio- 
organismic in its realization. The leading pnnciples of his soci 
ology are similar to the above, for his “social morphology” is 
characteristic of Schaffle’s fivefold classification of “social 
tissues,” which are homological to corresponding tissues in an 
organism Such social phenomena as the army police clothing, 
roofs, safes and fortresses are nothing but “a protecti\e social 
tissue,” which corresponds to the epidermal tissue of animals 
Various technical and practical social arrangements are as noth- 
ing but the muscular social tissues which correspond either to the 
cross striped voluntary or to the smooth involuntary muscles of 
an organism Educational and intellectual institutions of a 
society correspond to the nervous system ** Having studied the 

• ZuT Vertidiguni pp 4*-57 . _ ,, 

»’ Ibtd , pp 9 31, 5fr-57 ^ patMtfu soaaU, Chap I, Du MenscUuhe Gtseu- 

•“SeeScHW^E Bau und Lebtn 4^! loctalen Korpers 1896 Vol I BoolcsII 
pp 111-175, and pojftm 
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Ussues, he proceeds to study the social organs made up of these 
social tissues Schaffle studies the state from this organismic 
standpoint 

More conspicuous is the biological organicism m the theory 
of J Novicow Like Lilietifeld, in spite of a crushing criticism 
of the theory at the International Congress of Sociologists, he 
still insists that the criticism did not set forth any destructive 
objection against bio-organiosm as a theory, which claims that 
the laws of biology are “equally applicable to cells, to aggregates 
of cells, to plants or animals, and to the aggregates of individuals 
stvled society “Since soaetv is composed of living creatures. 
It can be but a Jiving creature ” He further answers the prin- 
cipal objections set forth against the organismic theories In an 
organism as -well as in a society the struggle goes on not only 
with heterogeneous bodies, but between various parts of each of 
them also The difference between the concreteness of an organ 
ism and of a society is verv relative because our conception of 
space IS very subjective To a creature millions of times less than 
a man a man s body would appear as a whole continent with 
oceans, seas mountains and so on That is it would appear 
quite a discrete thing On the other hand, to a creature millions 
of times greater than man, many societies would appear quite a 
concrete bodj Finally, spacial discreteness or concreteness is not 
important for an organism, what is important is the functional 
interaction and interdependence of its parts regardless of their 
spacial nearness From this standpoint, interdependence of Eng 
land and New Zealand is no less than the parts of an organism 
Furthermore, he ridicules the objection that the members of a 
society can live autonomtcallv while there has not been any iso 
lated foot which would go and live alone “A sprout of a plant 
may be transplanted but a man s head could not be ‘ingrafted 
into another body Does this mean that man is not an organism 
asks Novicow ** 

He further proceeds to devdc^ his theory of social volition 
and consciousness as they exist apart from individual volitions 
and consciousness Contrary to the other organicists who see the 

® Conscience el volonte sociaXes pp 1-9 See also his paper in Annoies de 
{ «nsW»t jnfrrn <U soctologie Vol IV 
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organ of such social sensonum in government, Novicow sees it 
in the elite of a society, in its intdlectual aristocracy The mem 
bers of such an elite are “real, sensitive cells of a society,” they are 
"real starters” (le veritable moteur) of all social actions Through 
their production of ideas and sentiments they (like receptors in 
the nervous system) transmit the stimuli to ‘‘the effectors” (gov- 
ernment, etc ), and m this way perform the role of a soaal nerv- 
ous system “Every social action is carried on through persua- 
sion This persuasion is a volition which originates m the brain 
of an elite and is transmitted to other brains ” Such, in brief, 
is the organ and the mechanism of social consciousness and social 
volition ** 

R Worms, in his monograph Society and Organism, showed 
himself an extreme bio organiast Later on, however, he recog 
mzed many shortcomings of the extreme organismic theories 
though the fundamentals of bio-organismic conception he sup- 
ported throughout his life He states that m origin, structure, 
and functions, society is analogous to organism His analjsis 
of the similarities and the dissimilarities of society and organism 
he sums up m the following way “We must conclude,” he says, 
"that though there exist unquestionable differences between the 
societies and the organisms, they are not so important as to sepa- 
rate them radically trom each other ” ** 

It 18 practically useless to continue a detailed survey of the 
character and the contents of a great many other bio-organismic 
works It IS enough to sav that in the way of analogies there 
has been displajed a real ingenuity m inventing the most startling 
comparisons, which try to define even the sex of various social 
organisms (for instance Bluntschli thought that the state is a 
masculine organism while the Churdi is a feminine one),** and 
in finding the social homologucs to the heart, circulation of blood, 
stomach, lungs, arms, hair, head, and what not At the same 

»> ConscKtKf tt folonU senelts, pp 43-44, 51 ff . 69-74, 97-102, 137 and pans”' 
n See his acknowledfment of this in Worms' Phxlosophte des sttencts sociaitt, 
Vot I. 1913, PP 47-48, also his Let pntKtpts btoUgiques ie I'atlution soctoU, 
Pans, 1910 

a Phtlosophie dti saentts soctaUs.p 55 See Chap III 

y/iXTifKCT.A, J V»., Steflt, VeiL 1 , ,p. at,, 

1875, Ctsammelte kUim Schnjteit. p 284, Nordlingen, 1879 Generally speatm?, 
Bluntschli's work is perhaps one of the most logical and conspicuous examples of 
bio-orgamsmic theories. 
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*ime, in regard to “bio-organiasm,” the theories vary from an 
extreme biologism to a mild, rather bio-psychoIogical, interpreta- 
tion of society, including even such conceptions as Fouillee’s 
“contractual organism ” Let us now discuss briefly to what ex- 
tent these theories may be recognized as valuable from the scien- 
tific standpoint 


5 CRITICISM 

In bio organismic theories we must strongly discriminate be- 
tween two diflferent classes of statements The first class is com- 
posed of the statements that sociology has to be based on biology, 
that the principles of biology are to be taken into consideration 
m an interpretation of social phenomena , that human society is 
not entirely an artificiaV creation, and that it represents a kind 
of a living unity different from a mere sum of the isolated indi- 
viduals These principles could scarcely be questioned They 
are valid They are shared, moreover, not only by the bio organ- 
ismic school, but by a great many other sociological schools In 
this sense they do not compose a monopoly of the bio organismic 
theories, or their specific characteristics 

Quite different should be our conclusion m regard to the second 
set of the bio organismic conceptions This set is composed of 
the conclusions inferred from the above general principles Since 

** In view of the enormous amount of literature devoted to the cntinsm of the 
bio-oi^anismie theones, there is do necessity to nuke my criticism detailed Of 
this Uteratuie see Annalfs de I'nsl tnirrn it sMist Vol IV, which contains 
the papers of LiUenfeld and Novtcow as the piopooeate of the bio-orgarusmic 
theories and the papers of G Tarde, L Stem and other critics of bio-organicism 
See also the quoted papers of Coker, Sakanon and others In addition wdt 
Giddivgs P PriaciplM 0/ Sociofefy, Book IV Chap IV, N Y, 1896 Babih, 
P , op at , pp 506-424 DvrtiAT, Sasnet svaaU ti democrade, I 9 W>, pp 59 68 ff , 
Haff K , Kntik der Genossenschaftstheone," Jahrbuth fur Soztoloiit, B II, 
PP 277-299 BAR^ES, H E , Rei»eseotative Biological Theories of S^ety, ’ 
Social Review, Vol XVII, 1925, LllT Th ladivtdutcm und Gemunschaft, 1924, 
Gumplowicz, L Ctsch d Staalslheonen, pp 596 S WiLtoucHiiY The Nature 
of Ikt Slate, 32-38, N ¥,1896 LSMXrBvMLlEfS, Letat moderne el ses func- 
lions Pans, 1890, Book I, Chap IV, Kjstiakowski B , Cesellschafi und Etrntl- 
vxsen 'Berlin, 1899 Bteimietz, 1 < , Tlie oiganische soziaipin'iosop'ine,'’ 2 nN 
schrtfi Jur Sozialvns! , J898 SttALL A , and Vincent, Inlrodurlton to (he Study oj 
Society 1894 Patten, S, ‘The Faihao o£ Biologicid Sociology, AnnaUs of the 
Amer Acad Polil Social Sciences, \ 61 IV, 1896 MlKHAHOvsicy, N K, What Is 
Progress^, (Russ ) Doruftntstn and Social Sciences. Analogical Method m Social 
Sciences in Works of Mtihatlotsky, Ross, VoL I Kareeff, N , Introduction la 
the S'udy of Sociology, Russ,, Chap IV 1907 
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biological laws are applicable to human beings, they conclude 
that all human society is an organism Since human society like 
any organism is composed of lining individuals, they infer that 
society ought to. be similar to an organism in society’s structure, 
organs, and functions Hence, the analogies of the school 
These propositions compose their specific characteristics By 
It, the school differs from many others which share the statements 
of the abo\e first class, but refuse to accept the conclusions of 
the second class It is true that the bio-organismic sociologists, 
being confronted with severe cntiasm, have many times stressed 
the point that their organismic analogies do not compose an im 
portant part of their theories, being, in fact, nothing but an illus- 
tration of their principles, a mere fa^on de parler, no more 
And yet, contrary to these declarations, they have continued to 
use these analogies over and over, filling with them hundreds of 
pages of their works, and to use them as the prmapal argument 
of their contentions Besides, if we take off these analogies and 
the identification of society with an organism from these theories, 
there remains very little in them Their originality and specific 
nature disappear , and through that, disappears the school itself 
In this case it dissolves among a great many other theories which 
m various ways profess the first set of the principles For these 
reasons, the second set of the statements is to be taken as the 
> For instance H Spencer emphatically protested against an utetpretation 
of his analogies in any other thu an “illustrative ‘ sense '1 have used the 
analogies elaborated, but as a scaffolding; to help m tnulding up a coherent body 
of sooological mductions. Novi let us drr^ this alleged paiallehsm between la- 
dividual organizaticm and social organization Let us take away the scaffolding 
the inductions will stand tbonselves " * This emphatic repudiation of 

the belief that there is any specia] analogy between the social organism and the 
human organism, I have a motive for making*' (m view of a misrepresentation of 
Spencer s oonceptionsl See Sfencek, H , Tht Prvtapks 0/ Sectofagy, VoL I. 
N Y , 1910, p 370, and the foot note 00 p 592 See also pp 214-323 Even 
such an extreme orgamost as P Lilienfeld no less emphatic^y protests agamst 
vanouscomicalanalogiesandtbeirtmfairinterpretation Seehis^vr VerUtdtgunt 
der eriantschen Mtthode tn Soztoletu, pp 22-28, Berlm, 2S9S, the same is true 
of J Novicow See Novicow, Corunencr cf voUime tectaie, Pans, 1897. on page 
9, he writes * Cetamly social organisms are mtirely different f r o m biological 
organisms There is no morphological resemblazice between them. It is 
childish to try to establish any sumlanty of this kind " A Schaffle, in the second 
edition of his ‘Sa« und Lebfn de$ ScrtaJen Kirperj" 1881, p VIII, dropped the 
analogies of the first editKja to avoid their mismterpreWtion A similar thing was 

done by R- Worms SeeWow.PluUiopkttdettcttyicettociaUs.Xo'i l,pp 47-5*» 
Pans, 1913. German tr, I926,p 37 The same is true of other prom- 

inent orgamasts in soaology. 
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’’differentia spectfica” of the bio organismic theories They stand 
and fall with these principles If they are true, the school re- 
mains, if they are wrong, the school falls down 

It IS easy to show the fallacy of these principles Since man is 
an organism, the laws of biology are applicable to him, but from 
this It does not follow at all that human society is a biological 
organism The rules of anthmetical addition or multiplication 
are equally applicable to an anthmetical computation of men, 
cattle stones, and what not Does rt follow from that that man is 
a cow Of that a cow is a stone, or that alt these objects are iden 
ticaP The laws of mechanics or chemistry are equally applicable 
to man stone, or plant Does it follow from this that a man a 
plant and a stone are the same things? In a similar way, from 
the supposition that the laws of biology are applicable to man, it 
does not follow at all that man is a cow, or a plant and still 
less IS It possible to infer that the human society is an organism 
In other words, the applicability of some rules or formulas of 
uniformities (laws) to various objects, does not mean an identity 
of the nature of these objects 

We may agree also that human society is composed of a living 
substance, that is of human beings But it is fallacious to infer 
from this that human societies are but biological organisms In 
the final analysis either a stone, an animal a plant, or a man is 
composed of atoms or electrons Does this mean that stones 
plants, animals, and men are identical things, and can be identi 
fled with one another in their structure, organs, or functions or 
that they could be interpreted with the same principles in their 
composition and activity? We may agree that human society 
IS a kind of a unity m which its members are interdependent upon 
each other It is, however, fallacious to conclude from this that 
human society is an organism because an organism is also a kind 
of unity The solar system an automobile a plant an animal 
a river, or a man all represent a kind of a unity with interde 
pendent parts Does it follow from this that human society is 
the same unity as the solar system, a car, a plant, a river, or that 
all these objects are identical? 

As a unity, human society may disintegrate, the human being 
may die, a stone may be broken into pieces, or a river may dry 
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up In all these cases, each of these unities disappears Is it 
possible to infer from this that the various processes of the dis 
appearance of each unity are identical, and that for this reason 
the corresponding phenomena (objects) are identical also^ Evi- 
dently not Meanwhile, the bio organismic analogies of a simi- 
larity of the organismic processes with the social (though both 
show the phenomena of gro^vth, sickness, multiplication, differen- 
tiation and so on) represent just such a reasoning and such an 
inference If a logician needs an excellent illustration of a fallacy 
in analogical reasoning, he cannot have a better example than 
the bio-organismic analogical methods The above is enough 
to make clear their “organic*' falla^ It is needless to make a 
detailed criticism of their organic analogies Their weakness 
has been ridiculed and cnticiaed more than enough There is no 
need to repeat these well based objections 

One point, however, is to be mentioned This is the practical 
inferences made by various bio organicists from their bio-or- 
ganismic premises Some of them used their analogies as an 
argument m favor of monarchy, administrative centralization, 
absolutism, or socialism, as a form of the greatest integration of 
social organism {eg, Bluntschh) Some others, for instance 
Spencer, used them to support decentralization, individualism, 
liberalism, and a restriction of governmental interference This 
shows, in the first place, the vagueness of logical content of these 
bio organismic principles, which, being the same, permit persons 
to make quite opposite inferences It shows also the unscientific 
nature of these “applied” inferences In their essence, they are 
nothing but Pareto s “derivations,” “ideologies” which are in- 
tended not so much to describe the reahtv, as it is, as to supply 
a “justification, ’ “beautification,” or “motivation” of the various 
“appetites,” “aspirations,” and "desires” (residues) of their au- 
thors Being such, th^ are neither saentific, nor non scientific, 
but extra scientific and outside the path of science 

" The modern variety of sodi ideotogies is given m the form of various theories 
of solidarity, beginmng with Pomllie's "cootractual organism ’ and ending with 
L Bourgeois’ solidanty," O Sparing •Vmversaljsmus,” Th Litt’s ’Lebens 
eiflheit," the nationalistic “patnotem," socuitistK ' cnllectmstn ’’ the ideologies 
of the’ Cathohco-monarchical movement, represented by L’attum Jraniaue, 
Fasasm’s theories of syndicalism, and so on. AM these “ideologies" are based 
on an ’ organic" conception of a society, other ifl its phUosophical, or psycho- 
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As to the practical value of the bio-organismic analogies they 
may have some ‘ pedagogical worth in supplying concrete 
images which help to visuahxe the abstract and complex struc 
ture of a social system but this value is limited Besides, 
through the misuse of analogies their value is greatly over 
weighted bv their scientific faUaaes Therefore G Tardes 
severe conclusion about the bio organismic theories seems to be 
right m essence 

The conception of social organism has been somewliat useful only 

sociologistic or bio-orgaiiisnuc fonaos From the theoretjcal premises o{ these 
organic doctrines each of these ideologies infers «v applied political program to 
be earned on and a senes of practical social po( tical and moral proposit ons 
This what ought to be done la otiUmed by each of these ideological movements 
according to the tastes desires and mclioaiions of tbeir authors Each of them 
however tnes to "base or to just fy and to prove his practical program 
with the organic principles After the above it must be clear that ^ these 
different ideoVsgies are pothing but denvations 10 Pareto s sense and all 
of them are unscientilic which does not hinder (heir being socially useful or 
harmful because scientific truth and social usefulness or liarmfulness are in 
diSerent categones and are far from being always co ncident Samples of these 
ideologies are given m the followiog works hlavit&AS Cu Romanttetsmt el 
TtveluHoni Pans igt* Det-aFOSSE J Thiorie de lerire 1901 Cottin P 
Pcnlmsme et ananky I9c9 These ideologies represent the monarelucal 
clencal or traditionalist aspu^Uons embodied is the group of L tutwnfransani. 
Ideology of Fascism represents also a variety of this type See also the quoted 
work of ^fo^llnde wf^h shows wet! its connections with venous organic do> 
tnnes The group of the humamianas liberal, the positivistic and the 
somewhat pinkish ideologies of sohdanty based also on orgamo premises 
IS well represented by Fouilldes contra lual organism (which reminds one of 
wooden iron ) in bis quoted work and in his £0 praprtele soeuUe el democratu 
(1SS4] and Elements socto de la morale 1905 by BooRCEOtS L Ld 

soltdartle 1897 Essat d unt phtlosophte de la soltdartli ipoa by Bougl£ C Le 
solidartsme 1907 Hauriou M La sctence soctale IraditumelU by Gibe Ch , 
£«ji d une phtlosophte de h soltdaritl 190^ la America corresponding prsc 
tical ideologies are inserted into the p^ho-orgamc sociological treatises, 
and a great many textbooks m sociology and social sciences which preach the 
doctme of sohdanty with the help of organic — principally psyebootgamo— 
doctnnes Conespondisig Syndicalist Omununist and Socialist ideologies of 
sohdanty based nlso on » vane^ of Uie organic doctnnes may he found in 
abundance in the works of K Afan and the Marxian socialists m the works of 
the humanitarian social sis like the Fab an socialists in England and m the 
joumabst c works of authors like H G ells, and this type of ideologists 
others in the works of ideologists of revolut onary syndicalism like Lagardelle, 
Sorel, G Gnffubels Berth and so on Finally the ideologies ol the contempo- 
mry Guild-Socialism are to be mentxaied also as a consp cuous example of 
these apphed doctnnes based on one of the orgamc conceptions of a society 
All these theones are in their greater part oeAber scientific nor noti-scient Sc, 
but extra-scientific ideologies lying outside of soraice This statement concerns 
all suck ideologies regardless as to whether they are based on philosophical, 
'bio-organismic or psyeho-wcioloEiStic organiasm 
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for naturalists to whom it si^ested the cell-theory, physical dms on 
of labor, and other clear and important ideas But if it is useful to 
sociologize biology, it is harmful to biologize sociology . . Bio 
organiasm is not only fallaaous, but it is dangerous. If I do not 
see Its contributions, I do excellently see fallacies which it supports 
The fallacy of a creation of a sociological ontology, of the building 
up of various metaphysical entities, as real things, or of the perma 
nent use of terms like “soaal prinaple,” “the soul of a crowd” and 
other vague concepts of a bioli^cal metaphysics, this is, possibly, 
the worst kind of all metaphysics.*^ 

As a matter of fact, all these analogies and comparisons have 
added little, if anything, valuable toward an understanding of 
social phenomena They have not disclosed any new correlation, 
any new uniformity, or any new formula of a factual relation- 
ship of various elements of a social system For these reasons 
we must refuse to follow the bio organismic school in this respect 
Dropping this part of hto-organictsm, we have derived from it 
a senes of statements of the first type mentioned above As was 
stated, these are likely to be valid, but they are not a monopoly 
of this school We may say that soacty represents a kind of 
system, or a kind of unity, but this is not identical to the unity 
of an organism ” We may say that the social group is a reality 

" TaUJE, G , “La thtone organiquadcs sociitis,''AnnaUstniltttdtnUnuilU!nd 
dt soetaUgUiVot lV,pp 3s^i9 Not without reason also Dupratiromcally says 
of the bio-orsamsmic theones “UenUittses dabgri un oreanum, rtmplaa* la 
celluU purement inelogupte, fui n til tpi une abtltailtm, par vne synihest d aumttt 
psychics ou de monadti supfrpojti A la nc la cansaatet, pvts taciaiises ee ^ 
vous temz de mentaluez atnit, dannez d cha^ue element psychr-phystetogt^ne nne 
tendance i la vie en eammun, A I aetoctatten, dennes A t aggregat un gouvernement, 
VM sotU dt moMTckit aiec ISme, dont la jennSUtlJ, I'mtelhgtnce, la volonU seront 
Us mtnutres Qu y aura done gagni la setence? Ne resvllera-lsi pas une plus 
grande obscurtU encare de ces onaiogtes parfns forciest Dmsuct, op csl.pp 59 , 

68-69 

** Whether we style the unity of a social system “niechaajcal,’' or * organic," 
or "psychic,” jt is a matter of tennmology and is not important la itself What 
IS important is how wc dtsenbe rts chaiactenstics and the functional relations 
which we may discover among various components of s social system, and 
between the stxial system and its enviioniiieiit From this functional standpoint, 
the only important thmg is accuracy m the description of the properties and com- 
ponents of a social system and of their functional relationship and r^ulanties. 
U this task IS perfermed properly, the adjectives “mechaiivcal," "orgaiusmic," 
and "psychic” add very little to our knowledge of social phenomena If the task 
is not performed at aU. the adjectives are Idcely to be useless and misleading 
In this they may give only a purely soperfiaal and terminological knowledge 
of the phenomena and, owing to a vague meaning of the words, "medianical,’ 
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of a sui generis different from that of its members taken in a 
state of mutual isolation But society does not exist indepen 
dently, and we must not forget the reality of interacting indi 
viduals who compose a given soaal systen We may say that 
the laws of biology are to be taken into (Xinstderatton in an in 
terpretation of social phenomena, but this does not mean that a 
social system is a biological organism We ma> agree that a 
social sjstem is shaped and controlled not entirely by the forces 
exterior to it, but this is true in regard to any unity, whether it 
IS a “mechanical,” an organic, or a social one We may agree 
that society is not an artificial system created intentionally by 
man, hut this is true of the solar system, of organisms, and of a 
great many other “organic,” “mechanical and “psychic' unities 
which ha\e come into an existence spontaneously It is true that 
social institutions are a product of a great many forces and of a 
long senes of trials and errors, and should not be regarded as 
something purely “incidental, ’ which may be easily changed at 
once, but this again is true of a great many other nomsocial 
unities 

After this consideration of the charaaenstics of the bio-organ- 
ismic school, let us turn to some of the special theories which 
directly or indirectly are connected with it and which try to apply 
Its fundamental principles to an interpretation of a series of 
important social phenomena Among such theories the most im- 
portant are those which try to interpret the phenomena of social 
differentiation of social adaptation and of the social struggle for 
life Let us glance at them 


“ofEanio" and so on, they are likely to lead to a senes of misconceptions not to 
mention an endless and stenie di^iute on^nated by such a vague meaning of 
the words For this reason, I think that a scientific study of the phenomena 
should concentrate its attentKMi <m the above Actual analysis and descnption 
of a social system, and should pay !«*« attention to the business of word 
pohdung usmg ‘ mechanical otgaRK^ *psycho-social atomistic," “um 
versahstic” and so on Unfortunatdy, a great many sociologists have been busy 
pnnapafiy with this word polishing Even in the quite recent sociological 
studies of O Spann, Th Litt, C Bnnkmann A Vierkandt K. Bieysig W Sauer, 
Mid others, too much space has been devoted to the “word-pohshing and too 
little to factual analysis of the phenomeia and their functional relations I 
regard this as a heritage of the stage of sociology which is to be 

Mssed over, and the sooner it is teft bdusd, the better 
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6 BIOLOGICAL A^D SOCIAL DIFFERENTIATION 

H Spencer, Karl Baer, Ernst Haeckel and other biologists 
indicated that the perfection of an organism vanes directly as 
the degree of its complexity, differentiation, and integration 
The greater the differentiation between the organs and the mor 
phological structure of an organism, the greater the division of 
functions between its oi^ans, causing its parts to be integrated 
that much more closely with a corresponding loss in their auton- 
omy, the more perfect an organism is the higher place it occupies 
m the evolutionary “ladder of life,” and the more advanced it 
is in the evolutionary process Such is the biological criterion 
of the perfectibility of an organism, given m Spencer's formula 
of evolution or progress which we find in Baer’s and Haeckel s 
classification of organisms ** This formula naturally called forth 
a senes of sociological theories whose business was to answer 
the problem as to -whether or not the formula could be applied 
to societies If society is a biological organism, the formula 
should be applicable to it In this case, the more a society is 
differentiated and integrated, the more it is centralized, the less 
freedom its members have and the greater is the division of 
social labor , the more perfect and progressive and advanced the 
society should be, and iice xersa In a disguised or expliat, a 
rough or a mild form, such conclusions have really been made, es 
pecially in regard to social differentiation and integration as the 
criteria of social progress Examples of this are given in H 
Spencer s works and m those of a * psycho social ' organicist, E 
Durkheim, wherein there are many other theories In their classi 
fication of social types and their place in the evolutionary senes, 
in their formula of progress and tn their estimation of the role 
of the social division of labor both of these authors did practi 
cally nothing but apply the above criteria of a perfect organism 
to society According to them social evolution and progress 
consisted essentially in an increase of social differentiation and 

*' See H Spencer’s formula of evohitioii or progress in his First PnruspUs, 
•p y#- 'l' M ’AfiL VS-aJJijlicalMW-tospcial phenomena. m.SijencBJiS-essaij about 
Progress, and m his Pnmtpks SotuUty Vol I Part II Chaps X-XII, and 
passim ’ See HaECeeL, E, Pnnztptcn itr CtntttOtn Morpholotit 1906, FP- 
106 ff 
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integration, m an increase of soaal dmsion b^^bo^nnd in a 
tiansition from the state of “an indefinite, incoher^lt*jj^'b^4i^it|j' 
to a definite coherent heterogeneity ” ** 

On the part of the “mdividualists,” sudi inferences naturally 
called forth a bitter ccitici«,m. of the otganwmic theories, as viell 


as of their political and practical conclusions The best samples 
of such theories are gi\en m the works of A Lalande, N K Mik- 
hailovsky, L Wmiarsky, G Palante, G Tarde, P Lavroff,*’^ 


N Kareef, to mention only a few names 


In the first place, these authors, and among them especially N 
K Mikhailovsky and A Lalande, have shown that the very terms, 
“more perfect’ and “less perfect in an application to organisms 
are not permissible because the terms are the judgments of evalua- 
tion and as such, they cannot be used m objective biologic saence 


Se« ladioated ctiaptes m the «r<irlc$ o( H Spencer See DlmKEEm, E , tti 
titles de ia t«t{had« P&ns, 1904, devoted to ea outline of gocul 

tnorphology end to a classificatian of social types see also lus Dt la dmstan du 
frasatl tecuti. Pans, 1893, pasttm See about Durlcheun’s sociology the chapter 
‘ Soaologtstic School in this book it is necessary to note, however, that is 
other parts of Spencer's works, especuUy in his theory of the militant and m 
dustnal type ef society, la hia cnticism of socialism, tovemmental interference, 
and ‘Stat^Iavery,” Spencer, like many other social thinkers, radically changes 
his attitude and practically drops hts formula of evolution, as well as his bio- 
orgamsnue theory If the formula of evolution and progress is valid, and if 
soaety u an oi^asisni, the greater social centraliaatioo, governmental regula- 
tion, and social diviaon of labor, whJe the lesser is individual autonomy, the 
more perfect and progressive the society is to be Such in fact are Spencer s 
statements developed in the first volume of bis I^nnnpUs of Soetology, m his 
essay about Progress, and m his Ftrst Pnactf>les But when he begins to discuss 
the above problems, he quite lUogically changes hiS attitude and develops the 
theories rascally contradictory to the basic principles of his bio-organic theory 
and tus lorniula of evolution or pr^ress Similar incmsistaicies are found in 
the iheones of Durkheun, too I do not mention here a senes of much more 
extreme political inferences drawn from the above bK^ogical cntena of perfection 
of organism, and intended to justify pcditicai absoliAtsm, cealralizalion, caste- 
system and so on, on the basis of these criteria The works of the bio-oiganieists 
of the past and of the mentioned cootemporary pdbtical ideologists (Maurras, 
Delafosse, P Cottin, ideologista of the Fascism, of SyodicaUsn, Socialism and 
Coffimmasm) give various types of amstar in f e r ences and "justificatvon '* They 
are nch also with the inconsistencies then ideologies and their basic 
principles, 

“ Sre Lalaote. a.. La dsssoMton opfosee d I'eooluMns dans les sciences 
et tnoraies. Pans, 1899, Palawte, G, Combat povr Irndtouiu, Pans, 
1904, Antinomies enire i tndividu et soaete. Pans, J913. Wiviaresv, L , ‘ Essai 
d'une nouvelle interpretation de ph&iom&ies sotadlogiques,’’ Revue socuslisU, 
1896, MiKHAiLovsEy, N K , What ts Progress? Darvsnxsm and Social Sciences, 
Struggle for Indmduahly.iSihss Ross .see about Mikhailovsky’s, Kareef’s 

and Lavroff's theories in Hecker, J , Russmn Sociology, pp 85-j04, N Y , 1916 
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Biology may dassifv and descnbe the species and the character 
istics of the organisms and may show their genealogies but it 
cannot evaluate them and range them as more and less perfect 
Such an evaluation would be nothing but an introduction of an 
thropomorphism and a subjective concept of perfection into 
biolog> In the second place they indicated that Spencer s ex 
planation of the objective saence of evolution (the instability 
of the homogeneous) is inadequate for it is not the homogeneous 
which IS unstable but on the contrary the heterogeneous In 
the third place the) indicated that from the standpoint of vitality 
and immortality the most vital and reall) immortal organisms 
are not those which are differentiated and complex but the sun 
plest ones Contrary to fragile and mortal complex organisms 
they are ineradicable the most vital imperishable and immortal 
This has been indicated by the authors to show the subjectivity 
of the above criteria of bioIogi<^ perfection In the fourth 
place the authors indicated that soaety is not a biological or 
ganism therefore, if the biological formula of perfection were 
even valid it could not be applied to society In the fifth place 
they stressed that the soaal application of the formula made by 
Spencer is also wrong Properly u<ed it has to be applied not 
to soaety but to an individual In this case it would mean that 
the more differentiated the organs and the functions of an indi 
vndual arc the greater is the division of labor among his organs 
and the more perfect he is the more many sided is his personality 
Such are the characteristics of the men of genius such arc the 
properties of a really Great Man and such are the indispensable 
conditions for human happiness and for the progress of human 
beings Consequently the more perfect society is that which 
gives the greatest opportunity for a realization of such an ideal 
of individualism Spencers Durkheims and other organicists 
differentiated and integrated theories of soaety do not give 
any chance to develop the individual If society progresses in its 
differentiation and integration what happens at the same time 
to the actual individual — ^thc member of soaety ’ Does he expen 
cnee the same process of development as the type of organic 
process^ Thus asks Mikhailovsky and answers No 



SOCIAL PHENOMENA 2Z7 

While society becomes more and more differentiated and hetero- 
geneous, the individuaJ— a member of it — proceeds the opposite 
way of transformation he becomes more and more onesided, homo- 
geneous, narrowminded and specialised Sudi a “progress ’ of society 
tends to turn an individual into a "mere digit of the foot ’ of the 
society Understand, then that nv soch a progress the individual 
regresses If we contemplate only this aspect of the matter, society 
IS the worst enemy of man for if strives to fransform the indivicftiaf 
into a mere organ of itself 

From this standpoint what Spencer and Durkheim regard as social 
progress (an increase of social differentiation), is to be styled 
rather social regress 

In the homogeneous mass of primitive soaety the individuals were 
heterogeneous They were complete bearers of their culture, 
they were manysided personalities But with the transition of 
society from the homogeneous to heterogeneous there began the 
destruction of this full personality of individuals and its transition 
from the heterogeneous to homogeneous 

Thus, if the formula of perfection were applicable, it would 
have to be applied to an individual but not to a society Being 
applied to an individual, u gives quite a different evaluation of an 
undifferentiated and differentiated society, of the division of 
labor, of specialization and so on, than does the evaluation given 
by Spencer, Durkheim, and other bio and psycho sociological 
or^njcists 

Such, in brief, are these two principal streams of sociological 
thought originated b> or under the influence of the biological 
formula of the perfection of an organism in its application to the 
phenomena of social differentiation 

7 CKITICAL REMARKS 

The above criticism of the bio organismic school makes un 
necessary a detailed criticism of the application of the principle of 
physiological differentiation to a soaety Since we recognized 
the fallacious character of the pnnaples of the bio orgamsmic 

® M1K8AH.OVSRV, Works. VoJ. I. PP 29 ff . *49 ff- 46X ff , 573 and fxissim. St, 
Petersbourg 1896 WttnAKSRv.op cf/.pp •“*al“^*insntioned 

works of PalMte Lalande, imd others 
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school and the impossibility of identifving society and organisms 
it follows that the formula of the biological perfection of an or- 
ganism could not be transported into sociology and applied to a 
society If it were applicable to this field at all it had to be applied 
rather to the individuals than to a group In this respect Mik- 
hailovsky, Wmiarsky and other critics of the theory seem to be 
right Besides, as some of them mentioned, the category of a 
“more perfect" and a "less perfect" organism is a subjective 
evaluation, but not a statement of a matter of fact For this 
reason, these terms and others like “superior and inferior" organ 
isms are illegal within the field of biology itself In a similar 
way, there is no possibility of identifying the concepts of “esolu 
tion," which IS a “colorless” concept in the sense of evaluation, 
and means only a development of the phenomenon m the course 
of time (and space) regardless as to whether it tends to a better 
or to a worse condition Saentifically illegal is also the concept 
of "progress,” which ts a finalist and evaluative tenn For this 
reason Spencer’s and similar identifications of these two terms 
are to be regarded as fallacious U even social evolution had 
really consisted in an increase of social dififerentiation and 
integration, this would not have meant that such a process is 
necessarily progress ** More of the above objections of the anti- 
organicists indicate other weak points of the discussed analogy 
Properly taken, it represents nothing but “an ideology ’ in which 
some data of biology are taken to justify some subjective aspira- 
tions of the authors As such they are outside of science and the 
fewer of their number found in sociology, the better it will be 
for the science 

•• See SoKOKI^, "The Categc^of •Ought to Be in Social Science ' Jurtduf>esky 
Vfslnti 1917, Russ Fundamental Problems of Progress Natytja lift » 
sfliologtt Vol III, Russ Is Any Nonnative Science Possible? in Soroein, 
Crime and Puntshmenl, 1914, Introduction. Russ 



CHAPTER V 


ANTHROPO-RACIAL. SELECTIONIST, AXD 
HEREDITARIST SCHOOL 

Under this school 1 am going to discuss the principal 
theories which give an exclusive importance to the factor of race, 
heredity and selection in determining human behavior, the social 
processes, organization, and the historical destiny of a social 
system The theories compose a second branch of the biological 
school of sociology 


t PREDECESSORS 

The factors of race, selection, and of heredity were known long 
ago In The Sacred Books of the East we find many statements 
which stress their role In the practices of ancient societies, 
“Wood," "race," and "selection” were given an exclusive im- 
portance, determining the social status, both of individuals and of 
groups The ancient social stratification of castes and classes, of 
the aristocracy and slaves, of the plebeians and the patricians, and 
of the noble and the humble, was based principally on "blood ' 
and “race ” Accordingly, ancient soaeties practiced very exten 
Sively what is now stjled "eugenics ” Following are a few of 
the many examples found m the source literature of these 
societies 

In the Sacred Books of India we find the theory that the differ- 
ent castes were created out of different parts of the body of 
Brahma, and that they are innately different , consequently, any 
mixture of blood, or cross marriage, or even any contact of the 
members of different races is the greatest crime, and the social 
status of every individual is entirely determined by the ' blood 
of his parents There are also a great many purely eugenic pre- 
scriptions aimed to keep the punty of the blood, to facilitate the 
procreation of the best elements in the population, and to check 
SIP 
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that of the unhealthy ^ In other words, eugenics was well known 
and widely practiced in ancient soaeties 

“Twice bom men (of the higher castes) who, m their folly, 
wed wives ot the low caste, soon degrade their families and their 
children to the state of Sudras ” “He who weds a Sudra woman 
becomes an outcast" (with whom any contact becomes impos- 
sible) ‘ A Brahmana who takes a Sudra wife to his bed will 
(after death) sink into hell if he begets a child by her he will lose 
the rank of a Brahmana” (be automatically excluded from the 
upper caste) The manes and the gods will not eat the offerings 
of that man “For him who drinks the moisture of a Sudra's hps 
who is tainted by her breath, and who begets a son by her, no 
expiation is prescribed ” (Such a sm is unforgivable ) Further, 
It IS prescribed that one should avoid taking a wife from the fami 
lies m which no male children are bom, where there are hemor- 
rhoids, phthisis, weakness of digestion, epilepsy, leprosy, when 
a maiden has red eyes, and so on “In the blameless marriages, 
blameless children are bom to men, m the blameable marnagesi 
blameable offspring One should avoid the blameable mat' 
riages ” * Such are a few of the many eugenic prescriptions long 
ago practiced in ancient India 

In the Bible also we find many endogamic rules aimed to pre- 
serve the punty of blood or race among the Jews 

A bastard shall not enter into the assembly of Jehovah, even to 
the tenth generations shall none of his enter into the assembly of 
Jehovah * 

Yc shall not give your daughters unto their [Gentile] sons nor 
take their daughters for your sons, or for ) ourselves* 
Transgression of this is styled by Ezra as ' mingling of the holy 
seeds with the people of the land,” and is strongly prohibited * 

In the Odyssey and Iltad there are also many places winch 
stress the importance of bkx>d punty 

1 See Laws cf Manu Chaps I II III IV Apastamba, Prasna I, II Caubsma 
Chap X, Nardda, XII The InsMiiUs oj II, III, m The Saered Boois ej 

the East 

« Laws of Manu, II, 6-42 See other indicated Saered Boois of India 

* Deuteronomy, xxiu 2 

•■Ndiemiah. mi 2o iiso *m 3 lAieie ft is saiO thilt ftiey separtfttA 
Israel all the mixed multitude 

I Ezra, u 2 See also Deuteroaomy, vu 3 Exodus, xxxiv 16 
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Taste ye food and be glad and tiiereafter we will ask what men 
ye are, for the blood of your parents is not lost m you but ye are 
of the line of men that are sceptred kings, the fosterlings of Zeus , for 
no churl could beget sons like you 


Such are the words addressed to the strangers exclusively on the 
basis of their appearance.® As to the great thinkers of Greece, 
like Plato and Aristotle, they quite dearly realized the innate in- 
equality of men, and consequently, of races Plato s guardians 
are to be selected from men who are naturally suitable for this 
class, while the members of other classes are composed of the 
people naturally fit for their lower social standing ^ Aristotle 
stresses the fact that there are tnbom slaves and inborn masters * 


The same may be said of a great many ancient thinkers Every- 
where the factors of “blood,” “race,” “heredity” and “selection" 
were known, viere taken into consideration, and were put into 
practice m various efficient forms 
Since that time up to the nineteenth century, there have been 
few prominent social thinkers who have not, in some way, touched 
these problems “All through the history of political theory we 
have seen distinctions of race presented as the causes of and 
sufficient explanations of distinctions in institutions and power ” * 
At the end of the eighteenth, and at the beginning of the nine* 
teemh centuries, a senes of philologists, historians, and social 
thinkers, — Sir William Jones, F Schlegel, T Young, J G Rhode, 


* Odyssey IV, to Ci 1.227 411 JJmkJ, XIV. 126 

’ Plato, rA« U ^ Jowett, pp 191-198, N Y 1874 

* "It is &cua satuial causes that some beings command and others obey for 
a being who is endowed with a mmd capable of reflection and forethought is by 
nature the superior and governor, whereas he whose excellence is merely corporeal 
IS formed to be a slave, whence it foUnsrs tlut the different state of master and 
slave IS equally advantageous to both ’ On account of the same natural or 
innate difference, ' it is as proper for the Greeks to govern the barbanai^ as if a 
barbarian and a slave were by oabtre one. —Aristotle, PoIsIks, tr by W tills, 
I>utton Co , Chap II, Chap XIII and passtm 

* Dunwno. W , A Hutory ofpcltiuial Thmryfrom Rvusseau to Spencer^ 311. 

N V , si . of ttoone. o. i? ' 

Vererbunt ^nd AusUsetn Lebenslauf der Vetter, snd ed , PP ^ ^ • 

«sde entt^ sur la fortnalum de la doctnne dej rofes au es 

au XIX- suck, Bruxelles. I 9 « Ha»*in^ 

C»d»soj«w. Part 1 , N Y 1026 Seealsotbevrorksabout Gobmeau^d C^- 
indicated further, wLb contain a histOTcal 
However, -Jl these works eive either a qmto fragmentary survey or mix the 

wity of a people, regardless of their rac*. 
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J V Klapioth A Kuhn, J Grimm, F A Pott, F Muller, and 
many others, — started the theory of Arjanism, and later on, of 
Teutomsm and Nordicism Though some of them understood 
that the Aryans were a linguistic group, nevertheless they often 
mixed the Aryan people with the Aryan race, and in this way 
facilitated an appearance of a purely racial interpretation of his- 
tory The most famous and the most influential among such 
theories happened to be the raaal theory of Gobineau His work 
could be regarded as the comer stone of numerous similar theories 
set forth after him Among relatively recent theories which 
compose the anthropo raaal school in soaology, the most impor- 
tant are i The racial theories of Gobineau and Chamberlain, 

2 The “hereditarist” school of Francis Galton and K Pearson, 

3 The selectionist theories of V de Lapouge and Otto Ammon 
Besides these there are many other monographs which emphasize 
the principles set forth by these authors They will be mentioned 
further We shall begin our survey with these three groups of 
theories After that we shall briefly mention other works of the 
school, trying to see which of their generalizations are valid, and 
which are not 

2 HISTORICO PHILOSOPHICAL BRA^CH OP THE SCHOOL 

Arthur ie Gobineau ** ( i8i6 1882) —Count Gobineau’s racial 
interpretation of history is given m the four volumes of his 
Essai sur Itiiegalile des races humaines {Pans, 1853, 1855)” 
The essentials of his theory are as follows . For a starting point. 

It 19 rather curious to read the statement of K Pearson that before Darwio 
there 9ias no possibility of either an organic conception of society, or a proper 
understaiiding of the rMe rf heredity, race-stni^le, and selection There is no 
doubt that all these factors were understood well and if one compares many 
soaological statements of Gobmeau with those of Pearson, he will see a great 
Eumlanty between them, in spite of the fact that Gobmeau s work was pub- 
lished before Darwin’s and Galton’s works 

About Gobioeau, his life, his theory, and predecessors, see Lange, M , 2 ^ 

ComteA lie C«>>»«eoj», Strassb^, 19*4 Hone,J M ,' Arthur, Count of Gobmeau, 

Race Mystic,” Conltmp Sev, 1913, pp 94-103 DagSTUS, R., La ne et Us 
praphttuf du CamU de Gobtneau, Fans, 1905 SEUiias, E . Le CemU de Gobineau, 
Pans, 1903 ScHEHANN, L., ( 7 oh*«ea»,«B«H»«gfapAi«, 2 vols Strassburg, 
Haneins, op c*<,iriiap8.Tl,'iVi 

“ There is an English translation of the first volume of Gohineau’s work by a. 
Collins, The Tneju^ity of Hutnan Races, N Y , 19U 
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Gobineau takes the problem of the development and decay of 
societtes What are the causes of such phenomena ^ What factors 
detennme either an upward movement of society and civilization 
or their decays With a great erudition for his time, he takes 
the existing hypotheses one after another and shows their in- 
adequacy Having characterized soaety m a manner ‘ more or 
Jess perfect from the political, and quite complete from the social 
point of view, as a union of men who live under the direction of 
similar ideas and who have identical instincts, ’ Gobineau 
shows that neither religious fanatiasm, nor corruption and licen- 
tiousness, nor luxury leads necessarily to decay, as many authors 
thought The Aztec Empire was religiously fanatical and was 
accustomed even to sacrifice human beings to their gods , yet this 
did not lead to its decay, but rather facilitated a long historical 
existence of this society The upper classes of Greece, Rome, 
Persia, Venice, Genoa, England, and Russia lived in luxury for 
many centuries yet this did not lead to their decay The same 
may be said of corruption The earliest ascending stages of an- 
cient Rome, Sparta, and many other societies were far from 
being virtuous and honest The early Romans were cruel and 
pitiless, the Spartans and Phoenicians used to rob, plunder, rape, 
and lie They exhibited the greatest corruption , yet this did not 
hinder these societies from rising and prospering “It is not irv 
virtue that we find the cause of their vigour at the earliest stages 
of their history On the other hand, in the period of decay, 
many societies exhibit an increase of humanitananism, softening 
of mores, a decrease of cruelty, corruption, and brutality, and vet 
this does not stop their decay Fiia.lly, throughout the history' of 
France and other countries there has been much fluctuation in the 
amount of corruption, with nothing showing a drift toward decay 
m the more corrupt periods For these reasons it is evident that 
corruption cannot account for decay Similarly, religious decay 
IS not a sufficient cause to explain it Persia, Tyre, Carthage and 
/udea feff down when their religion was very intensive Even in 
Greece and Rome, religion, espeaally among the masses of the 
population, was quite strong in the period of decay These and 

^ OoBinzAv, Essat sur l tnfia.ile des rates huma$ites, Vol I, pp it-ia 
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similar inductions show that “it is impossible to explain a people's 
rum through their irreligion " “ 

Neither do the merits of a government influence the historical 
longevity of societies Bad governments may be classified as 
those which are foreign, and those which are imposed by foreign, 
degenerate, and class-selfish governments China had, for thou- 
sands of jears, a foreign (the Mongol) government, and yet, m 
spite of this fact, China exists and has often shown great social 
progress England was conquered by the foreign Normans, and 
yet this did not rum England Furthermore, we know that so- 
aeties with a degenerated, or class selfish government have con- 
tinued to exist m spite of these conditions These, and similar 
historical inductions testify that national decay cannot be ac 
counted for through the character of the government In this 
way Gobineau shows the insufficiency of all these theories This 
does not mean that he does not attribute any influence to these 
factors He does, but only as to their facilitating the condition 
brought about These phenomena may lead to decay only when 
they are a manifestation of some deeper cause 

After clearing the ground, Gobineau offers his own theory It 
consists of the statement that the fundamental factor of the prog- 
ress or decay of a society is the racial factor 

Going from one induction to another I came to the conclusion 
that ethnical (racial) pr^lems dominate all other problems of his- 
tory It IS the key to them, and inequality of races is sufficient to 
explain the entire enchainment of the destinies of peoples 

Understanding by the decay or degeneration of a nation the fact 
“that the people do not have as much inner valour as they had 
before," the cause of such a degeneration is that 'the people do 
not ha\e the same blood m their veins any more because through 
successive cross marriages, its value has been changed, and they 
have not been able to preserve the race of their founders ” Cor- 
respondingly, “a people and their civilization dies out when the 
people’s fundamental racial constitution is changed or engulfed 
among other races to the degree that it ceases to exert the neces- 
sary influence ’’ As soon as such conditions are given, the mortal 

'• IM , Chap II 


‘ Ib%d^ Chap III 


'Ihd,p 
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hour of a society and of its avilization is struck” The purity 
of a race, if the race is talented, is the condition absolutely neces- 
sary for preventing the decay of the society and of its civilization 
Such a people is potentially immortal If they are conquered by 
an invader, they, like the Chinese under the Mongols, or the 
Hindus under the Englishmen, can avoid decay, can preserve their 
civilization, and, sooner or later, will restore their independence 
On the other hand, racial mixture leads to degeneration even 
though the society has the most bnlliant culture created by its 
ancestors So it happened with the Greeks and the Romans They 
could not maintain the punty of their race m the later stages of 
their history, and therefore, in spite of a wonderful culture they 
decayed 

This leads Gobineau to his second proposition about the ih- 
equahty of hitman races They are unequal There are the stipe^ 
nor and the inferior races The former are capable of progress , 
the latter are hopeless Civilization and culture have been created 
by the superior races exclusively and each type of culture is noth- 
ing but a manifestation of racial qualities To corroborate this 
statement, Gobineau gives a long series of proofs The inequality 
of races is proved b> the fact that up to the present time there are 
many races which in spite of many thousand years of existence 
still remain at the most primitive stages of culture They have 
not been able to create anv thing valuable or to progress m spite 
of the different environments m which they have been existing 
Their creative sterilitv is due to their racial inferiority rather than 
to the environmental factors ' The majority of races are forever 
incapable of being civilized and no env ironmental agency can 
fertilize their organic sterility ’ Such is the statement of the 
author This naturally leads him toa criticismof various theories 
which have tried to account for racial differences and differences 
m cultural development through environmental factors, especially 
through their geographic environment ‘ The progress or stagna- 
tion of a people does not depend upon geographic conditions,” 
says Gobineau Partizans of this theory used to say that people 
placed m a favorable geographic environment progress, while the 
people who stay among unfavorable geographic conditions are 

"/frKf.pp 39~40 ^IM,p 53 
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stagnant The author states that history does not corroborate 
such a theory The environment of America was very favorable, 
and yet the aboriginal race of America, — except three races of 
South America —could not create any great civilization, but re- 
mained m the primitive stages On the other hand, the environ- 
ment of Egypt, or Athens, or Sparta, or Assjria was far from 
being faiorable It was poor and unfertile until artificial irriga- 
tion and other measures were created And yet, in spite of the 
unfaiorable conditions, these races, thanks to their inner genius, 
modified their natural environment, and created brilliant civiliza- 
tions The same independence of culture from the environment 
IS shown by the fact that we find the progressive peoples under the 
most different geographical environments The same is true m 
regard to stagnant races Finally the absence of any close cor 
relation between the character of the races and that of geographic 
environment is witnessed by the fact that, in the same environ 
ment in one period there exists a brilliant civilization, and in 
another period, it disappears being superseded by a stagnant and 
incapable people If geographic conditions were responsible for 
the progress or stagnation of a people such things could not take 
place Going in this inductive way and giving one fact after 
another, Gobineau skilfully shows that “geographical theories" 
cannot give any satisfactory explanation of the racial and cultural 
differences of peoples •* 

The next criticism of the author is directed against the theories 
which try to account for the differences of various peoples by 
social environment, — that is, through the character of the social 
and political institutions Gobineau indicates that these theories 
are wrong also In the first place because institutions and laws 
themselves are only manifestations of racial traits, not their 
causes They are created by the people according to their inner 
qualities, but the people do not create these qualities The institu- 
tions do not fall from the heaven as something ready made. 
Neither do they exist before the existence of the peoples with their 
inner qualities When laws or institutions quite heterogeneous 
to. iJsii racial instincts of a people, arc compulsorily introduced by 
a foreign nation, or by a conqueror or by a radical reformer, they 

«G0BIVEAC, £fja» Chap VI 
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usually do not have any success, but remain on paper, representing 
a mere decoration Sometimes, when a race cannot resist such 
innovations, it dies, like many primitive people who have been 
unable to adapt themselves to such a heterogeneous culture Even 
a pure imitation of a foreign culture or institutions is possible 
only when, m the veins of an imitating race, there is a part of the 
blood of the people whom they imitate The negroes of America 
can imitate some superficial cultural traits of the white race only 
because in their veins there is already a considerable part of the 
white blood The author gives again a long senes of facts of this 
kind, and concludes that the discussed theories cannot give any 
satisfactory explanation of the diflferetices brought about in 
various peoples through the social environment*® From this 
Men point he analyaes m a detailed form the role of religion and 
especially the role of Christianity, in order to show that even this 
emironmental factor cannot explain the differences of various 
peoples Though Christianity is accepted by different peoples, 
teaching them all the same ideas, nevertheless it is forced to leave 
the institutions of these peoples untouched m their essence The 
Eskimo Christian remains Eskimo, the Chinese Christian remains 
Chinese, the South American native remains what he was, and 
all these different Christians remain different from one another 
in spite of the identity of their religion This shows that unless 
religion is a direct manifestation of racial instincts (m which case 
It cannot be universal and cosmopolitan) it cannot change the 
racial qualities and explain the differences of the races 

After this critical part, Gobineau outlines his theory of the 
origin inequality, and social role of the racial factor The three 
volumes of his work are practically devoted to the development 
of this theory Its essence is as follows Besides the above argu- 
ments, the fact of racial inequality is corroborated by, and is par- 
tially due to, the probable heterogeneous origin of different races 
In this way, he was one of the first authors who set forth the 
'iA ‘Jift ‘w/gn. •it •bffAT.’iaK ’im.'ts.r— 

theory stressed later on by Gumplowicz and many anthropologists 
Since different races sprang from different sources, it is natural 
that they are, and must be, different, especially in the early stages 
•"IM Chap V ‘tJM.CUu VII 
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of their history, when they were purer than they now are In 
spite of a long course of history, and a great mixture of blood, 
even now the races are still different anatomically, physiologically, 
and psychologically Such differences are permanent and could 
not be obliterated by any environmental factors Only cross- 
marriage or mixture of blood may change racial charactenstics 
At the beginning of human history there existed three pure, 
principal races the white, the yellow, and the black Alt other 
racial varieties have been nothing but a mixture of these funda- 
mental races Of them the most talented and creative was the 
uhite race, especially its Aryan branch In its pure form this 
race has performed real miracles It has been practically the 
creator of all the ten principal civilizations known in the history 
of mankind Six of them, namely — the Hindu, the Egyptian, 
the Assyrian, the Greek, the Roman and the Teuton miliza 
tions were created by the Aryans who represent the highest 
branch of the white race The remaining four civilizations,— 
the Chinese Mexican, Peruvian and Maya, were founded and 
created by other branches of the white race, mixed with outside 
races This white race expanded and conquered other races, but, 
at the same time amalgamated with them From this amalgama- 
tion came different racial groups and corresponding avihzations, 
but the more the amalgamation progressed the more the white 
race lost its precious qualities, and the more its various branches 
(like the Greek or the Roman) degenerated At the time of 
Jesus Christ the first and the most brilliant part of the history of 
mankind had been completed At that time the amalgamation of 
races had already reached a considerable proportion Since this 
period, and up to the present time, it has been progressing, with 
some fluctuations The result of such race blending is a tendency 
to decay, which has been shown in the history of the last few cen- 
turies It expresses itself in many forms, and one of these is the 
progress of egalitarian ideas democratic movements, and the 
blending of cultures, which, however, does not show anything of 
that brightness and genius which stamped the previous great 
animations created by relatively pure races The future pros 
pects drawn by Gobmeau are naturally not very hopeful, — blood 
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berlain The Foundations of the Ntneteenih Century^^ The son 
of Admiral Wilham Charles Chamberlain, bom m 1855, the 
author received an entirely foreign (principally German) educa 
tion He travelled a great deal, and published several ivorfes such 
as Notes sur Lohengrin and Dos Drama Ftchard fVagners 
However, his fame has been due to The Foiendattons of the Nine 
teenth Century In this histonco philosophical work, Chamber- 
Iain puts and answers the problem What are the foundations or 
the sources of the civilization of the nineteenth century’ The 
essence of this answer is as follows Contemporary civilization is 
composed of four prinapal sources namely, the contributions of 
the Greek civilization, of the Roman, of the Jewish, and of the 
Teuton From the Greeks we received poetry, art and philosophy, 
from the Romans, law, statecraft order, the idea of citizenship, 
and the sanctity of the family and of property, while the Jews 
gave us the elements of Judaism, and indirectly of Christianity, 
besides other good and bad legacies and influences which the 
Jews have exerted since the moment of their entrance into West 
ern history On the basis of these legacies the Teutons,— the 
term by which Chamberlain understands the Germans, the Celts, 
the Slavs and all the races of northern Europe from which the 
people of modern Europe and of the United States of America 
have sprung — have shaped and created the Western civilization 
of the nineteenth century** Each of these fundamental elements 
has been the work of the racial geniua of the above groups Their 
specific talents and contributions have been nothing but a mam 
festation of their raaal qualities This leads Chamberlain to his 
theory of the racial factor 

The human races are, in resiily, as different from one another 
in character qualities and above all In the degree of their individ 
ual capaaties as greyhound bulldog poodle and Newfoundland dog 
Has not every genuine race its glonous incomparable physiognomy’ 
How could Hellenic art have ansen without Hellenes ’ Nothit^ 

oit appeared ui Germao under the titk Grundlaien det Neunuhnten Jahr 
hunder! 1111899 I use its English translation by John Lees London John Lane 
Co 1911 About Cbambeilan see Sa,«feae BBS Chamberlain de ftut 
rlcmtphilosophe dit pangtmaittime mysligrte Pans 1917 Hanhvs, 

^"^^^MBERLAIN Op ol . VoV I, pp WJ and fossiw 
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IS so convincing as the consaousness of the possessioh^f Race'" The 
man who belongs to a distinct, pure race, never loses mCsseft^^of A 
The guardian angel of his Imet^ ts ever at hts side, supporun^^m 
where he loses his foothold, •warning him where he is in danger of 
going astray, compelling obedience, and forcing him to undertakings 
which, deeming them impossible he would never have dared to 
attempt Race lifts a man above himsdf it endows him with ex- 
traordinary — I might almost say supernatural — powers It is a fact 
of direct experience that the quality of the race is of vital im- 
portance ** 

The author proceeds further to show th^ the various races are 
different , that there are the superior and the inferior races , and 
that their difference is due not to environment, but ts innate The 
most superior race is the white, — particularly the Aryan race, to 
which m the past belonged the Greeks and the Romans, and at the 
present, the Teutons m the above indicated sense of the word 
In these respects Chamberlain’s theory is similar to that of 
Gobineau Only in regard to the pure races does be differ from 
the French author As we know, Gobineau regarded any mixture 
of the blood of a noble, pure race as its contamination Accord* 
mg to Chamberlain, 

This supposition rests upon total ignorance of the physiological 
importance of what we have to understand by "race ’’ A noble race 
does not fall from Heaven it becomes noble gradually, and this 
gradual process can begin anew at any moment ** 

Not only the Jewish, but the Aryan, and the Teutonic races, all 
emerged at the beginning from a fortunate mixture of different 
races Such fortunate mixtures may take place in the future 
also Therefore this future need not be necessarily as pessimistic 
as it was depicted by Gobineau The pnnapal conditions neces- 
sary to create a noble race through mixture are as follows First, 
"the presence of excellent racial material Where there is noth- 
ing, the king has no right ” Second, an inbreeding 

Such races as the Greeks, the Romans, the Franks, the Swabians, 
tViC Italians, the Spaniards in tfie period of their splendour, the 

*21>td,V6l I, pp 26r-26j, *69-471 el J<rs See also p ji/elKj 
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Moors, the English, and such abnormal phenomena as the Aiyan 
Indians and the Jews,— only spring^ from continued inbreeding They 
anse and they pass away before our eyes Inbreeding means the 
produang of descendants in the arde of the related tribesmen, with 
the a^oldance of all foreign tnixtuTe of blood 

Third, "artificial selection” that is, the elimination or hmdenng 
of the procreation of the infenor part of a race and the facilita- 
tion of that of the supenor individuals Fourth, the crossing of 
blood with other homogeneous racial groups Fifth, “only quite 
definite limited mixture of blood contributes towards the ennoble 
ment of a race or, it may be the ongin of a new one ” All 
known powerful and noble races sprang up under the operation of 
these five conditions 

Having given these pnnaples Chamberlain proceeds to his 
detailed anaivsis of the race and the contributions of the Greeks 
and the Romans Beginning with the period of “The Chaos " 
at the beginning of the Middle Ages, he traces the ongm and 
appearance of the Teutonic race and the origin and entering of 
the Jews into Western history On the one hand, the author 
admires the Jews for their preservation of racial puritj, seeing 
in it the source of the increasing power of the Jews On the 
other hand like Gobineau and many others, he stresses their per 
nicious influence on our civilization They remain always * the 
aliens among all peoples With the help of the princes and the 
nobles who need their monev, the Jews have always been the cruel 
exploiters and merciless destroyers of all nations 

The Indo-European moved by ideal motives, opened the gates m 
friendship the Jew rushed m like an enemy, stormed all positions 
and planted the flag of his, to us alien nature — I will not say on the 
rums, but on the breaches of our genuine individuality Wherever 
the Jews are admitted to power, they abuse it ** 

Owing to the humanitananism, generosity, and disregard of the 
racial problem on the part of the Indo Europeans for the last 
centunes the influence of the Jews has been increasing and our 
tune may ibr svy kd “Tifc? ” 
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mention other names Their uorks have given a great impetus 
to the raaal school which tries to base its contentions on a new 
foundation that is on the data of anthropometry and biology 
Through their works the conception of the superior and the 
infenor races has become somewhat more definite. Let us briefly 
outline the essentials of their works 

G V de Lapouge ” — Of his numerous researches the most 
important are summed up in his three books the conclusions of 
which are now given Les seUettons soctales (Pans 1896) 
LAryen son role social (Pans 1899) and Race et rntheu social 
(Pans 1909) In spite of the one sidedness of these works 
they belong to the tj-pe of books which are stamped bj ongi 
nality independence of opimon and erudition From the socio 
logical standpoint the more interesting is the first book It is 
opened with a discussion of Darwinism m social sciences In re- 
gard to race the author s starting point is that an> population or 
any individtul has in its veins the blood of numerous and various 
races The number of the ancestors of every man if they are 
traced back to the time of Jesus Christ is no less than 18 014 
583333333333 If we go further back the number rapidly 
increases to an unthinkable figure Hus means that there is no 
pure race in the absolute sense of the word** This however 
does not mean that there do not exist different races in a relative 
sense of the word Many crossings are purely incidental and 
cannot alter senously either the punty of a race or its dominant 
characteristics This is ascertained by the existence of races 
with different bodil) psjdiical and physiological characteristics 
The population of Europe consists of three principal races the 
word race being taken in its zoological sense The first race 
IS Homo Etiropaeus or the Aryan race Its characteristics are 
4 tall stature (about im 70) conspicuously dolichocephalic inde.x 
76 and below and blondncss Corresponding psychological traits 
are as follows 

A dolichocephal has great wishes and incessantly works to satisfy 

» CcFncerrung tiis works see KovALEVStr M Conleniporary Sortclcstsls, 
CEap tTfi' Ku-tTvs 
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them He is capable rather of gaining than of preserving wealth. 
Being audacious m his temperament, he dares everything and through 
this audaaty achieves an incomparable success He fights for the 
sake of fighung without a back-thought of profit The whole earth 
IS his own and the whole planet is his country His intelligence may 
vary from dullness to genius There is nothing that he does not dare 
to think or desire, and desire for him means to realize it at once 
Progress is his most intense need In religion he is a Protestant 
In politics he demands from the State only the respect of his activity, 
and tends rather to rise himself, than to oppress others 

The second principal race is the Homo A!pimts His character- 
istics include a stature of from im 6o to im 65 and a cephalic 
index of 85 and above Pigmentation is brown or even lighter 
This is a typical man of the brachjcephalic race 

He IS frugal, labonous, remarkably prudent, and does not leave 
anything to chance Not lacking m courage, yet he does not have a 
militant proclivity He loves land and especially his native place 
Being rarely a nullity, at the same time he rarely rises to a level of 
talent His mental vistas are limited and he patiently works to real 
ize his moderate purposes He is a man of tradition and common 
sense He does not like progress He adores uniformity In religion 
he prefers to be a Roman Catholic, in poliucs he craves for State 
protection and interference, and for equality and levelling He sees 
excellently his personal interests, and partly those of his family but 
the interests of the whole country are beyond his mental perspective 

The third race is Homo Contractus or Mediterranean He has 
a low stature, dark color, and a cephalic index of about 78 He 
represents something midway between the two above races Ac- 
cording to his characteristics he must be ranked below even Homo 
Alpxmts 

Such are the principal raaal tj-pes of the European population, 
the most important raaal characteristics of which are the cephalic 
index and pigmentation The combination of these bodily traits 
IS connected with correspondmg psychical and mental chararter- 
'stics nfus correlation is so cJbse that the author says 

The strength of a character depends upon the length of cranium and 
brain When the cranium is less than o 19 the race lacks energy 

" Ihtd pp 13-14. njhd^pp ij-is *«/&i(/,pp *3-28 
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Such IS the case with the brachycephalic race, which is characterized 
by insufficiency of individuality and initiattve Intellectual power, on 
the contrary, seems to be cxirrdated with the breadth of the anterior 
part of the brain Certain ddichocephals whose cephalic index is 
too low seem to be mcapaWe of nsit^ above barbarism I do not 
know any superior people whose cephalic index would be below 74 
An interval of a dozen units separates this limit of sufficient intelli 
gence and maxunal energy from that where the energy is insuf- 
ficient 

Having given these raual characteristics, Lapouge proceeds 
to show that practically all important achievements of culture 
have been made by the Homo Europoexis, the Nordic, or the 
Aryan race They have been the leaders in every creative activity, 
and otherwise the dominant race Wilhm the same society the 
upper classes are composed predominantly of this race while 
the lower classes are composed of the other two races or their 
mixture There are racial diffierences, not only among various 
societies, but among Nanous social classes of the same soaety, 
too Correspondingly the progress or regress of a soaety is 
determined principally by changes in the racial composition of 
its population If the Nordic racial elements increase among it, 
society progresses, but if, on the contrary, its proportion de- 
creases — if in other uords, the cephalic index of the population 
becomes less and less dolichocephalic this will result in a social 
regress and decay of the society** These generalizations art 
corroborated by various and different anthropometneal data 
They are intended to show that the cephalic index of the ancient 
aristocracy (and partly even of the contemporary one) has been 
lower (more dolichocephalic) than that of the lower social classes , 
that a more progressive atv population has a more dolichocephalic 
index than that of a more backward country population, that 
m Greece and in Rome, parallel to the development of decay, 
the cephalic index of the population had been rising, that among 
contemporary societies, the most progressive have been those m 
which, as m England and the United States of America, the 
ijoyulation has been rich in the Nordic elements , that m France 
and in other countnes during the last few centuries, a decrease of 
lUd , pp 65 subso 
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the Nordic elements in the population has been accompanied by 
the process of decay, and so on (See the Social s^fectious and 
L'Aryen, passim ) On the basis of these data of anthropometry, 
Lapouge comes to conclusions similar to those of Gobineau about 
the role of the racial factor in the evolution of a country and a 
civilization 

Having formulated these conclusions, the author asked how 
these changes in the racial composition of a population could have 
happened What factors are responsible for them^ Why is it 
that a dolichocephalic race could not and cannot keep its own 
proportion within many soaeties ^ The answer to these questions 
leads us to the second, and from my point of view, to the more 
valuable part of the theory of Lapouge, — -that js, his theory of 
social selection 

Changes in the population are possible either through the direct 
influence of environmental agencies which may modify, step by 
step the bodily and mental traits of a population, or through 
selection — that is, through a progressive decrease of certain racial 
elements and a progressive multiplication of other racial (heredi 
tary) types m the population The first way does not lead directly 
to a change of the racial (hereditarv) type but it may lead to 
it in a long period of time The other way may change the racial 
(hereditary) composition of the population very efficiently and 
in a relatively short period of time In order to show this, the 
author analyzes the principal environmental agencies He takes 
education and tries to show that its efficiency in this respect is 
very limited It cannot change the race and the inherited traits 
of the population It cannot make out of an innately stupid man, 
a talented one, out of an inborn idiot, an averagely intelligent 
man. or out of mediocrity, a genius The best that education 
can do is to raise the mental level of mediocrity a little But even 
in this respect its possibilities are limited The importance of 
hereditv is shown m the fact that education does not diminish the 
differences between individuals, but rather increases them If a 
mediocre talent gams something by education, hereditary talent 
gams still more, so that after the education, the difference be 
tween the former and the latter increases, but does not decrease 
Education, furthermore, is incapable of changing the tempera- 
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rnent the character, and the moral traits of people This is wit 
nessed by the fact that, m spite of a great increase of schools 
and educational institutions, tfie number of crimes has not dimin 
ished, but has rather increased The cranial capacity also has not 
increased, but rather decreased dunng the last few decades 
Finall) the results of education are not inherited, therefore, its 
fruits cannot be transmitted and fixed into posterity These con 
siderations must show that the educational factor is very limited 
m Its efficiency to transform the race of a people 

More efficient is the influence of climate, as an en\nronmental 
agency Important also are the modifying agencies of food 
alcohol intermarriage, and some other environmental agencies in 
the alteration of the raaal type of the population Taken inde- 
pendently of selection, howe\er, they would require hundreds 
of years to perform a noticeable change in the raaal type of a 
people For this reason their direct efiiaency is limited If 
It IS somewhat greater, this is due to the indirect influence exerted 
through the channels of selection The most important, rapid 
and efliaent way of changing the racial composition of a popula 
tion IS not by the direct influence of en\ironment, but by a selec 
tion which will lead to a survival and multiplication of one raaal 
type and to the extermination of another type Through selec- 
tion the proportions of different raaal types in a population may 
be changed greatly, and within relatively a few generations If 
we imagine two different families, one produang four surviving 
children m each generation and the other only three offspnng,— 
then in the course of about three hundred years the total popu- 
lation will be 93 per cent the offspnng of the first family, and 
7 per cent that of the second** This shows how rapidly the 
factor of selection works, and how efficient it is in changing the 
racial composition of a population The degeneration or im 
provement of society has been due not so much to the direct in- 
fluence of environment as to the factor of selection 

This leads to Lapouges analysis of selection He accepts 
Darwin’s theory of natural sdectton and the evolution of organ 
vsms through, the play of this factor, or through the elimination 
of the unfit and survival of the fittest Among human beings, 
*‘Zes sOedt^ns sociaUs, Chaps. IV, V, VI *• /ltd , pp 6l ei teg , 3J0 
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however, he believes natural selection gives more and more place 
to social selection, natural environment being gradually super- 
seded by social tniheit Therefore, natural selection is trans- 
formed into a social one, that is, the selection which goes on under 
the influence not so much of natural, as of social environment 
In the subsequent parts of his book, Lapouge analyzes the prin- 
cipal forms and effects of social selection within the past and es- 
pecially in the present soaetics As natural selection may be 
progressive and regressive, so may social selection lead to a degen- 
eration or to a betterment of the raaat (hereditary) composition 
of the population Its dominant effects, however, are negative 
within present societies 

The first fundamental form of social selection is intbtary, or 
the selection caused by war Contrary to general opinion, La- 
pouge contends that wars do not decrease, but increase with the 
progress of civilization Man is more warlike than any animal 
and contemporary man is more warlike than prehistoric man 
With the exception of primitive times, war carries away the best 
racial elements of the population,— -the healthiest, the strongest, 
the bravest, and the most audacious dohchocephals,— m much 
greater proportion than the inferior and the brachycephalic popu 
lation It facilitates the elimination of the belligerent Aryans and 
the survival of the Alpine or the Mediterranean races In this 
military way the Aryans of ancient Greece and Rome, and the 
Nordic nobihty of Gallia and of the Middle Ages perished to a 
great extent As the Nordics are more belligerent and indepen- 
dent, they have been the greatest sufferers from war Hence, if 
the fertility of these racial elements does not compensate for the 
losses of \\ ar, or should their propagation be retarded in compari- 
son V ith that of other races, war leads to degeneration, that is, an 
extermination of the Aryan race m a society** 

The second form of social selection is political, performed 
under the influence of political factors and political struggles. 
Its results are also negative Through revolution and civil strife, 
this selection facilitates an extemiination of the best part of the 
population among both the anstocraiy and the people Again, 
the Nordics, uho usually hajipen to be in both struggling factions, 

® Thd Chap VI “ Pnd , pp to'j et seq 
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perish m a greater proportion than do the other racial groups 
To this factor is greatly due the extermination of the Aryan 
aristocracy in ancient Greece and Rome, in the French Revolu 
tion, and in other similar cases Further, in the past but more 
especially in the present, political conditions have facilitated the 
social promotion of nullities servile people, machinators, and 
politicians, while they have suppressed, especially m democracies 
the social promotion of independent and creative minds Through 
the political strife of parties the chances of survival and procrea 
tion of such people are handicapped Machinators, demagogues 
politicians who rarely belong to the best and creative type of 
men greatly profit through this form of selection, while the best 
people, keeping themsehes out of politics, rather suffer from such 
conditions 

The third form of social selection is religious, which is due to 
the religious conditions Religion leads directly to selection 
through the institution of celibacy required by several religions, 
and indirectly, through various religious institutions In many 
religions the priests and the clergy must be celibate This means 
that they cannot leave, at least legally any posterity As has been 
proved many times church officials recruited from various soual 
strata are usually superior physically morally, and mentally to 
other people Celibacy of this superior group prevents it from 
leaving superior posterity In this way celibacy impoverishes 
the fund of the superior racial elements of a population and facili- 
tates Its racial degeneration From this standpoint, Mohammed 
anism with its polygamy is more eugenic than Christianity, 
especially the Roman Catholic denomination Religion leads to 
the same disgenic result through religious persecution, wars, and 
inquisition, and through the pTohibition of sexual freedom by 
fatoring asceticism, its prohibition of marriages with those who 
have a different religion, and so on 

The fourth form of social selection is moral, due to moral 
obligations and rules of conduct It is closely connected with 
religious selection It manifests itself m such phenomena as the 
repressTurr snd s^xnot Aiherti ike JemAvds cS 

decency, and as opposition to bodily nakedness resulting in our 
•lUd.vp pp* 63 rtJej 
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covering ourselves with unhygienic cJothes which hinder free 
breathing, bar the beneficial influence of the sun and fresh air, and 
facilitate tuberculosis and other sicknesses In addition through 
philanthropy and its propaganda, moral rules facilitate the sur- 
vival of the weak and the procreation of the inferior In such 
ways morals contribute a great deal to negative social selection 

The next form of social selection is furtdtcal, being performed 
by law and law machinery It operates through criminal law and 
the punishment of offenders by execution, imprisonment, banish 
ment, ostracizing, and torture Many of these offenders are 
political and this form of selection especi^ly, often has negative 
effects, because its victims many times include people of superior 
character Juridical selection operates further through civil law 
and Its machinerv, forbidding consanguineous marriages between 
relatnes, and punishing bigamy and polygamy Civil law pre- 
vents talented people from keeping purity of blood, and procreat 
mg more intensively, while it facilitates such disgenic institutions 
as prostitution^® 

The sixth form of social selection is economic due to the 
struggle for material necessities For the best racial elements 
Its results are disastrous also because the superior people do not 
care much about money making and, as a result, the successful 
money makers are rarely superior men Enrichment is often the 
result of luck or dishonesty, or cupidity or machinations and 
manipulations AVilhm present soaeties the ‘ machinators,' espe 
cially the Jews, concentrate wealth Through wealth they rise to 
the top of the social pyramid, and procreate themselves, while the 
mentally and morally superior individuals must limit their pos 
tenty to meet their own onditions Many of them do not marry 
at all In this way these precious racial elements are lost and the 
racial fund of a society is imptnenshed Marriages dictated by 
economic reasons lead to the same result when a racially superior, 
but poor individual takes a ndi but racially inferior man oi 
woman as his mate In this and in similar ways the present 
"plutocratic” regime facilitates the procreation of the inferior 
and hinders that of the superior people A regime based on 
wealth is the worst enemy of racial progress 

"Ihtd Chap Xr *• Ibtd , Ckap Xlt 
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The seventh form of social selection is occupational, called forth 
by occupational differentiation of the population Its effects are 
again negative Vital stabstics show that the more qualified 
occupational groups have a lower fecundity than the semi skilled 
and the unskilled groups As the people engaged in the qualified 
occupations are more dolichocephalic than the people in unskilled 
occupations, this means that occupational selection facilitates the 
procreation of brachycephals and handicaps that of dolichocephals 
It leads to the same raaal degeneration to which lead other 
forms of social selection 

The next form of social selection is performed by urban and 
rural differentiation Growth of the cities and industrialization 
calls forth a permanent migration of the country population to 
the cities The rural migrants are dominantly more dolichoce 
phalic than those who remain m the country The migrants as a 
rule, are more energetic enterprising, talented and superior, 
than those who remain in the country Cities permanently dram 
the best elements of the country population and having drawn 
them from the country, they make them relatively sterile either 
through city vice and sickness or through their own voluntary 
restriction of fertility for the sake of social promotion In this 
way urban selection diminishes the chances for the procreation 
of a relatively superior and more dolichocephalic people 

Such, according to Lapouge are the principal forms of social 
selections and their factors 1 have only outlined schematically, 
what Lapouge brilliantly develops on many pages full of statisti 
cal historical, and psychological data The result of all these 
selections is negative They lead to an extermination of the 
Aryan elements within present societies, followed by their racial 
degeneration and ultimate decay Excepting m Anglo Saxon 
countries, where the Aryans are still in abundance, this race is 
already m the minority Even among the upper classes they have 
been supplanted by a new brachycephalic aristocracy, representing 
the posterity of saloon keepers, money makers and other racially 
inferior elements who promoted themselves owing to negative 
social selections The triumph of mediocrity, demagogy, machi 
nations, and the inability to create new, real values and to achieve 
‘•/tKi.Chap XIII, pp Ziietseq 
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a real progress form the characteristics of our time and our cul- 
ture These are nothing but the symptoms of the beginning decay 
of Western civilization Only in the Anglo Saxon countries is 
the situation any better, and even there the condition is temporary, 
because, under present social conditions, the Aryans are doomed 
to extermination 

The above leads the author to his criticism of the Utopia of 
progress, and to the formulation of his law of the quicker destruc 
tion of the more perfect raaal elements®^ The concept of prog- 
ress IS a mere Utopia Astronomy, paleontology, biology, and 
history testify against it Astronomy tells us that the sun is 
becoming colder and that when it becomes cold life on the earth, 
and consequently, the continuation of human history, will be 
come impossible Paleontology witnesses that m the course of 
the evolution of life many perfect species have perished being 
unable to adapt themselves to the environment which much more 
primitive species have survived Biology proves that selection 
may go on m regressive, as well as in progressive directions 
History testifies that many a brilliant civilization has perished and 
many peoples, after a period of progress have decayed All 
these undeniable facts show the chimerical character of the belief 
in progress, or of a peqietual betterment of mankind m the course 
of time They also indicate that the more perfect organisms are 
liable to perish more easily than the less perfect or more primitive 
species The soaal selection and elimination of the superior raaal 
dements in a population m favor of the inferior races, is only a 
particular form of this general phenomenon of the easier destruc 
tion of the more perfect forms in favor of the less perfect The 
Aryan race has created almost all that is valuable m culture and 
civilization Almost the whole of human progress is due to it, 
but these achievements and this progress have cost very much 
They are now being paid for and the price demanded is the de 
struction of this creative race itself Now this process is ap- 
proaching Its end The Aryan race has been rapidly disappearing 
and at the present moment it composes onlv a small fraction of the 
whole human population Through some special eugenic meas- 
ures namely, the creation of a natural aristocracy according to 

*' Ibtd , Chap XV “ IM . pp 443 “ 
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the innate qualities of individuals, and through its inbreeding, 
its greater procreation and organization in a new dominant racial 
caste, It would be possible to slow the process of racial degenera- 
tion, but there is not much hope of realizing these measures, and, 
even at best, they would only serve to postpone, but not to avert, 
the elimination of the Aryans 

Such IS the essence of the principal work of Lapouge In his 
L'Aryen and Le race et rmiteu soaal, as well as in his numerous 
researches, he did not add anything substantially new to the 
pnnciples given m Les selections socuiJes In L’Aryen, Lapouge 
skillfully summed up the principal "laws” elaborated bj himself 
and his collaborators These laws will be given later on, after the 
characteristics of the theories of Otto Ammon and George Hansen 
have been disposed of 

OUo Ammon — The second founder of the “Anthropo soa 
ologv ’ IS a prominent Gerrnan anthropologist, Otto Ammon His 
works began to appear almost at the same time as those of 
Lapouge At the beginning they worked independent of each 
other, but somewhat later they came across the works of each 
other, and, after that, they began to cooperate in a popularisation 
of their similar theones Ammon began his scientific work with 
an anthropometric measurement of the recruits of the Grand 
Duchy of Baden in 1886** These measurements have shown 
that the percentage of dohchocephals among the recruits of the 
cities (Heidelberg Karlsruhe Mannheim and so on) was much 
higher than among the recruits of the country, while the per 
cent of the brachjcephals was in reverse proportion This result 
was quite unexpected for Ammon himself, and he did not know 
at that moment whether it was due to the direct influence of the 
city environment or to a special selection of the city population 
As a naturalist he thought he should test both possible theones, 
and he undertook such 3 test He b^n by making further very 
careful anthropometric measurements of the students of the gym- 
nasiums (high schools) and the recruits of Karlsruhe and Fn- 


e Its results were published by AnunoD m lus Anlhrepolctuche Vnlersuchunten 
der Wekrpjiuhltgn »n EtuCen, i&cafcr, rOfl A sAort reSum^ of a'le 

evolution of the theones of Anunoo m eoonection with the works of Lapouge is 

men by Ammon in bis paper. "Hisloiiv done idfc. L Anthroposoaologie, ’ m 
Hmu tnterrtaiujtuil ie sociolattf.'Vf^yt 1898 PP U 5 -i 8 i 
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burg, with strong separation of the people measi^s^ acc&;ding,t2 
their, and their parents', social position and accOTSnjg^^tlieir 
country or city origin The results showed that the per*cg n t- of 
dolichocephals was again higher m the city population than in 
that of the country , that it was higher among those who migrated 
from the country than among those who remained sedentary and 
that the upper social classes were more dolichocephalic than the 
lower ones These facts, being unaccountable through direct 
influence of the city environment, could be explained only through 
admission of sdeclion Ammon s explanation consists m the ad 
mission that the dohchocephals dominate among those who mi- 
grate from the country to the city In other words, dolichoccph- 
als are more migratory than the brachycephals This accounts 
for the predominance of the dolichocephalic type in city popula- 
tion composed of such dolichocephalic migrants as compared with 
the country population This form of selection is facilitated by an 
additional one which goes on in the cities, namely, by the fact 
that the brachycephals die out in the cities more rapidly than the 
dolichocephals, and that the dolichocephals climb up the soaal 
ladder in the cities more successfully than the brachycephals 
The results obtained by these measurements may be accounted for 
by the hypothesis of selection In this inductive way Ammon 
came to conclusions similar to those of Lapouge and George 
Hansen 

In his D%e drei Bevolkerungsstufen (first edition in 1889) 
George Hansen tried to show that the population of cities could 
not keep its biological balance if there were not a permanent 
influx of the country migrants to them Their population would 
otherwise die out within two or three generations Since this is 
not the case the cause must be the migration of the country people 
10 the cities The cities are incessantly draimng the surplus and 
the best elements of the country population The country mi 
grants, having come to the city, usually enter the middle social 
strata, part of them climb up further Having climbed, they be- 
come sterile, and die out, another part then dropping into the 
class of the proletariat Thus, contrary to K Marx's theory 

“ The detailed results o( this study were piAlished by Ammon m his book, 
Oie Haiurltclu AusUse betm ifenshen, Jena, 1895. C Fisher 

* See AuMON, UtsUnre d'utte idee, pp I5»-I57 
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there are not three, but only two principal social classes the class 
of the agriculturists (fanners, landowners, peasants) and the class 
of the city proletariat , for the middle and upper classes lepre 
sent only a temporary transitional stage, of passage of the coimtry 
migrants from the class of the agriculturists to that of the pro- 
letariat Eventually the city drains all the valuable elements 
of the country population, and then a decay of the corresponding 
society becomes imminent 

Hansen's and Lapouge’s theories helped Ammon to understand 
the general significance of the data disclosed by the above observa- 
tions Such was the way of Ammon’s coming to conclusions simi 
lar to those of Lapouge and, later on, of his becoming one of 
the most prominent leaders of this school Although agreeing 
substantially with the principles of Lapouge’s theory, Ammon, 
nevertheless, stressed some points of difference This was due 
m the first place to a greater accuracy and cautiousness of Am 
mon than of Lapouge Contrary to I-apouge he indicated that 
even if dominance of the doltchocephals m the city population 
and in the upper classes is certain the same cannot be said about 
pigmentation Dolichocephals need not necessarily be blond in 
order to make a success in the city, and the same may be said of 
the dolichocephalic migrants from the country to the city 
Further contrary to Gobmeau and partly to Lapouge, Ammon 
admits that a slight mixture of brachycephalic blood m the 
dolichocephals may be a rather favorable condition for scientific 
and similar activities Contrary to Hansen, Ammon statistically 
shoued that Hansen’s time limit of two generations, within which 
the city population without an influx of the country migrants 
would disappear, is too short Again he indicated that the 
country migrants, having come to the city, enter not the middle 
classes, as Hansen thought, but from three quarters to four- 
fifths of them enter the proletariat class at the beginning Only 
during the next generations do their offspring gradually chmb up, 
and climbing, become less and less prolific He stressed also that 
within present cities, the brach>cephalic population dies out more 
rapidly than the dolichocephalic ^pe, though finally, the dolicho- 
cephals are to die out also ** 

" Ammov, Hislcnre d une tdtt, PP lS6-»5r. 
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Going gradually from a special type of research to more gen- 
eral problems Ammon pubhshed m 1895 his general sociological 
theory in the book Die Gesellschaftsordnung und tkre nahtr- 
lichen Crundlagen (Social Order and its Natural Foundations) 
The essential points of this partly theoretical, partly propagandist 
book, are as follows The principal defect of the existing soci- 
ological theories Ammon says has been their purely economic ap 
proach to social problems The human being is, m the first 
place, an organism with certain qualities and human society is 
a biological phenomenon in its essence , dierefore, the biological 
approach to an interpretation of social jrfienomena seems to be 
necessary This biological approach is provided by the principles 
of Darwin’s theory Heredity, variability, struggle for life, 
natural selection, and survival of the fittest, furnish the prin- 
ciples of Darwinism which ought to be applied for an interpreta- 
tion of social life also (§§ i 9) They explain that social life 
appears only among such species as those for which social exist- 
ence IS useful from the standpoint of survival, among which are 
human beings They show further that human beings are un 
equal from physical, mental, and moral viewpoints This in- 
equality IS due mainly to the factor of heredity Genius, talent, 
and any specific ability is primarily a result of heredity Every 
society being in need of men of genius for its success in the 
struggle for existence, and men of genius being rare, it is in the 
interests of society to facilitate their production To be sue 
cessful m the struggle for existence soaety must approach a type 
wherein all its members would be appointed to such positions 
as would be the most suitable for their abilities Social order and 
social institutions, which make such a social distribution of its 
members, are not something inadental, but represent a won- 
derful machinery created in the course of generations to carry 
on successfully the struggle for existence (§§ lo-ii) Re- 
minding us of these principles, Ammon proceeds to interpret 
fundamental social phenomena from this standpoint His inter- 
pretation leads him to aa exclusively high appreciation of the 
existing social order and its wonderful character Since human 
beings are naturally unequal it is only natural that there should 

*’ I give quotations according to its third editioo, Jena, 1900, G Fisher 
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be no social equality Since men of genius and leaders are 
necessary for the existence of any society it is only reasonable 
that societies should have created many institutions whose purpose 
has been to facilitate their production This purpose has been 
achieved on a large scale through the creation of a social stratifica- 
tion of the population into the URier and the lower classes, and in 
the prohibition or avoidance of mterclass marriages Thus, social 
stratification is completdy justified from the biological stand 
point Since the best soaal order is that in which every member 
IS put m such a position and to such work as corresponds to his 
innate ability in every society there must exist special machinery 
which tests the individuals sifts them and appoints them to a 
suitable place and social stratum Such a mechanism really ex- 
ists It functions m the form of schools which sift the incapable 
from the capable hinder the incapable s social climbing, and facili 
tate the social promotion of the capable Further, such a mechan 
ism functions m the form of different religious, occupational, or 
institutional test examinations and other handicaps which it is 
necessary to overcome before a relatively high social position 
may be occupied Those who are talented successfully will pass 
such obstacles and climb up, those who are stupid will fail, and 
must remain in a relatively low social position Police criminal 
justice and punishment are further forms of this machinery 
which IS designed to exterminate the moral and social failures 
and through this to perform a social selection This social sclec 
tion is only a particular form of natural selection and it is 
inevitable, in view of the inequality of individuals (§§ 13 14) 

It is useful for a soaety because it permits the shifting of 
the capable from the incapable and because it places everybody 
socially according to his quality Its natural result is the existence 
of social strata and social inequality Such is their origin and 
their justification Ammon indicates other reasons for the organ- 
ization of social strata (§§ 23 et seq ) One of them is to facili- 
tate the inbreeding of the natural aristocracy by the hindering 
of cross marriages, and, in this way, to increase the chances for 
the productitm xA inw. cA ■gerwes TVk. wsw/i 'uxA’d, -af tbs. 

separation of the upper and the lower classes is that it permits 
talented children of the anstocraiy to avoid the vices and evils 
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of the lowest classes, while at the same tune putting some obstacles 
in the way of easy climbing from the lower classes to the upper 
Interclass barriers hinder the inSHration of incapable climbers 
into the upper strata while the capable can overcome these handi- 
caps The third benefit of such a stratification is that, thanks to 
the privileges of the upper classes they have the material comfort 
absolutely necessary for a successful performance of the intel- 
lectual work of these classes Better food air, and other com 
forts are necessary for the right performance of the responsible 
social functions of the upper classes, while the same conditions 
are not so necessary for a successful performance of the unskilled 
work of the lower classes The fourth benefit is that the privileges 
of the upper classes are efficient incentives for talented people 
among the lower classes to exert their talents to climb up to the 
upper strata From such exertion, individuals and the whole 
society are greatly benefited From the above it is clear that, in 
the opinion of Ammon, social stratification and unequal distribu- 
tion of wealth are quite beneficial, useful, necessary and there 
foie entirely justified He indicates that the distribution of 
income and intelligence in a society are closely correlated, and 
that the one form of inequality is but a manifestation of the 
other Summing up this part, Ammon stresses that all in all the 
existing social order is extraordinarily fine, and much better 
than any "rational ' system invented by anybody 

Ihis analysis leads Ammon to the second part of his book 
Here he indicates that at the basis of social stratification lies the 
racial differences of individuals Using some historical and an- 
thropometncal data, he contends that the upper strata have been 
composed of the Aryans, while the lower social classes have been 
principally brachycephalic (|| 27 et seq ) Here he gives the 
conclusions which I have already mentioned, which are the theories 
of migration from the country to the city , the dying out process of 
the upper strata , the filling of their places by the climbers from the 
lower classes, the decrease of the fertility of the offspring of 
these climbers m the following generations, the process of their 
dying out , their leplacanent 1^ the new climbers , and so on In 
this way a permanent migration from the city to the country, and 
a permanent circulation from the bottom to the top of a soaety 
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IS constantlj going on. TTie pnnapal resource from tthich ha^e 
been recruited the future dunbers has been the dass of peasantry 
Thanks to the existence of barriers onlj the talented upstarts may 
dirob up successful!) and besides as a general rule thej can 
dimb onl) graduall) dunngthe hmeof several generations This 
IS again benefiaal to soaetj Lip to this point as we may see 
the theory of Ammon is very optimistic — he finds the existing 
soaal order almost perfect Does this mean that his prospects 
concerning the future are also optimistic ^ Ammon indicates that 
unfortunatel) the proportion of Aiyans has been decreasing 
At the end of the nineteenth centur) in Baden the) were already 
only per cent of the total population (p 132) At the most 
they can now onl) be found in the upper classes of soaet) In 
the opimon of Ammon such a fact 1$ an additional reason to do 
everything possible to preserve this superior race from disappear 
ance According to Ammon the future is not verv hopeful and 
he agrees in essence with the faw of dteay given by Lapouge 
On the other hand he sutes that as long as the peasant class 
has a high fertilit) there will be a possibilit) of hllmg the vacant 
places left by a d)ing-out anstocrac) from the talented and 
severd) selected country migrants and their offspring 

These are the essential points of Ammon s book Its second 
part IS devoted to rather political and propagandist purposes m 
which Ammon strongl) cnticizes soaahsm egalitarianism and 
other similar theones and institutions We need not enter into 
these details 

Laus of Lapouge Ammon — The best summary of these 
theones is a list of the laws which their authors claim as the 
scientific contnbution and in which the) tiy to sum up their pnn 
cipal generalizations In Lapouge s formulation these laws run 
as follow s 

I Lflu of Wealth Distribution In a countiy with a mixed 
Ar)-3n Alpine population the wealth increases m reverse rela 
tion to the cephalic index (This means that the more dolicbo 
cephalic is the population of a class or a region of the counto 
the greater is the wealth held bj these groups and tnee ^ersa ) 

“See Upocge LArym pp 41* See also Clossov C C.. La hi*- 

archie des races europ^etmes. Rma tntenatimai de t 189S pp 416-430 
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2 Lav} of Altitudes In the regions where the Nordic race 
coexists with the Alpine race, the Nordic race localizes in the 
lowest altitudes (mthe plains hut notmthe mountainous regions) 

3 Law of Distribution of the Cities The most important 
aties are almost always situated in the region inhabited by the 
dohchocephals, and m the least brachycephalic parts of the brachy 
cephalic regions 

4 Law of Urban Index The cephalic index of an urban pop 
Illation IS lower than that of the country population around the 
city 

5 Law of Emigration In a population which is going to dis 
sociate It is the least brachycephalic elements which emigrate 

6 Law of Cross Marriages (Lot dcs formartages) The 
cephalic index of the offspring of those parents who have different 
regions of origin is less high than the average index of the popu- 
lation of these regions This means that the less brachycephalic 
elements of a population are more inclined to migrate and marry 
mates outside of their region 

7 Law of the Concentration of the Dohchocephals In the 
regions where the brachycephalic Q’pe exists it tends to concen 
trate m the country, while the dolichocephals tend more to the 
city 

8 Law of Urban Elimination Urban life tends to perform 
a selection in favor of the dohchocephals, and destroys or ehm 
mates the most brachycephalic elements 

9 Law of Stratification The cephalic index decreases as we 
proceed from the lower to the upper social classes of the same 
locality The average stature and the proportion of the high 
statures increase as we proceed from the lower to the higher 
strata 

10 Law of the Intellectuals The cranium of the intellectuals 
IS more developed in all its directions, and espeaally m its 
breadth, than is that of a common people 

11 Law of the Increase of Index Since prehistoric times the 
cephalic index has tended to increase constantly and everywhere 

By this statement of the "laws” we will conclude our discussion 
of the characteristics of these theories 
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4 BIOMETRIC BRANCH OF THE SCHOOL 

The third principal branch of the anthropo-racial school is 
represented by the biometrical school, the ideas of which are 
set forth principally m the works of Sir Francis Galton and con- 
tinued by Karl Pearson and his followers Having started its 
studies with an investigation of individual differences among men, 
this branch has concentrated its attention on the study of heredity 
These studies resulted m many generalizations of a purely socio- 
logical character, similar to the fundamental conclusions of other 
branches of the school 

Sir Francis Gallon (1822-1911) — ^Among other scientists, a 
famous Belgian statistician, Adolph Quetelet and Charles Dar- 
win had especially great influence upon Galton and his works 
To Quetelet he is indebted for an application, and the perfection 
of a quantitative study of individual differences and phenomena 
of heredity and talent To Darwin he is indebted for many 
general principles applied by Galton m his theories of selection 
and variation The pnncipal works of Galton which are impor 
tant from the sociological standpoint are Hereditary Genius 
(first ed in 1869 I use the edition of 1892, London) , English 
Men of Science ( 1874) , fnguincs into Hiivian Faculty and Its 
Development (1883), Natural Inhentance (1889) and Note' 
worthy Families written m conjunction with E Schuster ( 1906) 

Various and different as were the problems studied by Galton, 
he stressed, none the less, in all his works, several fundamental 
ideas already set forth in his early work, Hereditary Geniits 
These ideas may possibly be summed up in the following way 

1 Human individuals are different in their bodily, as well as 
in their psychological characteristics They vary in stature, 
weight, pigmentation, health, energy, sensitivity, power of hear- 
ing, mental imagery, greganousness, intelligence, ability, and so 
on. Contrary to the popular idea of the equality of men, they 
are found to be unequal 

2 Physical, as well as mental, characteristics are distributed 

•• See Quetelet, A , Sw I’honum tt It dmtoppemtnl de tesfaeuUts, un essoi dr 
physi^ toevtU. 7 vols , Pans, 1835 AMkropomitne ou measure des dtSirenUs 
iaculUs delkomme, Bruxelles, 1870 
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4 The bulk of Galton’s studies has been devoted to proving the 
decisive importance of the factor of heredity In various ways 
he indefatigably tried to show this The principal evidences given 
by him are as follows 

(a) The study of men of gemus shows that talent and ability 
are inherited Hence, “able fathers produce able children in a 
much larger proportion than the generality " Galton’s study of 
English men of science, of men of genius, and of Fellows of the 
Royal Society has shown that the families which have two or 
more eminent men produce more famous men of genius than the 
families with only one eminent man, and that “the nearer kins- 
men of the eminent are far more rich in ability than the more re- 
mote ’’ In other words, we have “a rapid diminution in the fre- 
quency of noteworthmess as the distance of kinship increases ’’ 
Correspondingly, “the expectation of noteworthmess in a kinsman 
of a noteworthy person is greater in the following proportion 
than in one who has no such kinsman if he be a father, 24 times 
as great, if a brother, 31 times, if a grandfather, 12 times, if an 
uncle, 14 times, if a male first cousin, 7 times, if a great great- 
grandfather on the paternal line, % and a half times “ ** 

(b) Specific ability, like that of a mathematician, musician, 
eminent judge, or of a statesman is commonly inherited 

(c) Environment cannot create a gemus out of a mediocre 
man, and, on the other hand, unfortunate environment is usually 
overcome by a man of talent or genius 

It is a fact, that a number of men rise before they are middle-aged 
from the humbler ranks of life to worldly position in which it is of 
no importance to their future career just how their youth has been 
passed 

At that age they have usually overcome all hindrances, and have 
reached the position of those who were born into more fortunate 
conditions As a result, such men of genius, though born m 
humble families, by the time of their maturity are m an equally 
fortunate position as those who were bom amidst comforts For 
instance, “the hindrances of English social life are not effectual 
in repressing high ability The number of eminent men in Eng 

" UertdiUtry Centus, pp 53 el stg , toa et ttq , Noteworthy Tamiitet, pp 
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land IS as great as in other countries, (e ^ , in the United States) 
where fewer hindrances exist ” “Soaal hindrances cannot im- 
pede men of high ability from beowning eminent ” “I feel con- 
vinced that no man can achieve a very high reputation without 
being gifted with very high ability" (^Hereditary Genius, pp 

(d) A study of twins made by Gatton has shown that similar 
nurture of the twins does not make them similar when the twins 
are bioJogicaJIy unl/ke, and that the dissimilarity of their training 
scarcely affects the similant> when they are biologically alike 

There is no escape from the conclusion that nature prevails enor- 
mously over nurture when the differences of nurture do not exceed 
what is commonly found among persons of the same rank of society 
and m the same country ** 

(e) The secondary importance of environment is demonstrated 
also by the fact that the same objective environment is seen and 
perceived differently by people with different inheritance, stimu 
fating them to quite different reactions, emotions, and interests 
Furthermore, different environments often produce similar types 
of personality with great similarity m achievement and vice versa, 
for from very similar environments often come quite different 
types of personalities with entirely different characteristics 

Such is the principal senes of facts and statements which led 
Gallon to the conclusion that the factor of heredity is more im- 
portant than that of environment 

5 Having shown the differences among induuduals, Gallon ap- 
plies the same principle to groups and races In his works he in 
dicated that the upper and the lower strata of a society are not 
equal in regard to ability, that the upper strata have produced 
more men of genius and talent than the lower strata, and that 
"■uch a difference is due not so much to different environment as 
to heredity Races are also unequal If we judge their ability 
according to the number of the men of genius produced per a 
definite number of population then it is clear that the ancient 
Greeks m Athens, especially in the period from 530 to 430 B C , 
produced one genius of the first class per about 4,832 or even per 

“ Ingutrus into Human Facliily, pp tSSriJi 
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3,214 population, while m England, this number of population per 
genius IS much higher As to the negroes, they have not been 
able to produce any man of genius in their whole history *® 

6 From the above it follows that the historical destinies of a 
society are primarily determined by the changes in the hereditary 
qualities of its population, or m other words, through selection 
Environmental changes taken separately have only secondary im 
portance, and are rather the result than the cause of the changes m 
the hereditary qualities of the population In this way Galton 
laid down the theory of selection and of racial factors which 
greatly influenced Ammon Lapouge and other partizans of the 
anthropometncal school Furthermore, Gallon’s works have 
given a great impulse to eugenics as a method of social reorgani- 
zation based on the correct direction of the changes in the heredi- 
tarj qualities of the population through selection and selectional 
agencies It consists m the facilitation of the procreation and 
the fertility of the best — biologically mentally, and morally, and 
m hindering the procreation of the socially inadequate and of the 
biologically and mentally tnfenor Galton s work m this field has 
found a great many followers, and at the present moment eugenics 
IS already becoming an important method of social reconstruction 
and social politics 

Such m brief, are Gallon’s important contributions to the 
sociological viewpoint Being the inferences from the factual 
material quantitatively studied, they have exerted a great mflu 
cnce on biologists, psychologists, and sociologists Gallon’s work 
has been continued by many a prominent scientist and scholar, 
among whom an especially conspicuous place is occupied by Karl 
Pearson and his collaborators 

Karl Pearson (1857- ) — ’The first great contnbution of 

Karl Pearson consists m his perfecting the quantitative method for 
studying social, psychological and biological phenomena tfe 
was also one of the most prominent creators of the mathematical 
theory of correlation This has been worked out in his senes of 
biometric studies ** We do not need to enter here into their 

■ Heredtlary Gentus, pp 325-337 

** S«e Peasson, ilalfunulual Conlributtota to the Theory of Eoolutton, 
from I to XVIII published in Biometnc Laboratory Publications, and in the 
Proeeedtnis of the Royal Socuty and m Biomeif^ta 
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Table I In-hemtance of Phtsiqiie im Man anp oreBR Species ** 


Man— Pateroal Inlientance Males onlyj 

Fratetnal Inheritance 

Character 

Coefficient of 
Correlatioo or 
Intensity cf 
Inhentance 

Chacscter 

Coeffiaent of 

1 Correlation or 
Intensity of 
Inbentacte 

Kt,f.,rA 

5» 

Stature I 

SI 

Span 

45 ' 

Span ^ 

55 

Forearm 


Forearm 

49 

E>e colour 

55 

Eyecoktur 1 

52 54 



Head breadth 

59 



Head length 1 

50 



Head bei^t 

55 



Cepbabc index | 

49 



Health 

5* 



Hair colour 1 

62 



Ha r curliness 

52 


pARSKTAl. IWUemANCE IN DlfFEltENt SPECIES 


SpeciA 

Character 

Coefficient of 
Correlation 

Horse 1 

Coat Colour 


Basset hound | 

Coat Colour 


Greyhound 

Coat Coloiir 


Aphis 

Right Antenna (Ftonttl Bmdth) 


Gaphma 

Protopodite (Body Length) 

1 


Table II PATBotoctcAi. iKaesitAWCE 


Condition j 

Parental | 

Fraternal 

Deaf mutism 1 

5. 

73 

Insanity . 


48 

Pulmonary tuberculosis | 

so 

48 

Mean value j 

54 j 

56 


' !M pp S7-S9 
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Table JH, Resemblajtcx of Sibld-os” 


Character 

Boys 

Girls 

Boy and 
Girl 

1 

Vlvaaty 1 




Assertiveness ' 




Introspection 




Populanty 




ConscientioHsaess 




Tempa- 

1 . 


5. 

Ahilrty 




Handunting 

53 

56 

48 

Mean 

53 

SI 



IVHEWTiNCE Of ABttm MALE AND \I4LE 

froiQ 49 to 5S aceordmg to the groups studied 
FratefBai fp^n, jj to 56 aecordiog to the groups studied 

hented In this way the school confirmed the pnncipaJ statements 
of Gaiton. 

Not tQentiomng other important coninbutions oi Pearson and 
his school,— those which lie somewhat far from the field of 
sociology,— let us proceed to the sociological conclusions which 
hate inferred by Pearson from these and other biometncaJ 
studies They have been laid down m his half popular pam« 
phlets and books, such as the quoted The Sco^e and Importance 
fo the State of the Science of National Eugenics, The Function 
t’f Science in the Modern State, National Life from the Stand 
point of Science, 5'onaJ Problems Their Treatment, Past, Pres- 
tnf, and Future, Eugenics and Public Health, parth The Gram- 
wcf of Science and some other works, not to mention Pearsons 
special researches 

In their essential points, the soaological teachings and practical 
advices of Pearson are identical to those of Gobineau and Cham 
berlain, Lapougc, Ammon and Galton The primary sociological 
pnnaples of Pearsons school are as follows First “the bio- 
logical factors are dominant in the evolution of mankind, these, 
these alone, can throw light on the nse and fall of nations, 

” pp 29-32 
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on racial progress and national degeneracy Man s evolution 
tike that o( animals is an e\olution by natural selection It 

IS based upon four factors (a) that characters are variable (b) 
that characters are inherited (c) that there is a selective death 
rale i e that individuals possessing characters or combinations of 
characters m a higher or less degree than other individuals die on 
the whole sooner or later than the latter (d) That those individuals 
who die early leave fewer offspring than those who die late. 

From these principles it follows that changes in a racial stock of 
a popuJat/on through selection fiimtsh the most important factor 
in the rise or fall of a nation If selection proceeds in favor of 
survival and multiplication of the best stocks the nation pro 
gresses if its direction is opposite it decays This is true m re 
gard to the progress of a definite society as well as to the whole 
of mankind 

If >011 have once leahzed the force of heredity you will see m 
natural select on — the choice of the more physically and mentally fit 
to be the parents of the next generation— a most beneficent pro 
vision for the progress of all the forms of life Nurture and educa 
tion may immensely aid the $oaa! machine but they will not in 
themselves reduce the tendency toward the production of bad stock 
Conscious or unconscious selection can alone bring that about 

What I have said about bad stock seems to me to hold for the 
lower races of man How many centuries how many thousands of 
years have the Kaffir or the negro held large districts m Africa un 
disturbed by the white man’ Vet their intertribal struggles have 
not yet produced a civilization in the least comparable with the Aryan 
Educate and nurture them as you will I do not believe that you will 
succeed m modifying the stock History shows me one way and ore 
way only in which a high state of civilization has been produced 
namely in the struggle of race with race and the survival of the 
physically and mentally fitter race 

This superiority of the Aryan race justifies according to Pearson 
that the while man shouW go and completely drive out the in 
fenor race From the same standpoint cross marriage between 
different races is not desirable because through it if the bad 

^ Scfpe and Importance ef Sttente p 38 

^ The Function 0/ Science tn the Modem State *d ed p 3 Cambridge 1919 
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stock be raised, the good is loivered ” ” The struggle for exist- 
ence goes on not only among mdividnals, but among groups and 
races also 

The dependence of progress on the survi\al of the fitter race gives 
the struggle for existence its redeeming features, it is the fiery 
crwible out of which comes the finer metal 
You may hope for a time when the sword shall be turned into the 
poughshare, when the white man and the dark shall share the soil 
between them, and each till it as he lists But. believe me, when 
at y comes mankind will no longer prt^ess , there will be nothing 
to check the fertility of inferior stock, the relentless law of heredity 
wi not be controlled and guided by natural selection Man will 
“t^^ss he ceases to multiply, catastrophe will come 


or this reason, Pearson \iews pessimistically a decline m the 
erti ity of the civilized nations (p 29) , still more pessimistically 
e regards the differential fertility of present society, where the 
etter social classes physically and mentally reproduce thcmsehes 
«n a much less degree than the inferior stocks ( See the statistical 
summary of these studies of Pearsons school in his Scope and 
inportance of the Science, pp 36-37 ) He considers this fact 
as the greatest danger confronting the progress of contemporary 

The above outlines Pearson’s sociological position More spe- 
cally I Will mention that he, like Ammon, views positi%ely the 
existence of different social strata 


t there be a ladder from class to class, and occupation to occu- 
^ iM, but let It not be a very easy ladder to climb , great ability 
Th set up, and that is all that is socially advantageous 

It ^ of the body social is not a mere historical anomaly, 

I IS argely the result of long continued selection, economically dif- 
erentiating the community into classes roughly fitted to certain types 
ot work 


Accordingly, he suggests that education must be different for dif- 
abTt* groups, corresponding to their inner 


^^**^**' ^ ’ ffation/ii Life from the Standpotni »f Saente, si ed , pp S0-S4. 
• PP s 6 -tT ^ The Function of Seterwe pp 9-12 
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I will not outline the other ideas of Pearson, for the above is 
sufficient to make his general soaological standpoint clear We 
see that in essence, they are very similar to the ideas given by 
the fonntf representatives of this school, m spite of their differ- 
ent approach to the social problem 

5 OTHER AVTHHOPO RACIAL, HEREDITABIST, AND SELECTIONIST 
INTERPRETATIONS OF SOCIAL PHENOMENA 

Besides the above theories, there are a great many other works 
which sustain the same or similar principles m an interpretation 
of various social phenomena Among them the first group is com- 
posed of a senes of works whose purpose is to show the inequality 
of races, the supremacy of the white race, and especially of certain 
of Its varieties, such as the “Teutonic,” or the “Nordic” or the 
“Anglo Saxon’ race Representing m its bulk a mere modifica 
tion and popularization of the pnnciples laid down by the above 
authors, with a few exceptions, these works do not amount to 
much in their scientific value, and are mostly a kind of an inten- 
tional or unintentional propaganda literature They have all the 
faults of the works of the preceding authors without their posi- 
tive qualities Their “superior” race is often made to correspond 
with a certain nationality or nation, and this superior "race- 
nation' IS decided mainly by the nationality of the corresponding 
author Accordingly, we have “the Teutonic,” “the Anglo- 
Saxon," “the Celtic,” “the Latin,” and “the Jewish” theories of 
bio social superiority of races or nations The works of M 
Grant. L Stoddart S R Humphrey, L Woltmann, Wilser, Otto 
Hauser, J L Reimer, J W Burgess, A Schultz, J A Cramb, 
W S Sadler, Ch W Gould, C S Burr, and partly even in some 
of the works of W MacDougall, F K Gunther, and F Lena are 
found samples of this kind of literature 

”SeeCRANT M The PasnxtoflluCrt^ Ratt 1916 (a fallacious vulganzatioa 
of the works of Cobmeau Lapou)^, Animoa Gallon, and Pearson, without 
mentioning these names) Stoniakp, L, AwmI Realittet in Europe, The RutH 
Tide of Colour igjo HcvrHRET S R , Mankind, Racial Values and the Racial 
Prospect, N Y.igt? WoltkaNm, L, RoliUiek* Anlliro#>o{e|i«, Leipng, 190I Dk 
C ermanen 1 d Renaissance, 1905 Wilsek Rassen und Votier, 191 J HausEB, O , 
Df Blonde Mensck Weimar 1911 REiMea,J L , Ein Fangermanuches Diulsch- 
land, BinCESS, J W , polUical Science and Comparaltve Conslilutional Lav, 
Boston, 1890, (with the exception of the discussed trait, the work is very valuable 
IS many other respects) Scavvtz, A , Race of Mongrel, 1908 Saoier, W S , 
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The second category of sudi works deals principally with the 
\anous forms of social selection, with dieir results, and with the 
changes in the racial composition of a population as a factor of 
various social phenomena, such as the progress and decay of 
society and civilization The works of this group are much more 
scientific, and, m the majority of the cases, are \erv valuable 
Such are the works of P Fahibeck, S J Holmes, G Sensim, C 
Gini, Otto Seeck, \V Scballmayer, T Frank, P Jacoby, A de 
Candolle, \V Bateson, E Huntington, and partly of P Sorokin, 
D S Jordan, V Kellog, F A Woods, and many others 
The third category of these works tries to establish a correla- 
tion between the various physical traits of a man and his moral, 
intellectual, temperamental, and socio psychical traits Side by 
side with this, many works of this group try to correlate the many 
bodily, vital and mental characteristics of social groups and 
classes, together with their social positions and historical roles 
In spite of several fallacies and hasty generalizations made in 
some of these works, they are, as a whole, very valuable, espe- 
cially when they relate a senes of special studies m this field The 
writings of this group are too extensive to be enumerated here. 
A more or less complete bibliography of them may be found m 
my book, Soad Mobthty (Chaps X-XII, and passim) Part of 
It will be indicated further in my criticism of the anthropo racial 

Long Heads and Round Beads, 1918 GouvD, Ch W , America, a Famtiy ifaller, 
1922 Burr, C S , America's Race Heritage 1922 Cramb, J A . The Origins and 
Destiny of Imperial Britain, London, 1915 McDoucau., W. Is America Safe for 
Democracy? 1921, (there are several valuable and sound points, but the char 
actenstic o£ the Nordic asd other races is far from bemg scientific) Gunther, 
F K., Rassenkunde des Deutschen Volies, 1924. a very valuable work, but la the 
<iiscnssed point is rathrx questionable Tbe same is to be aid of F Lens’s valu 
able theory m E Baur, E Fisher, F Lenz, Grundnss der menschitchen Erbltch- 
ieitslehre vnd Rassenhygtene, 2 vols , Mimcben, 1923 and of A BasiEE s Em- 
fdhrung in die Rassen a Gesellsckafis PhysiHogie, Stuttfart, 1925 

" Fahlbece, P , "La decadence et la chute des peuples, ’ Bulletin de Vlnstuut 
Intermtumai de Siclistiqut, Vbl XV, yp 367 389 Dtr Adel Schieedens, Jena, 
>903 Sensim, G , “Terara ddl ^mlihno di composmone delle dasa soaah,” 
Rmsia Italiana di Soctologta, 1913, GlW, C , I Jatton demograJUt dell’ evolusume 
delle naiiont, Torino, 1912, Seeck, O , Gesehtchte des Untergang der anitken Welt, 
3rd ed , Berlm, 1910, all volumes, Frank, T , "Race Mature m the Ro man Em- 
pire, American Htsloncal Remem, Vol XXI, pp 705 B . Hoimes, S J , The 
Trend of Races, N Y , 1921 , Schaeuiatex. XT. op eU , Jacoby. P . Eludes sur 
to Kleclvm eJiis I’homme, and ed , Pans, 1904 Bateson, W , Btalogieal Fact and 
the Structure of Society, Load., 1912, HiimNOTON, E , The Character of Races, 
N Y . 1924, Seegi, G , La degenerattmt umane, Milano, 1889 t>E CANKiLE, A, 
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school Here it is sufficient to mention merely a few names out 
of the great many who have made contributions in this field C 
Lombroso, and his followers, Ch Goring. W Healy. F A 
IVoods, A Niceforo, J BertiUon, J Beddoe, M Muffang, E M 
Elderton Pagham, R Li\i,P Kicardi, Pfitzner, Collignon, Topi 
nard, Broca, Manouvner, A Hrdlicka, Chalumeau, Olonz, Anou- 
chin B A Gould, H P Bowdich, Talko Hryncewitz, Ch Roberts, 
J F Tocher, \V Porter E A Doll, H Goddard, Ch Daven- 
port, H Ellis, F Maas, E B Gowin, C Rose, B T Baldwin, L 
M Terman Samosch, E ScMe#inger, J E Young J G Frazer, 
A Vierkandt, P Descamps E Momford, Matiegka, Spitzka, F 
G Parsons Shuster, A MacDonald Durand de Gross, A Con 
stantin, A Binet Deniker, Bushan S D Porteus, J Draseke, 
W Todd E Rietz, R Pearl, McK Caltell, E L Clarke, W Z 
Ripley, P Tarnowsky W Oarke, A E Wiggam A Ploetz, P 
Sorokin \V R Macdonel, A 0dm, J Phihptschenko, W Ogle, 
C Novocelsky, C Baflod, P Mombert, L Hersch, Fr Prinzing, 
Korosi E Levasseur, A Oettingen, G v Mayr, H Westergaard, 
J \\ appaus L Dublin L March F Savorgnan, N Humphreys, 
Dr Farr, E Wellman W Claassen, R Thumwald, Kozcinsky, 
\V MacDotigall, and a great many other investigators have con 
tnbuted to an elucidation of the problem —as to whether there is 
a correlation between the bodily and the mental traits, between 
specific racial and intellectual tjualities, between the social position 
of an individual or of a group and their physical, mental, and 
moral equipment Also, whether a leading, or privileged group is 
composed of a selected people, ot whether they represent a mere 
conglomeration of people who ‘ madentaJly,’ and "thanks to a 
mere good luck, ’ have succeeded in climbing up and enjojing 
their privileges 

The fourth category of works deals principally with the role 
of heredity m man s nature and behavior, and m the various social 
processes Stressing their role the theories try to interpret, m 

Hutoire dtt setenits tl dti Mvanlt Genire 1885 SoaOKIv, P , Sotial iToWi/yp 
Parts UI, IV, Wood, F A Umai tuid Iforot tn RoytJty 1906 Th* 

In^uerutc] hlonarchz, 1913 and D S JowiANSandV Kzu-Oc’s works indicated 

t-svlin Maay ot tlyese wovks «k discusaol ta ^lapVers VSiiS 

book 

»• See tbe works ot these, and some further rtfeitnces ot other authors, aad 
their analysis, in my Soctcl Mobtltij, Chaps X-XII 
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the light of the factor of heredity, a series of social processes 
In this respect the group continues the studies of Galton, Pearson, 
and partly of Lapouge and Ammon This type of literature is 
immense The list of the works and their authors uould be liable 
to occupy several dozens of pages A legion of the biologists, 
psychologists, and sociologists compose it Many of the above 
authors belong to this group also Besides the names mentioned, 
I shall indicate here only a few names like E Thorndike, A 
Ploetz, R M Yerkes, Ch Richet, P Popenoe, R H Johnson, 
G Poyer, and so on The majority of the eugenists and of the 
investigators of human heredity have contributed to the achieve- 
ments of this group 


he fifth group is composed of histoncal works devoted to the 
problem of the Aryan race, and of the works m physical anthro- 
pology dealing with races and their history As representative 
^orks of this group may be mentioned those of I Tajlor, S 
Remach. H Peake, V G Guide. W Ridgway, H H Bender, 
Kossina, and J d« Morgan on the one hand , on the other, 
the anthropological works of P Topinard, Morselli, G Sergi, A 
C Haddon, R A Dixon, VV Z Ripley, H J Fleure, A Keith, 
eniker, and of many other physical anthropologists Such are 
t e principal groups of works which discuss the problems stressed 
y the leaders of the anthropo-social, the hereditanst, and the 
selectionist schools m sociology 

After this survey, let us now pass to an analysis of that which 


and tiibtiopaphy m Holmes, S J , Tfe Trtvd «fth« Rate, in P Popenoe 

v,L. JOTNSON, Applud Eugenus, N Y , 1918 and in Holmes special book of 

,, m eugenics 

Z.’or<o tp T'Ae Ongtn oj the Aryans, London, 1890 Reinach S, 

Aryetif, Pans, 189a Peake, H , The Bronze Age and the Celtic World, 
Earl'^°i Childe, V G, The Aryans, N Y, 1936 Ridgeway, W, The 

** ‘’Z Greece, Cambridge, 1901 Zaborovski, M S , Les peuples Arytns, 
Q Ti, The Home oj the Jndo-Eutopeans Pnnceton, 1922 Kossina, 

Wurzburg, 1921 De.’Moo.CKH, } , Prehtstoric Man N 
’^5 See about other works in Hanxjns, op est , Chaps 11 III, IV 
P R A , The Racsal Htslory oj Mars, N Y , 1923 Ripley, W Z , The 

£uro^, Topinard, P , , 4 Eng tr.1878 Martin, R , ZeAf 
®es Anthropologte, Jena, 1914, Keith, A ■ Man, N Y , 1913 Amhropologte, 
^."^"eberg’s The Culture der Cegenvnsrl, Vol V, Leipzig 1923 Fleure, H, 
Peoples of Europe, tond , ig73, llAisoon, R C , The Raees of Man, N Y, 
•925. Sergi, G , Le ortgine umane, Tonno, 191J. Motspiti, Antropologxa gen- 
Tonno, 1910 
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in the pnnciples of the school is true and also that which is a 
fallacy or guess 

6 CRITICISM OF THE SCHOOL 

Let US take the principal statements of the school one by one 
and consider to what extent they are accurate 

1 Hypothesis of the Holygenic Ongtn of Human Races — 
One of the bases for the theory of Gobmeau and of some other 
partizans of the school is that different human races sprang from 
different sources and ha\e different origins This heterogeneity 
of ongin vs supposedly responsible for the relative superiority and 
inferioritv of the races Is the h}’pothesis tnie^ We can answer 
only this that the theory as well as its opposite hypothesis of 
the monogenic origin of human races is still nothing but a guess 
We do not have an) definite and decisive proof of the accuracy 
of either of these hypotheses** For this reason the argument 
of Gobmeau as well as the opposite arguments of his opponents 
cannot have any conclusive value 

2 H\pothesis of the Aryan Raee-^We have seen that almost 
all partizans of the school contend that the most superior race is 
the Aryan branch of the white race Is this theory valid ^ Arc 
the characteristics of this race definite^ Are its origin and evo- 
lution and the statement that all civilizations have been created 
by this race sufficiently proved^ As we have seen the Aryan 
race hypothesis has passed through two stages In the writings 
of Gobmeau the term is used rather indefinitely without any at 
tempt to outline its bodily or zoological characteristics Only in 
the works of Lapouge and other anthropometnsts do we find an 
attempt to indicate its zoological or bodily traits Accordingly 
the discussion of the hypothesis must be divided into two parts 
Let us first take the Arvan race as it appears in the writings of 
Gobmeau and his predecessors The origin of the Aryan race 
hypothesis is due to the works of the linguists who since the 
formulation of Wilham Jones s theory have discovered that the 
Sanscrit language was the source of the European and a few 

■ Set Stioi G Lt enpTM limane Tarmo v^li Moassixi AnlrofwiOEia 
generole Tonno 1910 Sezci G HmtotdM Tonno 1911 TopinaRd Anlhri>‘ 
P^t 7 London, 1878 IIapdox A C Tie Raas ef Y igjs Divov R. 

r*e Kanal llisU>ri of Man pp 50J ff N Y 19*1 
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other languages , and that the Greek, the Latin, and the European 
languages are related to one another This fact led to the con- 
clusion that all peoples who speak the “Arjan" languages com- 
pose different branches of the same race Such an origin for the 
hypothesis of the Aryan race at once shows its weak point , for 
the fact that many individuals or social groups speak the same 
language does not necessitate that all of them must belong to the 
same racial group, in a zoological sense of the term, “race ” At 
the present time peoples of very divergent racial stock speak Eng- 
lish , while the peoples of one race may speak different languages 
So It was m the past, and, therefore, it is impossible from the 
fact of a community or similarity of language to infer the com- 
munity or identity of race This is exactly what was done by 
the early “Aryanists ” ^ In the second place, it is not known 
exactly where the Aryan race originated, nor what has been the 
area and the route of its migration The Aryanists themselves 
differ in this respect greatly All that is offered in this held is 
a mere hypothesis As yet no unanimity is reached by their his- 
torians In the third place, the theory that all. or at least the 
majority of the great civilizations, have been created by the 
Aryans is found to be stiU more hypothetical Since the zoologi- 
cal traits of the Aryan race were not defined m early writings, 
their authors did not have any certain basis for saying that the 
ancient Egyptians, or the Assyrians, or the Greeks, or the Ro- 
mans were Aryans in a zoological sense Even in the linguistic 
sense, these peoples differed widely from one another, but grant- 
ing that they had been alike m this respect, this would not have 
given any reason for concluding that they were near racially 
These considerations are enough to show that the Aryan race 
hypothesis, in its early stage, was 3 mere guess which might, and 
might not, have been true, and on which it is impossible to build 
any valid scientific theory 

3 The Nordic, or Homo-Europeus, Hypothesis of Lapouge 

•* See the details la Houzfe, E ,L’jl»ye»etro»lArof>osoCM>{otM,pp 1-33, Bnisd- 
les, 1906. Reinach, Salomon, L'cneine dei Aryeni htslotre d'une cmlraverze. 
Pans, Leroui, 1892, Tavlor, 1 . The Onem efthe Aryans, London, 1890 Peake, 
H , The Bronte Age and the Celtu World, London, 1922. quoted works of V G 
Chi 3 de,M S Zaborovsky, H H Bender.G Kossina,J de Morgan Agoodsurvey 
of the hypotheses is given in Hankins, op t\t. Chap II 
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and Ammon, and the Lapouge Atnmon L<iv.s — In the works 
of Lapouge and Ammon, the Aryan race hypothesis became more 
definite As we have seen, Lapouge's race of Homo Eiiropeus 
IS tall, blond, and dolichocephalic With these traits Lapouge 
correlated mental and moral supenority in connection with which 
he formulated the abo\e "laws of Lapouge-Ammon ’’ Ncfw, to 
what extent is this theory warranted by the facts, and of what 
■validity are the abo\e ‘ laws”’ Since we have here more clearly 
cut statements, it is easier to analyze (hem definitely than it was 
m the former case Whatever may be the origin of this racial 
type,®^ the facts do not seem to corroborate the essentials of 
Lapouge s hypothesis, and the same is true of many of his “laws ” 
In the first place, contrary to the conception of Lapouge and 
Ammon, dolichocephaly does rot seem to be necessarily correlated 
with mental and intellectual supenonty, extraordinary energy, or 
initiatue and talent The Australians, the Eskimos, the New 
Caledonians, the Hottentots the Kaffirs, the Negroes of western 
Africa and some other primitive people have the most conspicuous 
dolichocephalic index (from 71 to 75) and vet they are very 
primitive and have not shown any signs of mental superiority 
Lapouge, confronted with this fact, tried to offset its significance 
by the statement that 

I have never said or thought that the superiority of the homo- 
Europaeus is due to their mere dolichocephaly but it is possible to 
claim that there 1$ a general correlation between dolichocephaly and 
the greatest amount of impulsive activity lytthin any specific race, 
its more dolichocephalic elements are dominant In Mexico, in Java, 
and among the negroes the dolichocephalic elements occupy the 
higher social strata, while the brachycephalic elements compose the 
bulk of the population of the lower social classes All dominant 
races are dolichocephalic *• 

This latter statement is somewhat self contradictory, but, ignor- 

“ In the leniunology and dassificaliOD of Professor Dixon this type is near the 
Dixon Caspian type See Dixon * theory of the origin of different races of their 
migration and distribution on the earth Dixok R , The Ratul Hutory of Mon, 
N Y , 19J3, poiiim and especially the thapter GCTwal conclusions ' 

*Totnn.ts>, Anlhropolofy, pp 240-342 

"LAtotCE.L'Arym.p 395 Compare this with other statements of Lapouge 
la Socvil 5 «feclioni, pp 40, 78-79, 410 and *«9 
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mg this, is it true that within eadt r«:e its dominant classes are 
composed principally of dohchocephals^ Is it true among the 
leaders, the upper classes, or the prominent men of each race, 
that the proportion of the dohchocephals is much greater than 
among the lower classes and file common people^ These ques- 
tions must be answered rather negatively, since neither Lapouge 
nor any other Aryamst has given a satisfactory proof of this 
contention 

In spite of the common belief that the aristocracy of Europe 
has been composed of the dolichocephalic type, and that the higher 
soaal classes ha\e been predominantly longheaded, this opimon 
may he seriously questioned First, the data concerning the 
past are very scarce and uncertain Second, we certainly know 
that several prominent kings of the past, e g , Tibenus, and some 
other Roman emperors were rather broadheaded If it is more 
or less certain that the earliest prehistoric population of Europe, 
especially its lowest strata, was extremely longheaded,®* ne stiU 
do not hate any reliable lacts on which to base an opinion that 
the aristocracy and the leaders of that time were still more 
dolichocephalic The data given by Lapouge and by some 
others concerning the Gredc, Roman, and mediteval aristocracy 
IS extremely scarce and too uncertain to be a reliable basis for 
a more or less certain generalisation A few skulls, whose 
bearers and, consequently, whose social position, is unknown, and 
a few references to pictures and statues, with which it is possible 
to compare the opposite type of pictures and statues, furnish prac- 
tically all the evidence upon which is based the hypothesis of the 
longheaded aristocracy of ancient times’^ All that we have, as 

•’ Tie recent attempt by B S Bramwell to prove it gives only a mass of in 
adental and self-oontiadictory data which cannot prove anything and which, as 
we shall see further are disproved the facts See Bbauwell, B S , Ob- 
servations on Racial Characteristics la England,” The Eugenic Renew, October, 
•9*3 The same must be said about H Ovslow’s “Fair and Dark,” TAe Eugenic 
Rmeir, J920-21, pp 213-217, 480-491 Suralar stalEments of McDougall and 
W Ripley are also dogmatic It is curious to note that K Pearson in his earher 
work set forth an opposite hypothesis of the supenonty of btachycephals See 
has 7’« Chances oj htain pp 390-292, Eandon. 1^97 

•* See RjptET, tv Z , TAe Racer Europe, 1910, pp 456-465 
Lapouge, op 0/ , pp 40 ff , 4»o ff 

^ See the reasonable, critical remarlB in Houzt, E , L'Aryen el Vantkropo- 
socidofie. Travail* de 1 Inst de Sociologie. and in KovalesEY, M . Contemporary 
5oc»o/oftrtj, (Russian) Chap VIU.HANXi'is.op at, passim, Peassos, tbid-p 390 
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proof of the hypothesis of the longheadedness of the higher 
classes is the different group measurements of the contemporaij 
5)opulations of Europe It is true that much of the data obtained 
by Ammon and Lapouge and several other anthropologists seems 
to corroborate it but other data, supplied partially by the same 
and other authors, contradict it We must conclude then that 
the hypothesis is at best, still uncertain and not proved This 
may be seen from the following representative figures 

Niceforo m his measurement of vvell to do and poor children 
found that m both groups there were both types, and that in this 
respect there was no significant difference 

In 594 of the most gifted children of California “various types 
of cephalic indices are found but the majority of the children are 
of the mesocephalic type ’ Cephalic indices are as follows 

^fe Boys GsrU 

7 8l 83 

i ib 83 

9 «l 79 

10 81 80 

M 80 80 

13 80 80 

13 80 79 

«4 79 80 

<S 80 81 

From this it is seen that the most gifted children of America 
(with I Q 151 33) arc far from being dolichocephalic in their 
total ** 

Data given by Dr Parsons show that the cranial index of the 
higher social groups of the English population is by no means 
more dolichocephalic than that of the criminals or the general 
population This is seen from the following figures (See table on 
page 271) ” Besides, the index of the British population since 
the eighteenth century has become more and more brachycephahc, 
and jet we cannot say that during the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries the English people became stagnant and less progressive 
than they had been before 

" Niciroso, A , ciassis ^inrrr pp 43-44 Pans, 1905 

•*Teuiak. I_, C<nelu Slu4us of Crmu 19*5 Vol. I Table 33, pp 148, 170. 

•• Paisoks, F G , 'Tbe Cephalic Indea ctf the Bntish Isles," AfoJV, Ftbroary, 
1933 pp 19-33 
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Social Groups ^ 

Cephalic Index 

British criminals 

78 5 

Population of the 19th century 

74 9-77 5 

Higher and educated groups (mteUectnals, professors and stu 


dents of Oxford, Cambndge, King's CoB^e, l^yal Engineers 


and so on) 

77 6^1 9 


Measurements of American children by A MacDonald show 
that “longheadedness increases in children as ability decreases 
A high percentage of dolichocephaly seems to be concomitant with 
mental dullness ” 

Furthennore, the data obtained by Dr Rose, m spite of hts 
own desire to corroborate the dolichocephalic myth, arc quite 
contradictory and do not show any definite correlation This is 
observable in the table on p 27a** 

These representative data, taken from many figures given by 
Rose, show that if there is any correlation between higher social 
position and dolichocephaly, it is so indefinite, and is contradicted 
by so many exceptions, that we arc entitled to disregard u as 
being non-existent 

The measurements of the children of Liverpool by Muffang , 
of the skulls of the Polish nobihty, educated groups, and com 
mon people by Talko Hryncewitz of Spanish students and people 
by Oloriz, of Belgian murderers by Heger and Dallemagne, of 
various classes in Italy by Livi, and other similar measurements 
do not show any evidence of this alleged dolichocephaly of the 
upper classes in Europe ** 

These results, followed by Lapouge’s own acknowledgment that 
"the necessary data about the cephalic index of the different 

•* MacDovald, a , Man and Ahn^nnat Man. 1905, p 19 

“ROSE, C , "Beitrage *ur Eurapaischea Rassetjcunde *' Archn /ur Rassen 
ti?td CestUschafts Btalotu, 1905, pp 760, 769-79* Recently J R Musselman 
G £ Hannon also did not find any correbtioa between the cephalic index 
and mental agility See their papers m Bio»Mlrt4o, Vol XVIII, 1956, pp 195- 
*06, and *07-220 The mean co^aent the correlation between cephalic ui 
de* and intelbgence IS 061 Pearson, K, "Relationship of Mind and Body,” 
Annals of Eugenus, p 383, Vol J , 1926 

** See data and references ux my Soaal UobJUy, Chap X. 
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Social Grotfps 

Cephalic 

Index 

Infantry Regiment m Bautzen 


Staff officers 

81 4 

Tte chief !ieiit«sants 

1 86 3 

Lieutenants 

■ 84 4 

Volunteers 

84 6 

Under-officers 

1 84 9 

Soldiers 

84 6 

Konig Ulanen Regiment in Hanover 


Officers 

80 2 

Undo’-officers 

82 S 

Soldiets 

82 4 

Liebgarde Cavalry Regiment m Stokholm 


Officers 

Si 9 

Under-officers 

79-8 

Soldiers i 

ys 9 

Recruits ui Copenhagen 1 


The sons of the farmer-owners 

81 6 

The sons of agricultural laborers 

82 0 

Recruits in Schwanbourg ' 


The eons of the fanner-owners 

83 0 

The sons of agnculcural laborers | 

8t 6 

'The Rupi'is «i the Real Schools in Itresden 

10 years old 


All 

87 1 

Prom the nobility 

83 I 

If years old 


AU 

86 8 

Prom the nobility 

87 a 

33 years old 


AU 


From the nobility 

85 4 

Technische Ilochschule in Dresden 

Full professors 


Associate and assistant professors 


Instructors 


Students 


Recruits generally 

83 a 

The Pupils of Elementary SchoiJs m Dresden 

Very superior 


Supenor 

86 4 

Average 

86 4 

lofenor 

86 4 
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social and occupational groups are ladfing,” are enough to war- 
rant the statement that the dolichocephalic hypothesis ts still a 
mere belief, and nothing more 

The theories m regard to pigmentation are no better supported 
We have seen that, according to Lapouge, the second characteris- 
tic of the Aryan or Nordic race is its Wondness Like dohcho- 
cephaly, it is supposed to be correlated with energy, talent, and 
other superior mental qualities Accordingly, the partizans of 
the Aryan or the Nordic race contend that the upper classes of 
the Western societies and their leaders are more blond than the 
lower classes and common people In a recent paper H Onslow 
and B S Bramwell repeat that “the ruling class has always been 
fair complexioned”, that the word “fair" means “bright and 
blond” , and that blondtiess is a characteristic of mental and social 
superiority*^ To what extent ts this contention true^ So far 
as the collected data show, it is entirely baseless Let us con 
aider the pigmentation of the uppier and lower social classes, 
putting aside the guesses about the color of past aristocracy or 
the quite incidental references to the pigmentation of the few 
historical prominent men (which may be confronted by no less 
numerous opposite examples) and let us take to factual evidence 
The study of Niceforo gives the results m this respect in the 
table on page 274 *® The data contradict completely the criti- 
cized theory The poor children have a higher per cent of fair- 
ness than have the wealthy 

Livi found that m Italy, among the poor, mountainous popula- 
tion and the peasants the per cent of light-colored persons was 
considerably higher than among the city population and the 
wealthier parts of Italy ” K Pearson, having studied 1000 Cam- 
bndge graduates and 5000 school children, did not find any corre- 
lation between pigmentation and intelligence On the other 

**OvsLow, H , ‘Tair and Dark," The Eugemc Revtete, Vol XII. pp 212-217. 
BxAMWEti, B S , Ohservatwns on Racial Characteristics la Ei^larid ' The 
Eugentc Rettew, 192J, pp 480-491 Even such an opponent of the exaggerated 
racial theory as Ripley, admits also the correctness of this theory See hjs The 
Races of Europe, pp 469, 548-550 

*• NicEFoao, ep at , pp 50-51 

” Lm, R , report in BuU de / Inst Intern de SuUtsI , Vol VTII, pp 89-92 

‘"'Pearsov, K , "On the Relatico^p ol lotdligence,” Swr?tetnia Vol V, 
p 159. Mean r« 08, Annals of Engemes, Vd Up 5*5 
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Age Groups, 

Years 

Per Cent of the Children 
Who Had FW Eye-Color 

Per Cent of the Children 
With Fair Hair Color 

Poor 

Wealthy 

Poor 

1 Wealthy 


19 

18 

z6 

1 

8 

18 

(8 

36 

20 


17 

*7 

35 

20 


16 

*7 1 

24 


,, 

16 

15 

21 

18 

12 

16 

•5 

23 

18 

13 

16 4 

14 8 

32 I 

17 2 


hand ] Jorger found that among the descendants and the mem- 
bers of such criminal and feeble minded families as the Zero, 
there ha\e been light-, as well as dark-colored people'” J F 
Tocher also, in a careful study of the cnminalj and feeble minded 
in Scotland, did not find any difference in pigmentation between 
the inmates of prisons or asylums and the common population, 
with the exception that the insane exhibited a slight tendency to 
be lighter e>ed and darker-haired than the sane population A 
study of the old Americans by Dr Ales Hrdlicka showed further 
that the common opinion in regard to the supposed blondness of 
the old Americans is also fallacious About 50 per cent of them 
are midway between the blond and dark haired One-fourth of 
the males have dark or dark brown hair, and only one out of 
sixteen males and one out of 14 5 females are blond-haired 
Omitting here other similar studies with the same results,'” we 
find in the study of men of genius that, from the standpoint of 
pigmentation, neither do they support the criticized theory Of 
»® JoRCER J • Die Pamilie Zero, ’ Ar<^f fur Raisen und CeteliuhafU Burlogu, 
1905. PP 494-554 

Tocher The Anthiopometncal Characteristics of the Inmates of Asylums 
in Scotland, BKWWInta Vol V.p 547 

*“ HRPLijtA, A Physical Aothropoloey of the OM Amencaas," Ameruan 

Jimrnai ef Physieal Anthropelaty.t^ix^lia 2 pp 140-141 

By H G Kenagy, N D Hirsh Carret. Coostantui and others See X^aird, 
D A . The Piyckoiety of StUehnt Um 1425 pp Hissa, N D M , "A 

Study of Natio-Raeial Mental DiSeiences,” Cenettc Ptyckology Monographs, 
May and July, 1926, Chap VIII, CtHsrajmji, A , Le tile toctol de la guerre, 

pp 56-39. Pans. 1907 
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such more or less systematic studies, I know only one, — that of 
H Elhs The results obtained by this man m his study of 
British men of genius are as follows 

Of 424 British men of genius, 

yr were unpigmcnted (light) 

99 were light medium 
54 were doubtful medium 
85 were dark medium 
1 15 were dark fully 

These figures refute the alleged blondness of British geniuses 
More detailed data given by H Ellis further confirm my criti- 
cism Taking too as the index of the mean fairness all indexes 
above 100 as the indication of a greater blondness and all figures 
below 100 as the mdicaiion of an increasing darkness, we have 
the following table 


Categones of Bndsh Men of Genius 

[ Number of ' 
' Men 

1 

Index of 
Pigmentation 

Political reformers and agitators 



Sailors 

45 1 

150 

Men of science 


121 

Soldiers 

14a 

113 

Artists 


III 

Poets 

56 

107 

Royal family 

66 

107 

Lawyers 

56 

107 

Created peers and their sons 

89 

1 102 

Statesmen 

53 

1 89 

Men and ■women of letters 

87 

1 

Hereditary aristocracy 

149 

82 

Divines 

57 

S8 

Men of gemus of low birth 

12 

50 

Explorers 

6 

33 

Actors and actresses 


3 


This shows, first, that the royal family is very far from being 


*“ Ellis, H , A Study of Bnluh Genitu pp 209-^10 

•" Ibtd , pp 209-216 Ellis, H , *1716 Comparative Ability of the Fair and 
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at the top of the list, second that the pigmentation of the hered- 
itary aristocracy is dark, and much darker, than that of the created 
peers who came out from the middle classes , third, that the states- 
men and explorers — the men of energy — were dark. These facts 
refute completely the one sided interpretation of this table which 
was given by H Onslow The figures do not give any confirma- 
tion of the “blond theory’ and its variations The above is 
enough to show that this theory, in spite of its popularity, has no 
scientific basis 

Besides these anthropometric data histoncal evidence seems 
to testify against the critiazed theory for the Nordic races of 
Europe were the latest to develop aviliaation 

CiviliMtion was more precocious in the South of the European 
continent than m the North and of all the people of Europe it was 
the population of North Europe and of the Baltic vea coast which 
remained the most retarded m regard to intellectual culture There- 
fore It is absurd to pretend that the Nordics were responsible for the 
creation and promotion of culture in the remotest past On the con- 
trary their invasions everywhere caused either stagnation or regress 
of development 

The cultivation of plants the domestication of animals, and the 
use of bronze and metals were alt developed long ago, since the 
neolithic epoch The same »s true in regard to many other fun- 
damental inventions and discoveries m technique and religion, in 
mores and in social institutions '*• For these reasons, it is im- 
possible to pretend that the blond tall and dolichocephalic Aryans 
have alone been the conquerors, the aristocracy, and the bearers 
of mental superiority and progress 

On the other hand Lapougc seems to underestimate the role 
and the achievements of the brachycephalic Alpine racial type 
Nearer to the truth seems to be Dixon s statement that. ‘ If in the 
history of the race as a whole, the Mediterranean and Caspian 
(Lapouge's Nordic race) peoples have played a great part, that 
of the Alpines seems hardly less impressive, and there is not a 
little reason to believe that only vvhere these types have met and 
mingled have the highest achievements been attained ” Accord- 

See other data in my 5<vwllfoWI«iy, Chap X N Y, 1917 

i" Howfe, ep (tS.pp 31-lv see fim oart of the book, pasnm 
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tng to the author just such a bloiding took pla^v^enSth^^Baby- 
lonian civilization rose to its climax, and whenSbe (jr^ekpa^ 
the Roman, the Chinese and the Italian attained great’^chiejifi.- 
ments Though these statements are rather guesses, nevertheless 
they appear to be nearer to the facts than Lapouge’s one sided 
theory "To no one race or type (among the Nordic, Mediter- 
ranean and the Alpine races) can the palm be assigned, but rather 
TO the product of the blending of those types which seem the most 
gifted, — the Mediterranean, Caspian and the Alpine ” 

If this fundamental contention of the criticized theory fails, 
then many inferences from it, such as the theory of degeneration 
due to an increase of the cephalic index, such as the explanation 
of the decay of ancient Rome and Greece through the substitution 
of the brachycephals for the dolichocephals , such as the negative 
appreciation of the brachycephalic aristocracy of the democratic 
societies, and such as the alleged saperionty of the blonds, all 
these popular inferences must fall down also, like a row of dom- 
inoes when the first one has been pushed over 
4 Other Atnmon-Lapouge Laws — Let us now briefly touch 
the validity of other laws indicated above As for the Law of 
WeaUh-Dxstnbutton, the above data have shown that it is not 
warranted by the facts, since there is no evidence that the wealthy 
classes are more dolichocephalic than the poor ones 

The Laws of Altitudes and of Dislnbiifton of the Cthes are, at 
their best, illustrative only of local phenomena, and in no way 
can pretend to be general formulas applied to all places and times 
The Law of Urban Index, according to which the population 
of the cities is more dolichocephalic than that of the surrounding 
country, is again quite a local phenomenon which cannot pretend 
to any degree of generality If in some cities of Germany and 
France the population of the city happens to be more dolicho- 
cephalic, m other cities of the same and of many other countries 
(England, Italy, Belgium, Spam, Egypt, Grand Duchy of Lux- 
DixoH, ep CM , pp 514-516 

This "law" by the way is in sharp contradiction with other statements of 
Lapouge where he slanders the present money-anstocracy as pseudo-anstocracy, 
fts prosperous brachycephals, whe^ hk* a plague, devastate and impede the 
existence and procreation of the di^ichocephals See StUeticns soctales. Chap. 
XIII, passim 
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emburg, and so on) the situation is the re\erse In this respect 
the formula of R Livi is more correct He states that the 
cities attract their migrants from places far distant, rather than 
near at hand , and that therefore, where the population surround- 
mg a City is of the doUchooephalic type, the city population will 
be more brachycephahc, and vice versa This shows the fallacy 
of the discussed law and that of the su]^ositton of “the Law of 
Migration,” according to which the dohchocephals are for some 
mysterious reason more migratory than the brachycephals The 
same is true concerning pigmentation The city population is 
not more blonde, but rather, darker, than the country population 
The above refutes also “the Law of Concentration of the Doh- 
chocephals and the Law of Stratification” As to the “Law of 
Urban Elimination,” it is not proved either The data m its 
faior are \eiy scarce Besides, this law introduced by Ammon 
contradicts other statements of Lapouge, given by him in the 
chapter concerning Urban Selection Here he contends that the 
present urban selection is very unfavorable to the procreation 
of the dohchocephals 

Finally as to the ‘ iaa> of a more roptd destruction of Ike more 
perfect speaes " formulated by Lapouge as a universal Uw/“ I 
wonder if this law were true, how any evolution of species from 
the protozoa to Homo Sapiens, could have taken place It is 
even incomprehensible how, under such a law, “the Aryan race” 
could haNt appeared If this lav is permanent and eternal, it 
seems that such things could not ha\e happened If they happen, 
this means that the law is wrong, or rather, that it is not a law 
at all 

“* See Craio, F J , ‘ Anlhropometiy ot Klodem Egyptian " Biometnia, Vol- 
Vlir pp 71-77 Rircev ep cit , pp 555-359 WisstER, C , "Distnbution of 
Stature in the U S SctfnStfic if^Uy 1914 pp 129-144 Houzfe, op ril.pp 
95 rl ttq Beddoe J , "Sur Hustoue de I index c^halique dans les lies Bntan- 
niques," L Anlhropoloiie, 1994 pp 313-529 658-673 , K , The Chances 

c] DtaA p 290 Livi, R , ^^nTtrrpiMwPtami/ilare Vol I pp 86-91, ReTZIUS, G , 
and FCisT, op cu , Chap IV 

■■I Lin, R , "Lji distnbunonc geografica dei charatten anthropologici in 
Italia,” Rmsta Ilaliana di Soeiolotia, 11, 1898, Case IV, HoLzfe, E , Les vidues 
clphoXtqves dcs Flamands el des WeUons. Bnuetles, Magden, 1882, Vanpeb- 

KlVDERE, Lv Noueeliet rickhchec $ut lelhnst^fte dt la M/lfifue, 

pigmentation), Bruxelles, Vander Auima, 1879 

n* Selectieiu sotules, pp 407-409 and poinm 
Sachems soetaJes,pp 456 irg 
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This cursory analysis shows that httle remains of these laws 
My cnticism does not mean that the authors did not rightly 
observe the facts from which they inferred their laws but that 
they gave to their partial and local results a universal character 
making their generalizations much broader than their material 
logicallj and scientifically permitted Hence the fictitious char 
acter of their laws These remarks are enough to show the 
fallacies of the Arvan race hypothesis and all the conclusions 
which have been made from it 

7 VALID PRINCIPLES OF THE SCHOOL 
A Does the above criticism mean that there is nothing valu 
able in the theories of the schooP Does it mean that any theory 
of racial or individual differences is quite wrong’ Shall we 
proclaim that all individuals and races are similar and equal’ 
Shall we deny any importance to the factor of heredity and selec 
tion and try to explain eveiyThing through environment’ I do 
not think that such an attempt would be any better than the one 
sidedness of the racial school In other words I think that side 
bj side with the shortcomings of this school there are valid state 
ments m its theories 

In the first place the school seems to be right in emphasizing 
the innate differences between races social classes and individ 
uals” ^Vhatever characteristic we take for the classification of 
the races — color cranial capacity cephalic indices nasal index 
hair stature or what not — we find different varieties among 
mankind The same is true in regard to individuals and social 
classes within the same race Individuals of the same race are 
never identical Social classes of the same society d ffer con 
siderably m their physical vital and mental charactenstics As 

The terms superionty and infenonty are sub ect ve and their use by 
the schcx)} as well as by many other scieat sts and scholars, misleading 

See any classificat on of races according to one <»• several of these tra ts, 
1 1 the classification of Topinard or of Haddon into Ulotnchi Cymotoch 
Leiotnchi with the further subclasses, or that of Morcelh or Sergi or the class 
ficat ons of Ducon and DeniJcer See Haddo*! A. C. Tlie Hates of Van pp i 36 
Morseii. 2 Le razze umane e il sentnnentodisupenorita ethica R rtsla Tlcltana 
dx Soaalagui igii pp 21$ ft teq SfXiGi H^mtntdae tgti Deviier, J TAe 
RacesofMan 1900 Chaps I III Dixox R.B The Ratial History of Man 1923. 
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a general rule, the upper classes, compared with the lower ones, 
ha\e a greater stature, a greater weight, greater size of head, 
or cranial capacity, or weight of brain Vitally, they have a 
longer duration of life, lower mortality, and generally, better 
health''’ This does not mean that each member of the upper 
class exhibits these characteristics when compared with any mem- 
ber of the lower class , it means only that such results are obtained 
when we compare the upper classes as a whole with the lower 
ones as a whole Accordingly differences amount to nothing but 
those of statistical averages which does not prevent the existence 
of a great deal of overlapping and cases where the member of 
an upper class may happen to have a lower stature, smaller cranial 
capacit) and poorer health than a member of the lower classes 
The same is true in regard to the racial differences m the physical 
and the Mta! as well as in the intellectual characteristics If a 
part of these and other differences of various races and various 
social classes are due no doubt to differences in their environ- 
ment It seems to be certain that another part of them is due to 
the factor of innate heterogeneity or heredity, or to a selected 
group 

B In the second place the school is right m its emphasis on 
mental and psychological traits, for individuals, the upper and the 
lower classes and sanous racial groups, as groups, exhibit con- 
siderable differences In regard to individuals, the existence of 
differences in natise intelligence, ‘ will power,” sensitivity, tem- 
perament emotionality and so on, can scarcely be questioned 
It is manifested by common c^scrvation, by mental tests, by 
differences m achiercmems by experiments, and by many other 
means Individuals may range from idiocily to genius of the 
first degree, from the highly temperamental to the tempera- 
mentalless , from a man with great will power and resourcefulness 
to a man who is continually wavenng The same is true in regard 
to other psychical traits The different social strata of the same 
society exhibit also in their averages considerable differences iH 
intelligence, and m some other traits Whether we take the 

I” See the data and the literature m my Social Uiihltiy Chaps X, XI, XII 

“• See an analysis of the problem m Soctat ifoiiiuj Chap XIII. el leq , pamm 
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ntimber (absolute and relative per thousand of population m 
each class) of men of genius yielded by the upper and the lower 
classes m England, Russia, Germany, the United States of Amer- 
ica, and France, the proportion given by the upper classes is 
many times higher than that given by the lower classes, especially 
by common labor If we take the data of mental testing and the 
corresponding I Q , the results are similar The I Q of both 
the children and the adults of the upper classes is generally higher 
than that of the children and the adults of the lower classes 
There are overlappings, but they do not disprove the general rule 
This means that the mental and social distribution of individuals 
IS positively correlated I shall give here only a few representa- 
tive data which show this 

Among present European societies, the most "fertile ’ social 
group m the production of the men of genius seems to have been 
the royal families The same families are at the apex of the 
soaal pyramid Investigations of F Adams Woods have shown 
that for about 800 individuals m this class, we have about 25 
geniuses “The ro^al bred considered as a unit, is superior to 
any other one family, be It that of noble or commoner ' Grant- 
ing that the data of Dr Woods are greatly exaggerated, v,e still 
have a more abundant crop of men of genius from the royal 
families, than has been produced by any other social group H 
Elhs’ study of the most prominent British men of genius has 
shown that the English upper and professional classes (compos- 
ing only 446 per cent of the population) have produced 63 per 
cent of the men of genius, while the labor, artisan and industrial 
classes, composing about 84 per cent of the population have pro- 
duced only 117 per cent of the greatest leaders of Great Britain 
Especially low is the percentage of British men of genius pro 
duced by common labor and artisans — 2 5 per cent from 7428 
of the total population The figures include all British men of 
genius since the beginning of the history of England up to the 
twentieth century During the nineteenth century, according to 

A , ilenuland UoralHeredtiyin Royaity,p 301, N Y, 

l 9 <^ ^i^sihohisTtie Influfn^e of Mmmrthi Chap XVII, N 1913 See also 
SoEOKiv, ‘ Mooarchs and Riilcrs,' Soctal Fcrces, 1925-6 
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A H H MacLean’s Study of 2500 Eminent British Men of the 
nineteenth century, the share of anstocracy during this period 
rather increased (26 per cent of all leaders, instead of 18 5 per 
cent) , the share of the professions increased also (49 per cent 
instead of 44 5 per cent) , while the share of the labor class and 
the artisans decreased, m spite of an increased literacy and greater 
educational facilities for the lower classes m the nineteenth 
century According to the more detailed study of F A Woods, 
during the first quarter of the nineteendi century the artisans 
and labor class produced only 72 per cent of the men of genius 
in England instead of n 7 per cent as during the preceding 
centuries and during the second quarter of the nineteenth century, 
only 4 2 per tent Thus, in spile of an increase of educational 
faahties the great mass of the British population was, and still 
15, more than ever before sienle m the production of geniuses 
Similar results were yielded by Gallon s study of 107 of the most 
prominent British scientists of the nineteenth century'’* Similar 
results have been obtained in France regarding all the prominent 
French men of letters The corresponding figures obtained by 
Odin m his careful study show the following number of prom 
inent men m their ratio to the same number of the population of 
various classes The nobility (159) produced two and one half 
times more literary geniuses in France than did the high magis- 
Irature (62) six and one half times more than the liberal pro- 
fessions (24) twenty three times more than the bourgeotne (7) 
and two hundred times more than the labor classes (8)'*** 
Oassified according to different periods the percentage of literary 
genius produced by different classes is shown in the following 
table 

The decrease of the share of nobility in 1775-1800 is a result 
of Its extermination in the French Revolution Nevertheless, 
in the period of from 1800 to 1825 it shows again an increase 
of fertility m the production of genius Similar results were 

£u.is, , Dp €li PP 80 fi 

“ Woods P A Tlie ComficatioR of Sociat Groups ’ EttgeniDs, Centlus eni 
the Family \ot I pp J 1 7-328, Baltimorv 1923 

“GaLTOv, F„ Engltslt Men ef Seunce p 16 Appleton, N Y 1875 

w Odiv a , Ceniie des pandt lummts VoL II Table XXXII Vol I. p 541, 
Pans 1895 
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Social Classes 

^ Periods 

1 

1700-1725 

1725-1730 

1750-1770 1 

1775-1800 , 

1S00-1825 

Nobility 

31 0 1 

26 7 • 

20 6 

13 6 

18 3 

High magistrature 

SO 0 

5* 6 

50 0 

54 9 

53 1 

Bourgeoisie 

7 1 



18 6 

15 2 

Labor class 

.<9 

10 35 


12 9 

15 4 

Total 

100 

too 

.00 

.00 

1 100 


obtained by de Candolle in his study of the illustnous men of 
science 

Dr Fntz Maas studied 4421 of the most prominent German 
men of genius m \anous fields of activity (writers, poets, painters, 
composers, scientists, scholars, artists, pedagogues, statesmen, 
captains of industry and finance, military men, and so on) who 
were bom after T700 and died before 1910 His study shows 
that the higher classes (nobility, professions, and the wealthy 
class of the big manufacturers and merchants), who have com- 
posed less than 20 per cent of the total population, produced 83 2 
per cent of the men of gemus, while the lower labor classes, which 
composed more than 80 per cent of the total population, have 
yielded only 168 per cent of the German leaders Especially 
small has been the relative share of the proletariat, in spite of 
the rather large size of this class m the second half of the nine- 
teenth, and at the beginning of the twentieth century The per- 
centage of the men of gemus coming out of this class has been 
onlj o 3 per cent Again, in spite of the increase m educational 
faahties for the lower classes durmg the nineteenth century, these 
classes do not show any marked increase in their productivity of 
gemuses This is seen from the following data 

***OE CavdOlle, a., Btiloire dts ictencet tt ie* tavantj, pp ^72-274, 279, 
G^aJve, Bale, 1885 

*“ Maas, Fritz, “Ueber die Herkunftsbedioguagen der Geistifen Furher," 
Archie fur SoiMlmsseTUcfusft un4 Se'Vtlpehtti, VP 144-188 
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Social Classes from which the hfen 
of Gemus Came 

1 Per Cent of Gemus from Each Class 10 

1 the Specified Historical Periods Accord* 

1 mg to the Vear of Birth 

1700-1789 j 

1789-1818 

181S-1860 

Nobility 

*9 2 J 

14 3 

Jl 0 

High magistrature and professioiia 

ss s 1 

SS s 

60 0 

Bourgeoisie (commercial class) 1 


16 4 

16 4 

Labor classes 1 

.19 1 

IS 6 

13 4 


According to the data of Professor J McK Cattell, the share 
of different classes from which the leading American men of 
saence came and the proportion of these classes m the total 
population of the U S were as follows 



1 

Per Cent of Leading j 

Per Cent of the Qass 

Social Classes 

Met! of Saence ffotn 1 

m the Total Popula 


Each Class | 

tios of United States 

Profesaoiu 



MadufacRinng and trade 



Agncultural class 


44 t 


The majority of the leading scientists came from the upper and 
middle classes and not a single one was produced by the group 
of domestic servants or by the class of day laborers 

Dr S Visher studied the occupation of the fathers of 18,400 
of the prominent Americans from fFAo's IVko with the follow- 
ing results 

“CattELL, J MoKsttf, A">mcan Men aj Scunce, iA e(],i9»I,pp 783-784 
I” VssR6». SrerKES S , "A Study ot the Type ot the PU« of Birth and of the 
Occupatiofl of Fathers of Subjects <rf Sketches «n Who s Who m America, ' 
TXe Ammotm Journai ef S^ctclcCr.V SS3 March 19*5 
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Laborers, unskilled 

laborers, skilled and seim skilled 

Farmers 



Professions (except clergy) 
Clergy 


Anfertant °nnV 
mencan men o( letters, came to the following results ”■ 


S«wl Cta (rom Which Mm ot L.ttm Cuue 

Number of Men of 
Letters from Each 
Class 

Professional 


Commercial 

328 

Agncultural 


Mechanical, clerical unskilled 

Unknown 

1 '39 

48 


334 

Total 


- — 



“ numerically insignificant part of 
orodncH professional and commercial classes— 

.n “rstt: 

s.hoi^erl^!^^'^ of 476 American captains of industry and finance 
at yp 8 per cent of these leaders were produced by the 
on mercial and professional classes, 156 per cent by farmers, 
on y 4 6 per cent by the skilled and unskilled labor class 
ere again, the share of the labor class in the production of the 
geniuses of industry and finance is not increasing but decreasing 

Edwiv L , Amtncan Men ej Letters, Cdumbia Umv Studies, VoL 
utcl’ PP 74-76 

SOROKIN, “American Millionaires,” Socsat Forces, 1925, pp 635-636 
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Similar results were obtained bj Q\ H Cooky Dr Cool^’s 
studj of 71 of the most prominent poets, philosophers, and his- 
torians of all times and countries has shown that 45 of them came 
from the upper and upper middle classes, 24 from the lower 
middle class, and only 2 from the labor classes Dr L Tet- 
man quite recently came to a similar conclusion The brightest 
children (with an average I Q of 151 33) studied by Terman 
and his collaborators happened to come from the following social 
groups 


Occupation of Fathers of Gifted 
Children I 

Propoftion among I 
Fathers <rf Gifted \ 
Children j 

Proportion of Each 
Occupational Group 
la Population of 

Los Angeles and 

San Francisco 

Prafessonal I 



Public service I 



Commeroal I 



Industrial ' 


57 7 

Total 

.000 

100 0 


Ps* o» Qvota of Each Occufational Group AM£>He FaThus of 
C trTCD Cbujhick 


Profesftonal 
Public sernce 
Omunercial 
Industru] 


In the industrial group only one man gives hvs occupation as 
'laborer' w hich is o 2 per cent of our fathers as cornpared with 15 0 
per cent of the total population classified as laborers tn the census 
report 

Jur Philiptschenko’s studv of the contemporary Russian scien- 

Cooley, Ch H. ‘Genius, Fame and the Cotnpansoa ot Races,” it niw/i f/ 
•tmfrttran Academy, VoL IX p 15, May. 1897 

“* Teeman, L~, Cewfltc Jludye/Cemiu, I, pp 60S 


i.w>3 

1S7 

128 

35 
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Occupation of Fathers 


Per Cent of 
[Scientists and| 
Sch^ars 

Each Clas 


Professions 
Officials 
Mihtary 
Clergy 
Commercial 
Agncultural 
Skilled and unskilled 

labor ' 

Not known 

Total 


Per Cent of 
Representa 
tivesof Arts 
and 

Literature 
Each Class 


temporaiy 
[Scientists and| 
Scholars 

Each Class 


Per Cent of 
Per Cent of Greatest 
Great Con Scientists and 


6 7 
9 (>• 


14 0 
10 0 
12 0 


Scholars - 
Members of 
Academy of 
Science for 
Last Eighty 
Years 


15 5 

16 2 
14 8 

5 6 


‘ «"‘'y 

•laeluding p«a«iou 

com™ '-If"’'" (agncBltaral and labor) compose even m 

ent.sfs and^ '"s'S^'ficant percentage of the sct- 

centane t’lM” I'l'cary men and so on This per- 

? Still less among the great men of science 

H ff* other data obtained by different investigators 

I erent countries They only confirm the above results 
ssing rom the bottom of a social pyramid to its apex we see 
svstematic increase of the number of men of genius — an abso- 
u e, as well as a relative increase 

^ imilar results have been obtained by the intellTgence testing 
various social groups The general conclusion suggested by 

Philiptschenko, Bulletin of The Bureau ^ EugenKf (Russ), Bull No r 
2'PP “-**2 No 3. P 35 ■ ' 

Sorokin, P , SocuiJ 3/cW«/y, Chap XII 
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numerous intelligence tests is that the higher soaal classes are 
more intelligent than the lower ones Of many data of this kind. 
I mil mention here only a few which are representative Other 
figures may be found m the sources indicated m footnotes and in 
my Sociol Afobility 

In the first place, we have the results of the intelligence tests 
given the U S Army The I Q of vanous social groups ob' 
tamed by this study is as follows 


OccupaWoa 

I Q 

Ocaipatioa 

I Q 

Civil engineers 

W4 

Bakers and cooks 

Id6 

lawyers and leaders 

*52 

Pnnters 

99 

Chemists 

20$ 

Carpenters 

9t 

Postal employees 

200 

Metal workers 

S8 

Artists 

198 

Leather workers 

SS 

Clerls 

«75 

Horsemen 

73 

Salesmen 

17* 

Teamsters 

7* 

Merchants 

138 

Barbers 


Poheeaien 



6 S 

Machinists 

107 




These data show a rather close correlation between social status 
and intelligence Unskilled and semi skilled laborers have a very 
inferior and low average intelligence, skilled labor groups are 
pTincipall) in the group of ‘ high average' intelligence, superior 
and verv superior intelligences are found only m the high pro- 
fessional and high business classes On the other hand, it is 
necessary to mention that the testing disclosed a considerable 
overlapping in the intelligence of different social groups This, 
however, does not disprove the indicated fact of the existence of 
superior intelligence in the higher social strata and inferior in- 
telligence m the lower strata 

Memcnn ef Ihe yaltmal A(ademyefSeunee,Vol XV, Wash , 19*1. pp Sir 
ff , Chap XVTI See also Yeskes R M , Rugeorc Bearing of hleasurement of 
Intelligence,’’ Tht Evf Rmen, pp 234 ff. January, 1923 See here the in- 
structjve figures and tliagranis 

“ See the details conce n ung the results of the U S Anny mental test m the 
worVs mdjcated see also CodDakd, H H . Ilumcn Effteteiuy and Levels of In. 
Iei!t(enee, I 9 f>i PP l" 3 ‘ 3 < PlVTjfE*, R , Jntelhftnee TesitHf, passtm and chapter, 
“The Soldier and the Employees,’’ and wotIq uKhcated below 
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Other proof of the superior intdligence of the higher soaal 
classes is given by the results of tntelhgence testing of the children 
of different social classes At the present moment we have very 
numerous studies of this kind, and their results are almost unani- 
mous m essence The children of the professional and well to do 
classes, as a general rule, show a much superior intelligence than 
the children of the labor classes The following figures may be 
taken as representative According to the study of Dr Terman, 
the median 1 Q for the children of the semi-skilled and un- 
skilled labor dasses has been 82 5 while the median I Q for 
the children of the professional and high business classes has been 
1125 The percentage of superior children with I Q 135-140 
has been among the studied group, in the professional class, 53 , 
in semi professional, 37, in skilled labor, lo, and m the semi- 
skilled and unskilled, — o 

The I Q 's of 13,000 children, at the age of ii and 12 years, 
studied by J F Duff and Godfrey H Thomson in England, 
have been as follows (according to the occupation of their 
fathers) 


Occupational Groups 

I Q 

Professjoaal 

112 3 

Managers 

lit) 0 

Higher conuaejciaJ class 

tog 3 

Array, navy, police, postmen 

105 5 

Shopkeeping class 

105 0 

Pngmeeis 

103 9 

Foremen 

102 7 

Building trades 

102 0 

Metal workers shipbuilders 1 

too 9 


100 6 

Mines quarrymen I 

97 6 


97 6 

Laborers 

g6 0 


\Vhile of 597 children from the professions and higher com 


“ Terman, UU.Tke InUUttence of Sdool *9*9 PP 5« ff . *8^. 

see alas Termas, ■ New Approach to Study of Genius, Psycholopeat Reiww, 
*9”.PP 310-318 
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tnercial classes 471 were above the average mental level and only 
126 below the average among 1214 children from the low grade 
occupations (laborers) 746 were below and only 468 were above 
the average mental level 

Similar results have been obtained by C Burt H B English 
Miss A H Arhtt A W Komhauser Douglas Waples G Sjl 
vester Counts W H Gilby and K Pearson L Isserlis W Stem 
Holley S Z Pressey and R Ralston J M Bridges and L E 
Coler \V F Bcxik M E Haggerty and H B Nash and 
others It is needless to multiply the examples We need 
merely to say that in the United States Germany England and 
France almost all child mental tests have given similar results *** 
Tht next proof of the correlotton of social standing and tntel 

Ditt J F andTHOMSov G H The Social and G<ograplijc Diitnbutioii 
of lotelbgence m Northumberland Bexiuh Joumai 0/ psychology pp 19^-198 
Oct 19*3 

“•Bsidces j M and Cotet L E The Relation of lateHigence to Socaal 
Status Psychological Rmete XXIV pp 1 31 Book W F Tko InleUtgence 
RnkSchooiScnioTi Chap X N Y 19*1 PnEStev S Z andKALsros R The 
Relation of General Intelligence of tbe Children to the O^pation of their 
Fathers Jourstal oj Applied Ptychologj Vol III No 4 HaccEXTy, M E and 
Nasp HaRat B VfenUI Capaaty of Children and Faternal Occupation 
Tht Joumat of Edueot Psychology December 19*4 pp 563 57a See other 
(acts IB the indicated boolts of Teman and Piottier See also MacDouoaU. W 
The ConcUt on between Native Ability and Soaal Status Eugenics in Race 
and State Vol II pp 373 376 Baltimore, 1921 Enclish H B Mental 
Capacity of School Childiitn Correlated with Socul Status Yale Fsytkologieal 
Sludns 1917 Ptyehoiogteai Reeiev Monograph Vol XXIII No 3 Aaurr 
A H Sommafy of Results of Tescing 34* Children FjycheJefwai BulUM 
Feb 1921 KoRVBAisei A W The Economic Standing of Parents and the 
Intelligence of their Children Journal of Edueot Ptyckology Vol IX CoUirre 
G S The Select re Character of Amcnean Secondary School The U of Chicago 
Educ Monographs No 19 May 1922 pp 36-37 and passim WapleS D 
lodeiing the ^alificstions of Di 0 ereiit Social Groups for an Academic Cumc 
ulum. The School Renew 1924 pp 537 546 Gh-bv W H and Psarsoit K 
On the Significance of the Teadier s Appreent on of GeiiCTa.\ Intelligence, 
Bumetnka VoL VIII pp 94 108 Hchxev Cr E TAe Relationship between 
Persistence in School and Home Conditions U of Chicago Press 1916 passim 
Isserlis L The Relation between Home Condit ons and the Intelligence of 
Schoolchildren Londcai 1933 PuNualions of Uie Meduai Jiestarch CommtUee 
of Iht Prvy Council Yates A Study of some H S Seniors of Super Intelligence 
Journal of Educ Research Monos No * Stern W Die Intellegens der Kinder 
und Jigendluhen Barth Leipx g HaeT K Occupational Difierential Fe 
eundity Scientific Monthly Vol. XIX p 531 Dexter E Relation between 
Occupation of ParenU and InteUigence of Ch tdren School and Society Vol 

'X'fYi '0923'; pp t>i 2 -bib VVtRDocw "K. A Study of Differences Found Be- 
tween Races m Intellect and Vfoiahty School and Society VoL XXII 19*5 
No 568-569 

“• See other data m my Social Mobility 
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lectual levd ts given hy mental tests of the intelligence of the 
adults of different social standing They also yielded results sim- 
ilar to the above (See Social Mobility Chap XII ) 

As to an interpretation of these results, opinions differ never- 
theless, even those among the investigators who are inclined to 
account for these differences through the factor of environment 
do not deny completely the role of heredity and selection An 
attentive study of the data makes jt reasonably certain that the 
differences are due to environment, as well as to heredity At 
any rate the senes of facts could, in no way, be accounted for 
through the environmental agencies alone This means that the 
schools contention about the selected character of each of these 
classes has a great deal of truth On the other hand if it is 
fallacious to deny the role of heredity and selection m the creation 
of th«e differences, it is equally wrong to deny the role of en 
virontnent m this field The school seems to underestimate some 
what the importance of the environmental factor and needs to be 
corrected m this point 

C The school seems to be right also in its claim that racial 
groups are different physically and mentally In regard to the 
existence of physical differences among various races there is 
scarcely any doubt The divergency of opinions concerns not 
the existence of these differences, but their significance as a basis 
for race classification and its history Whatever the classifica 
tion may be, the existence of different zoological racial tjpes can 
not be questioned As an example of one of the best classifica 
tions of races, I give the following table of Professor Dixon 
That there are mental differences among races seems also to be 
definitely established , whether due to environment or to heredity, 
We find considerable mental differences between the principal racial 
(not national) groups Their existence is witnessed in the first 
place by the quite different part which has been played by the 
various races m the history of mankind and m their cultural 
achievements Though almost all of these types have been given 
an opportunity to create the complex forms of civilization, and 


See Soaal iScfniay Chap XIII , . 

“Duoo „p 
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an almost unlutiited span of time nevertheless the role of the 
Proto Australoid and Proto Negroid races has been very nwdest 
in this respect while the role of the Caspian the Alpine and the 
Mediterranean races has been extraordinarily great They have 
been the leaders in the crcaiton of a complex form of cnhure 
They haie been the conquerors and subjugators of almost all the 
other races dm mg them out and spreading themselves through 
out the world The essence of Gobmeaus deduction m this re 
spect seems to be true Professor Dixon says that there is a 
difference betv.een the fundaiaental human types m nt 

intellectual capacity in moral fibre and m all that makes or has 
made any people great This I believe to be true despite what 
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advocates of the uniformity of man may say ” No partizan 
of a belief m the uniformity of all races can disregard the dis 
cussed differences in the historical role and m the cultural achieve 
ments of different races They used to say that this was due to 
different racial environments, but we have already seen that it is 
impossible to give exclusive importance to geographical environ- 
ment m this respect In the second place, the geographical en- 
vironment of almost all of the races has been different because 
each racial type has been spread over the vast areas of the earth 
with very different geographical conditions In the third place, 
nobody has shown as yet that the natural environment of the 
Caspian or the Alpine races has been more favorable than that 
of the Proto Negroids or Proto Australoids If the social en- 
vironment of various races has happened to be different, this 
difference did not fall from heaven, but has been due to the fact 
that some of them have been able to create a complex social 
environment, while others have not been able to do so 

The difference in the cultural contributions and in the historical 
roles played by different races is excellently corroborated by, and 
IS m perfect agreement with, the experimental studies of race 
mentality and psychology The more perfect the technique of 
such a study becomes, the more clear and unquestionable become 
the mental differences among different races Fortunately science 
has already passed the speculative stage in this field and has en 
tered the stage of factual study, which has led to many interesting 
results I have just mentioned that the historical role of the 
Proto Negroids and the Proto Australoids has been very medi- 
ocre, — that their contributions to what we style complex culture 
and civilization have been very moderate Is this testimony of 
history corroborated by mental tests? I should say that the veri- 
fication has been complete So far as I know, all studies of the 
comparative intelligence of the contemporary negro and white 
races (the Caspian, the Mediterranean, the Alpine, and even in 
their blends with the yellow race) have unanimously shown that 
the I Q of the blacks, or even of the Indians is lower than 

‘®Duton,op ct/,p 5i8.see^««< The tcnn "ereat” is evaluative. Whether 
the creation of complex fonns ot civihratioBJsa food ora bad, a great or negative 
achievement, the fact of a different rtle for various races remains, regardless oi 
any evaluatiotu 
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that of the t\hite or the \elIow It is true that the difference is 
not so great as the school daims anA it is also true that there 
are indmdual exceptions but thej by no means disprove the rule 
Below are a few representative figures of many available at the 
present time 
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1 fl/ the Nation^ Aeadetny «/ Set^nees Vol XV pp 796 P>7 W*sh 
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1 Q ~ border line aod dull — to the highest — bnght and brilliant 
“• FeRovson G 0 The fnUUtgente cj Arjr«j Virginia School and Society 
1919 Vol IX pp 721 736 The Mental Status of the American Negro 
Scvntt^ SJmthty Vol XII p 555 June 1921 

“TliABlE M R The Intelhgence of *»egro RecrmtSi Aalarof ffu/ory 1919 
Vol XI\ pp 6S0-6S5 

“VeRKEs R M PsychtJogical Eitaininat on m the U S Army MenUHrs 
t,alumai Academy Wash Vol XV 1921 

' PiNT>eb R and Keller R InteU gencc Test og o! Foreign Children, 
jBumal b/ E dutattCTtal PtjehBloty 1922 Vol XU pp 2I4-a22 
'*Tbo*>t>iee E L. Intel] gcnce Scores of Colorrf Pupils School and 
Sofviy $923 Vol XVIH pp 563-570 

'*• MrrcHEU. I RosAhorr I R and A J A Study of Assoaation m 
Negro Children Ptycholoiieal RnwNr 1919 Vol XXVT pp 354 3S9 
“Hirsb N D a Study of Nat on Racial Mental DiHerences Genetic 
Psychology Vonographs 1926 May July p 287 

J ‘CsRBpanaon ot Wbnn anfi Negro Ciifldieti to M-dtpVe 

Cbo ce in Learning Proceedings Amer Ftyckoi Assn I921 pp 97"98 The 
Coraparat ve Abilit es of White and Negro Children Comparative Psyckolo 0 
dionographs 1923 No 5 
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For the sake of brevity, instead of giving the detailed character- 
istic of the results of these studies, I have tabulated their principal 
results, with the methods employed in testing, referring to the 
indicated studies for the details 

There is no use to continue this list The above shows that 
practically without any exception, m spite of the different methods 
used in the studies, the results were unanimous They all show 
that the I Q of the negro is comparatively lower than that of 
the white race They are in perfect agreement with the historical 
data indicated above If we take the number of men of genius 
yielded by a race as a criterion of its mentality, the results will 
also be unfavorable for the negro race, for it has been rather 
sterile in this respect Finally, it is worthy of notice that the 
studies of Ferguson, E B Reuter, and of some others, have 
shown that the greater the infusion of white blood into the negro, 
the higher is his intelligence quotient We have here, as well as 
m Hunter’s study of the Indians, a partial corroboration of Go 
bmeau's statement that the negro and other “inferior” races show 
intellectual abilitv only m proportion to their percentage of white 
blood 

This perfect agreement of all these tests the histonco-cultural, 
the mental , the absence of geniuses, especially of the highest rank , 


>“ pRESSEY, S Z , «id TeteR, G P . *A Companson of Colored and White 
Children, etc,’ Journal Applud Psychology 1919. V'ol III, pp 277-282 
‘“Arljtt, a H , '■The Relation of loteUigetice to Age in Negro Children," 
Proc 3Qih Ann Meet Ant Psy A»n,i92i,i4 The Need of Caution in Estab- 
lishing Race Norms, Journal A pplt^ Psychology, itfil Vol V pp 179-183 

Derrick, S M , ‘ A Comparative Study of Seventy Five White and Pdly- 
Two Colored College Students,” Applied 1920 Vol IV, pp 

3t&-3s9 

“* SrawEcEEB, R A , and Winn, E , *A Compaiatiie Study of the Intelhgence 
of White and Colored Children, Journal Educational Research, 1920, Vol II, 
PP 838-848 

Mcrcock, M , "Study of Race Differences in N Y City, School and 
Society, 1920, Vol XI, pp 147-150 "A Study of Mental Differences that are 
Due to Race" Proc of 32d Ann Sleet An Psych Assn, 1923, pp 108-109 
*“PviE, W H , Nature and Verelopment of Learning Capacity, p 93, Balti 
more, 1925 

See also Obum, H W , Soctai and Mental rratts of the Negro, (shows that 
the per cent of feeble-minded among negroes is higher than among whites) 
Termav, L , Genetic Studies of Genius, 1925 Vol I, pp 56-57 Strong, A C , 
"Three Hundred Forty White aod Chared Children,’' Ped Sent , VoL XX. pp 
485-515 Rectek, E B , 'The Superiority of the Mulatto," /<?Kr«il 

Sociology, 1917, V'ol XXIII, pp 83-106 
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and the “superiority” of the miilattoes, seems to indicate strongly 
(especially together with the further data concerning other races) 
that the cause of such a difference m the negro is due not only, 
and possibly not so much to environment, as to heredity *** For 
a corroboration of their thesis, the partiians of one sided environ- 
mentalism have been able to give nothing but speculation and 
reasoning This evidently is too little to make their position 
valid 

From the standpoints of cultural aduevements, the results of 
mental tests, the number of geniuses produced, and the “supen 
ority” of half breed Indians over full blood Indians, the red race 
makes a somewhat better showing than the negro, but one which 
IS, nevertheless, "inferior’ to that of the whites The results of 
these four tests are again in complete agreement with one another 
It is enough to give merely the results of the mental tests, because 
of the lack of Indian cultural achievements, their backwardness, 
and their very low number of geniuses (if any) 

From the same standpoint, it is interesting to take such racial 
varieties as the Chinese, Japanese, and the Hindus of the higher 
and the lower caste and to ascertain to what extent the data of 
the histonco-cuUural achievements agree with the gradings of the 
mental tests \Ve know that these peoples have, in the past, and 

References to ecvironnent are not convincing because if in the present and 
past in America the eavironment oC the negro hat been less favorable, in Africa 
they had as many chances lo the long course of history to create complex forms 
of culture as the white race had elsewhere and yet oothing has been created 
Further, none of the enwonmenulists has shown that in this long course of race 
history the geograph,cal envuonineot of the negro has been less favorable than 
that of the white race. Finally in several of the mentioned experimental studies, 
the economic, occupational and social status of the white and the negro has been 
taken into conaderalion and attempts have been made to study the white and 
the negro in the same status and environment (studies of Arhtt Hirsch and others), 
but the reailt has been the same The negro has been infenor' when compared 
with the white in the maK-nty of the studied mental functions Finally, the 
environment of either the Russian peasantry before the ansuhilation of serfdom, 
or of the medi*val serfs, or of the Roman and the Greek slaves was probably 
not any better if indeed it was not worse than the environment of the American 
negro before 1861 or at the present moment Yet these slaves and s^s of the 
white race, in spite of their environment yirfded a considerable number of 
geniuses of the first d^ee, not to mention the eminent people of a smaller 
caLTscr Meanwhile, excepting, perhaps a few heavyweight champions and 
eminent singers, the American negroes have not up to this time produced a 
angle genius of great caliber These considerations and facts seem to point at 
lb* factor of heredity, without which all these phenomena cannot be accounted 
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fiycholoey, lOiQ VO 2^<i-244, "Wbitc. IndiaD and Nefro Work Curves, 
*4-^5. A Review of Raaal Psychology." 
Pfychologuai BulUltn, 1925, pp 355“357 r. . . t n. / t j 
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Blood to Score on the Otis Int Test,” PsycMoz^ BuU^ltn. 1921 . VoL XVIII. 
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partly, even in the present, created a few of the most brilliant 
civilizations In their political and military history they have 
created world empires They have yielded a considerable number 
of the great geniuses in different fields of mental and social activ- 
ity For this reason if this test and the mental tests are adequate, 
we must expect that their intelligence would be almost as high 
as that of the white race of which they are a blended variety 
Results of the mental tests seem to corroborate this expectation 
The study of Pyle, and the investigations of K Murdoch, Wol- 
cott, K T Yeung, Symonds, and Porteus have shown that their 
intelligence is either as high as the intelligence of the American 
and Anglo-Saxon whites, or is only a little lower, which may 
sometimes be explained by negatively selected groups of these 
peoples They have also been found very high in the tests of 
morality, and sometimes in school marks In this case also, we 
find then that the tests are m agreement Agreeing with the test 
of cultural and historical achievement are also the results of the 
mental tests of the Brahman (high) and the Panchama (lowest) 
castes m India, who belong to different racial types The scoring 
of the Brahman children is only a little lower than that of the 
American white children of the same age, while the scoring of 
the Panchama children is considerably lower than that of both 
these groups Besides, the Panchama children (as the negro 
children m some studies) “show no increase in the speed of their 
performance after the age of twelve They have attained their 

>“ Studies in the physical anthropology of these peoples have shown also that, 
from the standpoint of cranial capacity these peoples rank as high as the white 
peoples For this reason, many prominent anthropologists and eugemsts give 
them a very high qualification See ScHAU-KAVeii, W , Vererbvng und AusUse, 
1910, Chap XI Porteus, S D , and Babcock, M , Temperament and Race, 
Part IV 1926 

See Murdoch, K., "A Study the Differences Found between Races 10 
Intellect and m Morality,' Schmd and Sac, Vo\ XXII Nos 568-569, I9»5 . 
Symonds, P M , "The InteUigenceof the Chinese m Hawau, ’ School and Society, 
Vol LXXXIX, p 443, 1924 Wolcott, C D , The Intelligence of Chinese 
Students,' Scheol and Society, 1920, Vol XI, pp 474-480 Waigh, K. T , A 
Comparison of Oriental and Amencan Student Intelligence, ’ Psycholovca! 
Bulletin, 1921, Voi XVIII YFOTrc, K. T, * The Intelligence of Chinese Chil 
ditn," Journal of Applied Piythologj, 1922 Vol V.pp 267-274 VooNC KiubaU. 
‘MentalDifferencesinCertamlmmigranlCroups.’ Univ of Origan Puihe 
Vol I see also TerMAN, Genetic Studies of Genius, Vol I, pp 56-57 



full mental groTiVth at this age,” while the Amenc^i*'aiid^£al#t>^n 
children continue to show an intdhgence growth aft^'-tbis 
Finally, as to the so-called European nationalities or stocks, 
It IS evident that they (as far as they are taken on the basis of 
their languages, — ^Anglo Saxons, Germans, Swedes, Italians, and 
so on) do not represent racial groups in the zoological sense of 
the word Within the same nationality we find different varieties 
of the white race, and vice versa The same racial variety is 
spread among various national groups Therefore, it is compre- 
hensible that the results of the mental tests of these nationalities 
might be expected to be somewhat (xmtradictory, showing dif- 
ferences that are not so great These results could be easily ac- 
counted for, because all the principal varieties of the white race, — 
the Nordic, the Alpine, and the Mediterranean — m their cul 
tural history have shown brilliancy and have never been so widely 
separated as the white and the black races These expectations 
are considerably corroborated by the mental tests The relative 
P a of different European nationalities shifts from study to 
y, and the relative ranks of each nation are not identical with 
^ other nationalities in different studies 

The only conclusion which it seems possible to make from the 
a ove and similar studies is that the mentality of various races, 
and especially that of the white and the black races (as far as 
•t may be judged by the tests given) is different I do not say 
t one race is superior while another is inferior Such an evalu 
ation 1$ subjective But I do say that in the discussed respect, 
neir scores ’ are different It is probable that in some other 
^pects the blacks may score somewhat higher than the whites 
ut such a fact, if it is shown, would mean only that their dif 
erence is still greater and more many sided This means that 
e school IS right as far as it maintains these differences in 

m ^ S , ‘ A CompansOD of Brahman and Panchama Children 

«c /eurwj; of Appiud Psychology 1921 Vol V pp 252-260 
^ T , op fri PoRTEUS and Babcock op cU , Parts V VI 
'InteUio^r. * quoted works Besides, see the studies of Brown, G L , 

VoL V ^ Related to Nationality,’ Jouroat ej Educatumal Research 1 922, 
laim, ’ ^ Peinoold G A , Intelligence of the First Generation of 

83 of Edueattonol Psychology 1924, Vol XV pp 65 

Tests of Tesltttg. N Y, 1923 Young K, Intelligence 

'-«rtain Immigrant Groups. Sctenhfic Monthly, 192^ 
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various racial types, but that rt is wrong m its exaggeration of 
them As we have seen, th^ are considerably less conspicuous 
than the school contends The difference between the upper and 
the lower classes of the same race is rather greater than that even 
of the white and the black races The school is wrong also m 
so far as it finds in these differences the characteristics of “superi- 
ority” and “inferiority” In view of the subjectivity of these 
terms, it is possible to contend with an equal right, that, for 
instance, an ability to abstain from the creation of a complex 
civilization is a trait of “superiority,’ while such a creation is a 
sj-mptom of "perversion ” From the standpoint of such criteria, 
the negro race would be "superior," while the white race would 
be ‘‘inferior” If we drop such evaluations, the above racial 
differences are as indicative of ‘‘superiority’’ as are the opposite 
ones 

The task of a science is not to evaluate, but to find the facts— 
m this case to find out whether or not the races are different, 
and, if they are, exactly what these differences are The above 
survey answers the problem positively and shows the nature of 
the dissimilarities This is all which is relevant from a scientific 
viewpoint^” Evaluations are to be left to the subjective taste 
of everyone So much for this point 

D Further, as I have already mentioned, the sdiool is at least 
partly right in its contention that these differences are due. not 

‘1* In spite of a commendable cautiousness several careful authors, hke E B 
Reuter ui his valuable study, go to the opposite extreme and beyond the facts 
known when they state that aU schobrs accept as a provisional but fau-ly *ell 
founded worlong hypothesis tbe position (hat the various races and peoples 
of the world are essentially equal in mental ability and capacity for civilization ’ 
Reuter E B, The Ammcan R(foe ProbUm A Study of the fftgro, pp 95-96,429 
This statement is quite faUacious from tbe factual standpoint the majority of 
the specialists do not recognize that the various races and peoples of the world 
are essentially equal in mental atnbly and capacity for ctvilizaVion " The state- 
ments contradict even the author’s own statements that ‘ there is a very consider- 
able body of apparently unbiased scientific opinion on the side of Negro 
inferiority And there are no competent students of racial matters who dog 
matically assert an absolute racial mental equality Jb%d p 93 This stale 
raent is much nearer to the truth than the preceding one of the same author 
Putting aside "supenwity ' and Vnfenonty as subjective evaluative terms, 
the problem of bodily and mental differences in various races, on the basis of the 
facts known, can be answered positively Several recent studies, like that of 
Porteus and Babcock, as well as new devices to test chemically the reaction 
the blood of various races to a certain reageit, make this statement still more 
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only to direct environmental condihons but also to the factor of 
heredity That tins factor plays a part in this respect may 
scarcely be questioned by any senous investigator of facts There 
IS no possibility of accounting for these differences through the 
mfluence of environmental agencies alone From this standpoint, 
all the shortcomings of such theories as are indicated by Gobmeau 
are valid (See above See also Chap III ) The following 
categories of facts are especially unaccountable through environ 
mental agencies First in the same environment some racial 
groups have created complex forms of culture while others have 
not succeeded m doing it and have remained in the simple forms 
of culture Second some racial groups have been able to create 
complex forms of avilization in the most different geographical 
environments while others have remained stationary in various 
geographical conditions Third men of genius and partly the 
idiots are unaccountable through environment alone Fourth 
men who came out of similar environments have achieved different 
things Fifth there are failures who have come out of the most 
favorable environment and men of genius who have come out of 
the most unfavorable conditions Sixth there is a lack of increase 
iti the number of men of genius from the proletarian class m the 
nineteenth and the twentieth centuries m spite of the increase of 
educational facilities These and other similar facts may be ac 
counted for only through the admission of the factor of heredity 
— through the fortunate and unfortunate combination of the genes 
of the parents This does not mean that the direct influence of the 
environmental agencies such as food climate occupation educa 
tion and so on do not play their part but m order that they 
may change directly the really racial or hereditary qualities of an 
individual or a group it is necessary that a very long period of 
time should elapse 

The totality of physical and mental trails by which various races 
of man differ from each other is not unchangeable but hundreds 
and thousands of years are always necessary for such a trans 
formation 
says Morselh 

See an analvsis of the problero \n tuy SocMt AfadtltCy Chap XIII 
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I do not know of any case of racial transformation within one or 
two generations, unless it has been made through cross marriage 
The environment of a race cannot quiddy change its physical and 
mental qualities As for edncation, it is absurd to expect this to 
change the racial traits of a group within one or tivo generations 
It IS true that, at the present moment, it seems that the qualities of a 
people are changing often and easily , but scientific investigation shows 
that such changes belong to the history of a nation or people as 
psycho social phenomena, rather than to the category of the racial 
changes 

As far as the school insists on the important influence of 
heredity it is right, and, m this respect, it represents a good 
counter balance against the one sidedness of the exaggerated en- 
vironmental school But as far as some of the representatives of 
the school try to underestimate, or even to ignore, the influence 
of environment, they make the same mistake as the excessive 
environmentalists There have been several attempts made to 
express quantitatively the relative importance of environment and 
heredity,*^* but they seem to remain somewhat subjective, and 
therefore inconclusive Putting them aside, we may say with 
a reasonable degree of certainty that the factor of heredity plays 
an important part in determining the traits and behavior of in- 
dividuals and groups Thus far the contention of the school 
and Its studies represent a contribution to the science, and deserve 
our appreciation 

E The school IS right also in ascribing a great importance 
to selection, and in giving significance to the racial changes of 
a population m explanation of the soaal phenomena and historical 
destinies of a cultured pecqile The school exaggerates somewhat 
the significance of these factors, but there seems to be no doubt 

MoRSELLl, Lt ra%ze humane, pp 331-33*. 341 ti Dr Frani Boas has 
tried to show that under the duect mfluence of environmental agencies, it is 
possible to change the racial trails of a group very quickly, but his interesting 
results are subject to very serious mtiasm, and cannot be taken as conclusive 
See Boas, F , ‘ Changes in Bodjy Fona o( the Descendants of Immigrants,” 
Senate DocumenU, Vol LXIV, Washington, 1911 See cnticism m the works of 
G Sergi, K. Pearson, C Gini and others indicated in the chapter, ' Geographical 
School 

u* See. for instance, Professor Stabch, Edueethonal Psychalogy 
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that selection through differential fertility, mortality, and cross- 
marriages may efficiently, and in a relatively short time, change 
the racial stock of a population Such a change may exert a 
tangible influence on social organization and social processes If 
the changes consist in a survival of the "best,” they may facili- 
tate the progress of the society , if they are opposite, they may be 
one of the factors of a decay We have a series of studies which 
rather convincingly show that the processes of a decay are usually 
accompanied by a change in the racial composition of the popula- 
tion The best studied case of this type is the decay of Rome 
and Greece All competent hislonans agree that Rome s popula- 
tion in the later period was different from that of the earlier 
period, and that the progeny of the earlier Roman aristocracy 
had already disappeared at the tune of the first century, AD 
T Frank has shown this convincingly Otto Seeck made clear 
the "extermination of the best" m the war and re\olution of 
Rome Hence their conclusion that this racial change had to be 
one of the factors of Rome’s decay 
What lay behind and constantly reacted upon Rome’s disintegra- 
tion was, after all, to a considerable extent the fact that the people 
who built Rome had given way to a different race The lack of 
energy and enterprise, the failure of foresight and common sense, 
the weakening of moral and political stamina, — all were concomitant 
with the gradual diminution of the stock, which during the earlier 
days, bad displayed these qualities 

Even if it IS questionable to explain Rome’s decay only through 
this factor,*” it is probable that it lias plajed a part m Rome's 
disintegration At least, such an admission is no less probable 
than its denial It vs probable also that the contemporary form 
of differential fertility and low birth rate in Western societies 
will exert some negative influences on their social life in the 
future A lower procreation of the upper and the professional 
classes means a relative or absolute decrease of their progeny m 

Frank, T , "Race murtme in the Rconan Empire,” American Historical 
•Rfvxfw, Vol XXI, p 70s see also Seeck, Otto Gesciuhted Unterianed Antii 
IVtlu, passim, and all volumes Parkto, op ctl , Vol II, pp 1694 fi . Fahlbeck, 
P , La dccadance, passim Stsss'n, G.op at 

See RosTovKErr, op cii , pp ,^5 fi , where the obiecbons against stidi a 
theory are given 
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the future population As far as their qualities are due to 
heredity also, this means an impoverishment of the racial fund 
of these societies A low birth rate, accompanied by a low mor 
talitv, means an elimination or weakening of the factor of natural 
selection, in other words, a survival of the weaklings who would 
be eliminated under the condition of high mortality which ac 
companies a high birth rate Under such conditions, the popula 
tion of such a society is likely to be composed more and more of 
the progeny of the weaklings and less "superior" people The 
racial fund of the people being changed, their history is likel> 
to be changed also These conclusions seem to be corroborated 
by a series of facts In the first place, Rome’s and Greece’s decay 
went on parallel to the extinction of their aristocratic stocks and 
a fall in their birth rate In the second place, the long existing 
aristocracies, (the most durable among them being the Brahman 
aristocracy in India) have always been fertile, reproducing them 
selves in no less a degree than the lower classes In the third 
place long existing societies, like the Chinese. Indian, or Jewish 
have always been fertile too In the fourth place, a senes of 
studies in the mortality rate of age groups below 32 years and 
above, both in civilized countries like Germany, France, and 
England, which have low birth and child mortality rates and m 
less civilized countries with higher birth and child mortality rates, 
like the Balkans, Hungary, and Russia, such studies have shown 
that in the last named countries, the mortality rates of the age 
groups above 32 years of age is not higher, but rather lower than 
that of the same age groups in more civilized countries Such 
a thing could be explained only by an admission that the weak 
lings m the less civilized countries are eliminated through high 
mortality,'^* and that those who survive to a greater age than 
32 are relatively strong people For this reason, in spite of the 
less hygienic conditions they show less mortality than the cor 
responding age groups within the more civilized and hygienic 
countries 

See about the selective character <£ death rate Swow, E C , The Intaistly 
cf Natural SfUclum tn Man, Londtn, 1911. K Pearson's paper m Btomeinka, 

Vot I, pp 50-89 A Ploetz's paptj ta Arckit fur Ratsen und CeSfUschafts Btehgu, 

Vol VI, pp 33-43. 1909 POPEKOE, P. and JoBSSOfi, R, Appltfd Euienus. 
Chap VI, 19** 
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Finally, medical mvesti^tions of the recruits of Germany, 
England, and France for the last few decades, have shov.n that 
the percentage of the biologically defective among them is not 
lower, but rather, higher than among the recruits of Russia, and 
that this percentage has been increasing m spite of an improve- 
ment in the standard of living in these countries at the end of 
the nineteenth, and in the beginning of the twentieth centuries 
Such somewhat “unexpected” results testify rather in favor of 
the above negative "selection,” due to low birth and child mor- 
tality rates, and a still lower procreation of the "best” stocks 
An improving environment does not seem even to compensate 
for that which the societies lose through the selection and im- 
poverishment of their racial fund These, and many other 
facts, make the school s conclusions m this field (minus their one- 
sidedncss) probable, though they still remain m need of being 
tested 

F As to Lapouge’s theory of social selections, their forms and 
effects,— it must be considerably corrected in details He stressed 
too much the negative effects of the military, religious legal, and 
other forms of social selettion, overlooking entirely their positive 
effects For instance, in the next chapter we shall see that the 
effects of military selection are much more complex and many- 
sided than Lapouge thought The same is true m regard to other 
forms of social selection Lapouge's central idea being valid, his 
one sided and simphcist characteristics leiuam to be seriously 
corrected '''® 

G Ammon’s and Pearson’s conception of various social insti- 
tutions as a kind of "sieve” which tests, sifts, selects, and distrib- 
utes the members of a society according to their qualities, and 
their interpretation of class differentiation m essence seems to be 
valid The writer’s study of the problem led to a similar con- 

See a more extensive discussion of this problem and its Lterature in iny 
Socvl ifoMiiy, Chaps XX-XXII 

Still more correction is needed by G Hansen's theory o' the migration from 
the country to the aty Wc know now that not all rural migrants enter city 
poations higher than the native-born Further, the aty population since the 
end of the nineteenth century, has consideratdy improved its biological balance. 
It IS also not quite certain tf^t the best people always migrate from the country 
to the aty, and that those re maining m the comitiy are “inferior “ See the 
literature and details in my Sactal iloUtty 
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elusion (See Soctal MobUtty, passim, and Chapters VII IX ) 
However, this sound kernel of theory is overgrown in the works 
of Ammon and Pearson by a senes of “hasty” exaggerations of a 
“propaganda” character Th^ are to be discarded 

H Gobineau’s, Lapouge’s, and many eugenists’ theories of an 
inevitable harm in race blending seems to be one sided also The 
problem is by no means solved The numerous data obtained 
are very contradictory Hypothetically, the most probable solu- 
tion of the problem seems to be as follows The blending of blood 
between certain racial groups is likely to be beneficial, while that 
between other races seems to be harmful On the other hand, 
inbreeding when the stodc is good and not contaminated is likely 
to be beneficial, while, when the stodc is poor or contaminated, 
it produces degeneratioru Such is the answer which is possibly 
nearest to the truth Hoivever, we still know very little of just 
exactly what are the conditions and races whose blending will be 
fortunate or unfortunate 

8 GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 

Space does not permit me to continue an analysis of the other 
statements of the school On the basis of the above, we must 
conclude that it has been one of the most important and valuable 
schools in sociology Rejecting its exaggerations and fallacies, 
we can be but grateful for us many contributions to our knowl- 
edge Even the school’s one sidedness has been useful in coun 
terbalancing the one sidedness of the excessive environmentalists 
Freed from their exaggerations, both schools complete each other 
excellently, and give “an aggregate key” to an understanding of 
a great deal of the mystery of human behavior and soaal proc 
esses 

See Dunw, L. C , "A Biological View of Race Mixture," PuUualunis of 
AmfnMn Soct^gteaJ Socuty, Vol XIX, pp 47-56 RaUTEE, E B, “rhellytind 
as a Sooal Type," tinS , pp 59-68 Linton, R, ‘An Anthropological View of 
Race Mixture, ' ibid , pp 69-77 Mjoen, J A, Harmonic and Disharmonic 
Race-Crossmgs,” Eugentcr <n Rher aiuf pp 40-61, Baltimore, 1923 Hoff 
KAH F L , “Race Amalgamation m Hawaii. ' ibid , pp 90-108 Savorgnan F, 
“Ni iTialita e Fecimdita. delle Case Suyeane." Metron^ VoL III^ No 2, 19*4 
East E M , and Jones, D J , In^eeduig and Ovt-britdinf Philad , 1919 
Hanxins, op ct<. Chaps VII, Vlll See there other references 
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SOCIOLOGICAL INTERPRETATION OP THE STRUGGLE 
FOR EXISTENCE AND THE SOCIOLOGY OF WAR 
I General Characterization of the Branch 

I F T H E biological conceptions of organism heredity vana 
tion and selection have inspired the senes of sociological theones 
discussed above the same must be said of what Darwin styled the 
struggle for existence and adaptation Though the theones 
of the struggle for existence survival of the fittest and of 
adaptation were set forth long before Darwin ’ nevertheless his 
hypothesis has greatly influenced the soaologicaJ thought of the 
post Darwinian penod and has been one of the pnncipal factors 
m causing the appearance of numerous divergent theones inter 
preting the struggle for existence within human societies These 
theones are either a mere application of the biological law of 

> Conflict oppoauoo, sad struggle ««i« long ago dectersd a fundanieatal law 
of the universe of life, and of man s existence and the source of all change and 
progress £ven the theory of the soiviTal of the fittest was outlined not later 
than the filth century B C Herachtns All is incessantly and 

War s the father of all things Empedocles thmy of the struggle for life and 
survival of the fittest Seneca s 'Mere mtlttare est the Roman mtltlui ett nta 
horn nu show that. There s also the Zend Avesta s fundamental principle 
that “the history of the world is the b story of conflict (of the opposite forces 
of good and evil) that ‘there is a war m nalurv because t contains the powers 
that work for good and the powers that work for evil and that their struggle 
IS permanent and omnipresent ( The Zend Avesta, ihe Sacred Book of the East. 
VoL IV Oxford 1880 pp LVI LV 1 I and pasnm) The duahsm of the good 
and evil forces, with their attendant straggle is given m a great many anaenr 
religions Since that tune, the philosophy of oonfl ct and of struggle whether in 
an applicat on to the whole universe, or to the kingdom of life-phenomena or to 
the history of man has been running throughout the history of the social and 
philosophical thought of various peoples and soctet es In the nmeteenth century 
a great mpetus to the dea was given by H Spencer and especially by Charles 
Darwin. See a survey of the lustoncal devekipmait of the theory of evolut on 
la OsBaatr H F F om the Greeks to Darmn N Y 1908 See also the very 
brief account of H H Newman m hi5 Read ngs tn Evolution Genetics arid 
Eugenics Chap II Jodd J W Tie Corning of Bootuiion Cambridge, 1911 
SeiLLER, G Charles Darwin and the Theory of Evolution, Socudagicat Remea 
Apnl, J926 DE QoatbefaceS A Parwut el ses prfcvrseufS franfats Pans, 
Alcan Pekrier, E La philosopku zootapque avant Darwin Pans, Alcan 
Nasurra G Social Progress and ike Darwinian Theory Chap I N Y., 1916 
y>9 
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the struggle for existence to human soaety, or its variation For 
this reason, the majority of than may be regarded as a branch 
of biological sociology The purpose of this chapter is briefly to 
survey and analyze these theories, especially the various “sociol 
ogies of war ” 

Contemporary literature on "struggle sociology” is enormous 
However, an incomparably greater part of it does not have any 
scientific value, being nothing but purely emotional and specula 
tive ‘ ideologies ” Therefore this part may be dismissed without 
any analysis What remains is well represented by a senes of 
relatively few fundamental works, whose survey may be suffi 
ciently representative to give an idea of the situation of sociologi 
cal knowledge in this field Before we analyze these theories, we 
shall “clear the ground ’ of a senes of vague conceptions which 
make a clear analysis impossible 

2 Uncertainty of the Meaning of “The Struggle tor 
Existence" in Biological and Sociological Literature 
As IS generally known, Darwin took the idea of a struggle for 
existence from Malthus Introducing it, he was aware of a vague 
ness m its meaning 

I should premise that I use this term m a large and metaphorical 
sense including dependence of one being on another, and including 
(which IS more important) not only the life of the individual, but 
success in leaving progeny 

He further gives a senes of examples of the struggle for exist 
ence, which give to the term a meaning almost identical with 
that of the "reaction of protection and preservation, ’ a meaning 
far broader than a mere 'extermination or elimination” of other 
organisms 

In these several senses, which pass into each other, I use for con 
venience sake the general term of “Struggle for Existence ” * 

This shows that Darwin practically left his conception of the 
struggle for existence undefined Itibns work bt uses \Vit tenw tw 
two different senses The first is a broad one, which includes 
• Darwik Chables, The Ortpn ef Spectes p 78, N Y 1917 
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all the phenomena of the "dependence of one being upon another’^ 
(hospitable and mimical), and all the protective reactions such 
as mutual aid, sociality, cooperation, and so on The second is a 
narrower sense, which principally means the inimical, antagonis- 
tic, and "struggling reactions” This divergency of the mean- 
ings and the somewhat interchangeable use of both of them has 
considerably vitiated even Darwin’s theory 

In the works of the biologists and sociologists, the defect 
has grown enormously In the first place, each of them interprets 
the meaning of the struggle for existence in his own way There 
are authors who talk of the struggle for existence among atoms, 
planets, stars, and molecules, not to mention the struggle of or- 
ganisms. human beings, and societic* * Some other authors use 
the term only m an application to living beings, but by the 
"struggle for existence ’ they understand not only mimical, antag- 
onistic, or exterminating reactions, but mutual aid, solidarity, 
struggle for individuality and domination, cooperation, and so 
forth— that is, practically all the reactions of an organism* 
Finally there are the authors— though many of the above men- 
tioned writers do the same too— who use the term m a narrow 
sense of the word, understanding by it only the antagonistic, and 
especially the injurious reactions occasioned by the extermination 
of one being by another If to this anarchical use of the term in 
scientific svorks we add the incomparably worse anarchy m its 
journalistic and occasional usage, we cannot but agree with the 
ironical remarks of a prominent French biologist m regard to 
the factor of "struggle for existence ” 

Owing to a careless use of the term, "Struggle for Existence,” 
a crowd of the superficial fcdlowets of Darwinism began to ascribe a 
magical power to the words They are used now as the term “af- 
finity was once used — in all cases when it was necessary to get out 
of a difficulty Society men especially journalists who talk of all 

• See for instance Novicow, J , Ltf Mies enlre sonitis humatnes el Uvr phases 
mcfesMMs, pp 1-50, Pans 1896 Taw>b, G , i’oppenlvm xnit-CTjsSie Pans 1897 

‘ See for instance Thompson J A Oatmttssm ajtd Human Ltfe, p 91. N Y, 
1917 Gtmiws, ^ .SludussnlheTheoryeJHumanSeciety.'S Y 1922 Bacehot, 
W , Fhysus and Pohites N Y pp *4, 50-3*. 2 r 2 -*i 3 N Y , 1884 Nicolai, 
G F Die Btologte des Knegis, Vet I, Chap II, Zunch 1919 (Th^ce is an 
English translation } 
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this without senous training and knowledge, philosophers, metaph)- 
siaans, men who fetishize words, even some of the scientists, think 
that all problems are solved as soon as they have succeeded in in- 
dicating, especially in English, the factor of the “Struggle for Exist- 
ence ” Struggle for Existence ' Nothing can resist that “Open 
sesame” which is supposed to unravel for us all the secrets of biology 
and sociology ® 

If our discussion is going to be more or less fruitful, we shall 
have to omit all theories of a “struggle for existence” among 
atoms, planets, and so on Let them be discussed by philosophers 
or by anyone else, but we are concerned only with human beings 
We shall also have to omit all theories which give a very broad 
meaning to the struggle for existence, regarding as its varieties, 
mutual aid, cooperation, sociality, and what not Such a broad 
interpretation of the struggle for existence makes the term 
practically meaningless, in this case it is possible, with equal right, 
to style all these phenomena as “A Life Protection" or "Help 
for Existence” or “Cooperation for Existence ” It is an elemen 
tary scientiBc rule to style similar things with similar terms, and 
dissimilar things with different terms The term, “struggle for 
existence,” meaning the extermination of the other fellow, is so 
different from “struggle for existence” m the form of mutual aid 
with this fellow, that it is utterly impossible to cover them by, or 
identify them through, the same term Moreoier, if we should do 
that, it would be evidently impossible to find any clear and definite 
correlations between such a broad, indefinite, and self contradic- 
tory factor, and some other phenomena These reasons are suf 
ficient for dismissing all such vague and “meantnglessly broad” 
biological and sociological theories Let them be discussed by 

* GlABD, FacUurt pnmairts de Imdutton, Pam, Librane CroviUe-Morant pp 
xi-xii Partly for similar reasons, sneb a prominent zoologist as P Charles 
Mitchell, a member of the Royal Society, and the secretary of the I^don 
Zoological Society, after his careful analysis of the problem as to whether the 
generalization of the struggle for existence could be regarded a scientific law 
answers ‘It is rather ridiculous to claim that the natural selection and struggle 
for existence can demand a right to be considered as a scientific law The pre- 
tension that the law of nature to which aU other natural laws could be reduced 
is the law of struggle' is quite faUaaoos It is not a law but only an intensively 
discussed hypothesis " — MncBK-lT l-t D^rvnHttme et la guerre, French transla 
tion, p 39, Pans, 1916 The book was pubhshed in English m 1915, but at the 
present moment it is not available to me. 
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those who like to wander in the wilderness of high sounding, but 
vague and meaningless, phraseology 

This means that we are going to deal only with those theories 
of the struggle for existence which use it m the narrow sense of 
antagonism, conflict, and war among human beings But even 
with such limitations, not all these theories are worthy of being 
surveyed or discussed A great many of them represent nothing 
but superficial "ideologies” or an inadequate generalization, with- 
out any serious proof or any systematic analysis of the facts 
These may be dismissed also For this reason such "theories” 
and "statements” as "The history of all hitherto existing society 
IS the history of class struggle" (Marx-Engels) , or “The law 
of struggle IS an unuersal law” (Novicow), or “The struggle 
for existence is a law inherent in humanity as m all living beings" 
(E Fern) , or "The law of struggle is a fundamental law of 
nature” (Bernhardi) , and similar "figurative and meaningless 
generalizations,” may be dismissed without any analysis * The 
reason is that such statements, being incidental, do not give much , 
they mean something pretty indefinite, and they are obviously 
one sided 

There is no doubt that, side by side with the phenomena of 
the struggle for existence, there exist the phenomena of mutual 
aid, cooperation, or solidarity The studies of P Kropotkin W 
Bagehot, and of many others, have made this clear * These phe- 
nomena, although opposite to the struggle for existence, are as 
general m the human and the animal world as the relations of 
antagonism and war For this reason, all theories which try to 
make the struggle for existence into a unique or primary factor 
of social evolution are obviously fallaaous Similarly the same 
may be said of other "theories” of a like nature After the above 
clearing of the field” from pseudo-scientific "rubbish,” let us 
turn to the sociological studies of war phenomena, as the acutest 
^tirm ol fhe struggle for existence among human beings 

* Marx, Karl and Engels, F , Commumst Afantfalo, Kerr Edition, pp 12-13, 
Chicago, 1513 Novicow, ep ett, pp 1-12 Peru, E, Socujitsm arid Fosrltve 
octoKf, p 25, London, 1909 

See Kropcttkin, P , Mutual Aid, London, 1902, passtm, Bagehot, op cit 
pojnm Mitchell, op cit, pasjtm 
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3 Forms of the Struggle for Existence, and Their 
Modification in the Course of Human History 

J Novicow’s Les luttes entre societes humaines et leurs phases 
successives, M Vaccaro's La lutte pour I’esnstence et ses effets 
dans I’humamtc, and Vaccaro’s Les bases soaologtques dii droU 
et de I'etal may possibly serve as representative theories m this 
field At any rate, their statements, which are shared by a great 
many sociologists, furnish a convenient starting point for a dis- 
cussion of the problem 

The essentials of Novicow’s theory are as follows Eternal 
struggle IS a universal and everlasting law Such a struggle goes 
on among atoms, organisms, human beings, societies, and among 
all kinds of units Among animals the struggle for existence 
assumes two principal forms elimination and absorption How- 
ever, even among them are found traces of the milder economic 
and mental competition The result of the struggle is an ehmina 
tion of the less fit, and a survival of those who are better adapted 
to the existing conditions Experience and knowledge have plajed 
a great part in the successful struggle among animals Those 
organisms which displayed this quality in the greater degree have 
had greater chances to survive Through an elimination of the 
unfit the struggle leads to a better and better adaptation Its 
progress means a greater happiness In the course of time this 
progress of adaptation, espeaally among human beings, becomes 
more and more rapid In fact, “progress itself is nothing but an 
acceleration of adaptation’’* Turning to the fonns and evolu 
tion of the struggle for existence among human beings, Novicow 
distinguishes at least four pnncipal types Their character and 
evolution may be seen from the following abbreviated scheme * 
This scheme shows that there are many forms of the struggle for 
existence in human society According to the author, m the 
course of time the ruder forms of struggle are superseded by 
milder ones The physiological struggle has now almost disap 
peared, while the form tends to become more and more intellec 
tual War is more and more being superseded by mental and 
intellectual competition Besides, as time goes on, the transforma 
• Novicow op cti , pp t 12 30, 50 • titd p 402 and passim 
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The Pnncipal Forms of the Straggle for Existence and Their Evolution 


Fonss of the 
Struggle for 
Existence 

Purpose 

Forms of Manifestation 

I Physiological 

Shinmation extennination ob | 
taming food : 

Cannibalism killing mur 
der war for the sake of 
obtaining food and elinu 
nation of the enemy 

2 Economic 

1 Acquisition the means of sub ; 
1 aislence aadwealth theiraccu ; 
mutation appTOpmiion etc ! 
econonuc wars j 

Brigandage economic com 
petition and vanous 
forms of compulsion 
with the direct purpose 
of robbing an enemy 

3 Political 

Obtaining various economic pnvi | 
leges through politica] means 1 
political domination with the , 
purpose of profiting from it in i 
vanous ways The pnnapal 
method is by the infliction of 
vanous pvmishments by threat 
emsg execution and so on 
Political wars 

Usurpation enslavuig serf 
don spobation annexa 
tion conquest 

4 InteUectual 

Struggle for an mteUectual domi 
nation for a victory of a relig 
ion ideology, dogma civiliza 
tioD Culture Methods 
propaganda vanous methods 
of assimilation training enti 
Cism mteHectnal persecution 
and so on. 

Religious wars revolu 
tionary wars mtoler 

1 ance intellectual 
' struggle competition 


tion goes on at an accelerated rate War in a physiological 
sense, wilt disappear entirety m the future Struggle will not 
disappear, but it will assume the forms of intellectual competition 
cxc!usi%ely, without any bloodshed or extermination of fellow 
men The following quotation from another uork of Novicow 
recapitulates his theory 

The apologists of war are quite right in this that struggle is life. 
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Stn^le IS the action of the eivuumuect tipoa the oisanism and the 
reaction of the oi^anism upon the environment, therefore a perpet 
oal cnmb a L Without struggle and antagonisms soaeties would 
indeed fall mto a state of sooincJency, of most dangerous letharg} 
That IS perfectly true, but the great mistake consists in considering 
war the sole form m which bnmamQr*s struggle mamfests itself 
Besides the physiological stn^^e, hnmamty has economic, pohtical 
and mtdlectual stm^^es, which do not exist among animals It 
may even be stated that the physiological struggle, the dominant 
form m the animal kingdom, has aided among men, smce they no 
longer eat one another 

Cnticmng Ratzenhofer*s and Gumplowicz’s theories he con 
tmues 

Vo gnm fatahty obliges ns to massacre one another eternally like 
wild beasts- The Darwinian law m no wise prevents the whole 
of humamty from jouung m a (ederanon in which peace will reign. 
\Mthm the federation of bumamty the same will take place as talces 
place withm each state. Here struggle has by no means disappeared 
but goes on under the form of economic competition, lawyers’ bnefs 
judges’ sentences rotes party organizauons, parliamentary discus 
sions, meetings lectures, sennoos, schools saentific associations 
congresses, pamphlets books, newspapers, magazines — m short, bj 
spoken and written propaganda. And we must not suppose that 
these methods have been preferred to bloodshed because men hai'e 
become better Idylls play no port in this quesbon. These method* 
have been pref err e d because they were found to be the most effecbve. 
therefore the quickest and easiest. AU the methods of struggle 
just enumerated are constantly employed m normal tunes among 
38t/xx3ooo of English subjects inhabitmg 25000000 of square 
kHometers. They could be equally well employed by i/i^fxnxxxy 
men mhahiting 135,000,000 square loJornetcrs. Then the federation 
of the entire globe would be achieved *• 

Such are the essentials of Noncow’s theory 

^i^OTKOW.^arandiUAUeiedBfnefiii translated by T Seltzer pp loj-ioj, 
I13. 119, 125. N Y., igii The Fraich original editjon was published m iSgi. 

cnder the title, ia gnare «X sa priiendu hemfaUs In his later work. La 
dm Darwuusm tocial. Pans, 1910, No vi c o w makes some statements which are 
somewbat contradictory to the above theory which win be indicated further 
He pcbhsbed. further a special moDograph devoted to an analysis of the posa 
bility and character of a federation of Europe, La Jeieraiwn de rEurope Pans, 
19CI 
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Vaccaro’s (1854- ) sociological theory of adaptation and the 
struggle for existence is drawn up along similar lines Adapta- 
tion, m his opinion, is the final law to which all other biological 
and sociological laws could be reduced Using Spencer’s fomiula 
of life as an incessant adaptation of the inner relations to the 
outer, Vaccaro says that the essence of life is adaptation, and that 
adaptation consists of incessant efforts to establish an equilibrium 
between organism and environment From this it follows that 
the more complex and dynarmc the environment, the more com- 
plex and plastic the organisms will be, otherwise they would per- 
ish Combining Darwinian and Lamarckian principles, he 
discusses the evolution of organisms from this standpoint, the 
problems of heredity, and so on ** 

Passing to man, he indicates that man’s adaptation, compared 
with that of other animals, is more dynamic and complex, con- 
sisting not only, and not so much, in the modification of an 
organism as m a modification and creation of the means of adap- 
tation outside of his organism (tools, instruments, weapons, and 
other “artificial organs”) To adapt himself to his environment, 
man has had to struggle with cosmic forces injurious to him, 
With animal and plant organisms, and with fellowmen The 
Creation of various instruments to exterminate, annul, or modify 
the injurious effects of heat, gravitation, cold, and other cosmic 
forces, IS nothing but an adaptation to a cosmic environment 
The extermination of harmful organisms, cultivation of plants, 
and the domestication of animals, is again an adaptation to or 
game environment'* One of the most difficult tasks of adapta- 
tion has been that of man to man within a group, and of one 
society to another This leads us to Vaccaro s theory of the 
struggle for existence among human beings, and of its evolution 
Among other forms of adaptation among human beings, there 
has always been a form of the struggle for existence In order 
to survive, human beings have had to adapt themsdves to one 
another withm a society, and to adapt one society to another At 
the earliest stages this task was achieved with great difficulty and 
through the rudest methods through a pitiless elimination of the 

Vaccaro, hi , bases soculogt^ues, pp I XX, Chap I Pans 189S 
"IbwJ Chaps 1 -n III M/W.Chap IV 
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weaker members of a groiq) or of its “dissenters,” and through a 
still more pitiless war and extermination of a weaker group b) a 
stronger one \^accaro gives numerous facts to show that inner 
or extenor “war” at these stages was most bloodj, inexorable, 
and permanent W^ars were jncessam, and the conquered group 
was exterminated entirelj There was no pitj for anj member 
of a conquered group The struggle was for absolute extermina 
tion’® Later on, however, this mexorability of the simple 
gradualh decreased. The factors of this quantitatn e and qualita 
tive decrease of the inner and outer struggle for existence were 
enlargement of the size of the groups and a decrease of thar 
number, which made chances of inter group conflicts less numer 
ous, an mcrease in the size of the groups, which made it more 
difficult to start the soaal machinery for war at an> moment, as 
was possible when the groups were small Under such condi 
tions wars have become less profitable, and an increase of soaal 
contacts, commerce, and similar factors has also contributed to 
this effect For these, and similar reasons, the intra and inter 
group struggle for existence ha» been becoming less and less rude 
quantitatn'el} and qualitatnelv ’* In inter group stru^Ie this 
mitigation first manifested itself in the increased numbers of 
the members of a conquered group who were spared and permitted 
to live. At the beginning onlj some of the children were spared, 
later, women then, all the non-dangerous members and later 
still, the majontj of the members of such a group Instead of 
exterminating them, the> were exchanged, turned into slaves 
sold, and exploited in vanous wajs In this waj the arcle of 
paafied population has been expanding more and more. Fur 
thermore the treatment of the spared conquered people has been 
becoming more and more humane, until it has reached the present 
situation m which, as soon as the war is over, the conquered 
have almost as manj rights as the conquerors Thus quanti 
tativel> and qualitativelj, the inter group struggle — war — has 

* IHL, Chap V See also \ Accaao, IL, La loUa per Fesvlenta e non tfeOi 
lioee, iK*, Treoca tiaisiaaoa. vt. -evCiOsisi. 

of the intia-grDap struggle for enstence (cnoes and panishnent) see hiS Genets 
t fnnivme ieLe leip pmaJt, Rocne. I8S9- 

•• Let bases. Chap \T Other works passim 

17 Chaps. 
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been dying out, and intei-group adaptation has been gradually 
progressing. 

Similar has been the trend in the evolution of intra-group strug- 
gle. At the earliest stages, the treatment of offenders against the 
members of a group was pitiless. Bloody revenge, expulsion, 
duels, and similar measures of elimination and extermination 
were the rule. Later on, these measures have also become more 
and more humane, until they have reached the present "penologi- 
cal" policy, in which the element of cruelty and torturing of an 
offender is reduced to a minimum, and tends to disappear com- 
pletely.’* 

If now we glance at the struggle between the conquerors and 
the conquered forcibly subjected to the control of the con- 
querors, its evolution shows the same tendency. The conquerors 
used to become the privileged or governing stratum of the con- 
quered society Their interrelations at the beginning were those 
of a sharp antagonism in which the anstocracj’, through a severe 
coercion and cruelty, forced the conquered or the lower classes 
to obey its despotic domination The government was necessarily 
a military dictatorship of the conquerors over the conquered As 
the mutual adaptation of both the classes grew, coercion and cruel 
despotism began giving vvay to milder forms of social control. 
The place of military despotism was taken by a theocratic govern- 
ment considerably milder than the former regime, then the place 
of theocracy was superseded by a still milder aristocratic regime, 
and Us place, in time, by a democratic regime in which the differ- 
ences between the conquerors and the conquered, between the 
governing and the governed classes, have been practically 
obliterated. Instead of an outside government, vve have self- 
government, instead of a compulsory and tyrannical control, 
self-control, based on the will of the people and free from blood- 
shed and despotism. Thus in this field the tendency has been 
the same as that in other fidds of the inter- and intra-group 
struggle for existence. All of them taken together show that 
the bloody forms of the struggle have been dying out in the course 
of time Adaptation has been progressing, as a finer and more 

“/ivi.aup. IX, 
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humane technique has been superseding the bloodier and ruder 
one All this indicates that war punishment extermination 
and elimination of human beings by their fellowmen wil disap- 
pear m the future and a mobile and harmonious adaptation will 
be established ** 

Such is the skeleton of Vaccaro s theory Each of his state- 
ments IS supported bj ndi ethnographical histoncal and political 
materials This m addition to the harmonious and well rounded 
character of the whole theory greatly increases the convinang 
pow er of Vaccaro s conclusions 

It IS scarcely necessary to say that the abo^e conclusions of 
Nomcqw and Vaccaro are shared in their essentials by a great 
number of soaologists economists moralists political thinkers 
and histonans not to mention an immense number of journalists 
publiasts preachers pohtiaans paafists and others They think 
that the outlined disappearance of war and the bloody forms of 
the struggle for existence within human soaeties is inentable 
G Tarde M KoN'alevsky E Fern G de Molinan G Ferrero 

M Butler G Nicolai \V H Taft R S Bourne S C Mitch 
ell L Petrajitzky W G Sumner A G Keller the entire body 
of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace the enthu 
siasts of the League of Nations vanous societies for the promo- 
tion of peace and so on may all be quoted as examples of the 
many people who believe this ** 

H pni Chaps X XJI 

** G Tarde claims that the stage of oppositioo or coofiict between the two 
subsequent, — old and the new — adaptaboos tends to become shorter and 
shorter and less and less cruel as time goes on See Taue, SocmiI Lavs pp 105 
aisd passsm 110-113 152-13S N Y 1899 He was one of the earliest theorists 
who classified the phenomena <d opposibon into three pnngpal forms war 
competition, and polemics, — the dasaficaton eomm only accepted now but 
sometimes wrongly attributed to SunmeL Kovalevsiy \I Cmlemporarj 
SoaeUtisls pp 1642 Feew E SocsaJtsm ovl Pastltre Sctesut pp 24-J5 and 
passsm DeMolp»AEiG CranJesir a decaJenee de la guerre Pans, Alcan, 1 898 
ScifN-ES, W G andKELLEE A G The Scietiee ef Soeiely VoL I 1927 pp 16 
62 ff 390 ff FereebO G 71 mi/tlansma 1898 Nlctx.Al G afi esi Petea 
irrzsKT L. “Kvoprosou o sozialmm ideak, Jundidt reanti 1913 VoL II 
p ^ see the statements of N M Butler W H Taft R Bourne, S C-hlitdidl, 
m Woods F A 7r Hor DsmtnuhntgT Boston, 1915 Introduction. A similar 

opinion washeldb 7 thewntcriohisbo(>lc.Cn»B« 0 BdF»»««Ame« 1914. PP 3«7- 

385 (Russian) and m bis The Tbeods m Evolution of Punishment, (Rus si a n ) 
m Ncvytja idet v prarovtdenxt 11 
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CRITICISM 

Can we say that the essentials of the above theories are scien- 
tifically proved and accurate^ I am afraid not They are very 
sympathetic, and therefore tempt belief , but a serious scientific 
scrutiny shows their fallacies 

In the first place, it is not true that among animals the struggle 
for existence assumes only the forms of elimination, extermina- 
tion, and devouring of other organisms We cannot say this of 
the majority of plants, or of many of the non-carnivorous ani- 
mals Besides, as a senes of biologists have shown, the Mctory 
in the struggle for existence has not necessarily belonged to the 
most voracious beasts Very often it has been obtained by those 
species which have been less cruel and voracious “ Furthermore, 
Kropotkin and many other investigators have shown that mutual 
aid is in no way restricted to human societies It is quite common 
among animals We cannot even say that the higher the place 
occupied by species on the “ladder of life” the less voracious 
they are Such an assumption is quite false Moreover, there is 
some truth in the ironical remark of Montaigne that “war is a 
specific characteristic of the human species”, and m a no less 
ironical epigram of Shaftesbury that Hobbes' famous "homo 
homtni lupus est ' is an insult to wolves, because they are less 
rapacious and cruel toward one another than is man toward man 
These facts are sufficient to show the fallacy of Novicow’s state- 
ment that, as we proceed from the lower to the higher animals, 
and from the animals to man, “the physiological struggle for 
existence” tends to disappear The facts do not support such a 
pleasant "generalization” at all ** Now, considering man, can we 
say that the above scheme of the evolution of the inter- and intra- 
group struggle for existence is accurate^ I am afraid it is not 
In his later book, Novicow himself indicates that, at the begin- 
ning of his history, man was “a fruit-eater” and not “a flesh- 

“ See the corresponding facts in Mironx, 9p ctt , Chap H 

“ It IS cunous to note that m hs Uter book, in the heat of his criticism of 
sociologicaJ Darwinism, Noticow himself indicates that among animals, R-ar, 
as a struggle of one group with another, » ertiwnely rare, as is also an individual 
"physiological” struggle among the monbeis of the same species War is a 
conspicuous trait of huToasi society See Novkow, l/i crtlt^ut de Danimifme 
tocxal, pp 43, 47-48, 61, 153 
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eater," and that man’s strong herd instinct made a peaceful fellow 
out of him Only when the development of man’s intellect broke 
the power of this instinct, did war appear in human history ” 
All this IS but a speculation , but yet it shows Novicow’s contra 
diction of his own statement that, in the course of human historj, 
the struggle for existence has been perpetually decreasing, passing 
from the physiological to the mtellectual form Turning from 
this speculation to the facts, can we say that primitive man was 
more rapacious, bloodthirsty, and warlike than civilized man, as 
we are told by Novicow, Vaccaro, Sumner, Keller, and even by 
S R Steinmetz,** not to mention a crowd of incompetent assert 
ers^ If the facts, as far as they are known, do not permit us 
to answer the question negatively, still less do they permit us to 
answer it positively Now we certainly know that a “savage” is 
in no way similar to a cruel, bloodthirsty, and voracious beast, 
as he has been often depicted “ The passage from the lowest 
hunters to the highest agricultural groups among the simple peo 
pies IS certainly great If the criticized theory were right we 
would have to expect that war would be less known to, and the 
treatment of the vanquished more humane among, the high agri 
cultural peoples than among the lowest hunters Facts, however, 
do not support this expectation The following table, m which 
the results of a study of 298 simple peoples are summarized, shows 
this Only in nine cases has “no war’’ been found, and these 
instances have not been taken from among the high agricultural 
peoples, but from among the lower hunters and the lower agncul 
tural peoples This leads the authors of the study to the con 
elusion that "organized war rather develops with the advance of 

“ Novtcow, tJut , pp 50, 53, 207 A similar speculation IS repeated by Nicolai 
in his superficial Du Btologu drs Kneges, Val I. pp 29-32 Nicolai practically 
follows Novicow's work 

>• As we shall see, Dr Steinmetz veiy vigorously claims that war will not dis- 
appear in human history and he is one of the most prominent scientific defenders 
of war Nevertheless, he also states that “war is the usual business of pnmitive 
tribes that 'du WMen, tuuk der alUtrtlen Stuff, bludlhurslig 

aaren und thre Krugt $n der gratuamsten tKeiie mil ungeheuertn VertusUn an 
Uenschm fuhrtn ' — SrEtNMS'rt, PkiUnphie dti Kneges, pp 55“S7. 190. 

Leipzig 1907 

“See WESTERifARCIC, E , The Ongtn and Devtlapmanl »/ Moral Ideas, Vol I, 
pp 334 fi. Chaps XIV, XV, XVI London, 1906 
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The table is as 




Lowest hunters 
Higher hunters 
Lowest agncuJtura] 
Lowest pastoral 
Higher agricultural 
H gher pastoral 
StiU higher agricultural 



studi'cd’from ai!^ “Mams a larger number of the simple peoples 
tes fr™” m Therefore 

Pnmitive pmoT, 7 “a ™"y mliit studies of 

»«ra; -ch 

M'ceable nuannZ “o™”” * ••■“I'y 't does not show any 
from the stage of Tnalitative decrease of iiar as we pass 

'"Itnral peopfe, ' *'> <=' •'’o •■‘Stet ngn 

“Hosao ™ liistoncal peoples the discussed theories occupy 
” ffc «ilcr«n QJis™ erf 

• Ibtd P 23, ■' Peo^t p 228 London 1915 
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no better position At the presoit moment we have at least two 
more or less systematic attempts to find out whether or not war 
has been decreasing among the European peoples during the 
last nine centuries As a basis for deciding this problem the 
authors observed the number oi years m each century spent by a 
country m war and in peace One of them added to this the data 
which show what per cent of the fighting force (army) perished 
in all the principal wars of these centunes The principal results 
of their study are as follows ** 


Number of Years Spent m War m Each Speolied Century m Each Specified 
Country 


(The tipper Ime of figures are those ctF A Woods the lower one of Bodart ) 


Country 

tloo- 

1200 

1300 

1301- 

1400 

1401 

1300 

1501 

ifioo 

1601 

1700 

1701 

1800 

1801 

1900 

England 

54 

36 

65 

57 

54 5 

,43 5 

55 5 

53 5 

France 

3«5 

49 

43 

Sts 

605 

46 5 
164 

505 

5S 

35 

74* 3*' 

Austna and the Hspsburg 





75 5 

73 5 

485 

13 3 

Austna Hungary 






77 

59 

*3 

Russia 





78 s 

57 5 

49 5 

53 

Turkey 





S03 

*•9 

23 

39 5 

Spam 





73 

82 

485 

53 5 

Poland 





55 

68 

225 


Denmark 





3*5 

305 

12 

15 

Holland 






62 3 

*9 5 

145 

PrussiaoftheHohensollems 






58 5 

31 

(3 

Sweden 





505 

50 

*9 5 

65 




These figures show that only in regard to small countries whose 
total population composes an insignificant part of the European 
population would it be possible to talk of the diminishing of war 
The data concerning large countries does not gi\e any valid 

“Woods F A 7s War PP M 39 « 53 *4 *7 73 78 85 

91 Bodart O i<?sj« ef Lt/e tn Mcden Wart PP 4 75 78 1916 By 

the way it is curious to note that the HobensoHeni Prussia, which in speeches 
used to be slandered as the very embodiment of nulitansm was objectively the 
least nuhtanst c of all large countnes Th s is a good lUustrat on of a discrepancy 
between what is the objecUve truth, and what is subjective pubhc op mon 
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basis for such a conclusion If to this we add the appropriate 
consideration of F A Woods, concerning the long cycles in the 
movement of war, and finally the data of the twentieth century, 
we cannot but agree with Dr Woods' oinclusion that the “lines 
[m his valuable diagrams] for England, France, and Russia 
would never suggest that militarism is ceasing” , and that all the 
data can, at best, "do no more than throw a moderate amount of 
probability in favor of declining war years “ ** 

If we take the per cent of losses for the belligerent armies in 
the wars of the seventeenth, the eighteenth, and the nineteenth cen 
tunes, we cannot see any tenden<y toward a decrease Meanwhile, 
the size of the armies has been increasing not only m an absolute 
number, but probably even in proportion to the population Dur- 
ing the last war we saw that almost the entire population of nations 
was turned into an army If, therefore, the per cent of the losses 
of the contemporary armies is no less than that of the armies of 
the past, this strongly suggests that, contrary to many authors, 
among them Stemmetz, there ts no definite decrease in the number 
of war victims Numerous and detailed tables given by Bodart 
of the losses in all the principal battles of the above three cen- 
turies, computed as a per cent of the total strength of the fighting 
armies, do not show even the slightest tendency toward a decrease 
of these losses These data seem suflioent to show that the 

” IM , pp 29-30 J de Maistre was the first wbo made such a tentative com- 
putation, and he came to the conclusmi that la guerre est I ilat haittuel du genre 
humatn dans un cetiasn sens c (st-d-dwr, gste fe sang hnnuttn dost enler sans 
tHSerrupitoa sur le glebe, utod Id el la pour pour ckaque ndum n est qu un 
reptl — Considerations sur la Prance, ’ Oirow, VoL I pp 28S G V’albert, on 
the baas of the computation ol the iloseov Casette ays t^t "from the year 1496 
B C to A D i86t, in 3 358 years, there were 227 years of peace and 3 130 years 
of war or thirteen years of war to every year peace. Within the last three 
centunes there have been 286 wars id Eorope. He adds further that Trom the 
yearJsooBC toAP i860 more than 8000 treaties of peace, which were meant 
to remain m force foiever, were concluded. The average time they remained m 
force was two years ’ — Valbkrt, G , m the Rene des Deux Mondes, Apnf, 1894, 
P 692 Having these facts in view, the Honorable George Peel in his The Future 
0! BngJand p J69, said that for fifteen centones, since the full adoption ol 
Christianity by the continent of Bnrppe, peace been preached and for these 
fifteen centunes the history of Europe has been nothing but a tale of blood 
and slaughter ” 

** Here again the popular wnters have imp osed upon the pubhc qmte a wrong 
picture of the mihtansm and eno n no us anmes c€ past centunes, especially of the 
middle ages. The real situation was very differ ent The armies of the past, 
being mercenanes and professional fighters; were as a rula very small, sometimes 
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alleged disappearance of uar is hard to pro\e by the actual d n ta , 
Vaccaros and No\nco\\ s tendenaes ha\e been rather more a 
matter of imagination than an accurate description of the realit) 
As to the qualitati\e decrease of the cruelties of «ar the 
cntiazed theones seem to be \ef5 doubtful also Of course some 
maj belie\e the extermination of an enemy through machine 
guns poisonous gas crushing bj tanks big cannon shells and 
other scientific methods more humane than that by arrow or 
dub or spear but this is a matter of personal taste In the 
opinion of the author there is no substantial difference which 
would permit one to talk of a progressne humanizing of war 
in the course of time The last war expcnence has shown also 
that m the twentieth centur\ women children and a^^I popula 
tions were often exterminated just as according to Vaccaro the} 
were exterminated m the remotest past ** 

These mdicabons are possibl} sufiiaent to show the illusionary 
character of the discussed theones I am afraid the deeper we dig 
into the facts the more conspicuous their fallaaes are going to 
appear** The} are nothing but demations in which the de* 


amounti&g to a few doten, or hundreds, or to a few thousand men The figures 
for the wtustnan, and othffarsrestn the battles of the serBiieeath, the eighteenth, 
and the maeteentb cawines are given in Bodart s study Lootarig through these 
figures one sees how systematicallv the figbttsg armies have been mcreasicg 
from the sevEDteenth to the oineteenth centuries. It is probable that the increase 
IS greater than the increase of the populatioii for the same period. See BoDtsr 
cp cU^ pajsim 

SI As I mentioned in my youthful worl. I myself held the same behei but a 
more careful study ^ the fa^ made me change my opinion 

w If one tales the colonial wars of the European countries in the years of 1923 
76 one will have a stSl more conspicuous example of the falseness of the allied 
disappearanceofwarcmelties. Wlndeatjesin Syria. Morocco India, Afghanistan, 
etc. wereshelled anrf the irfinTe pop iila tinn were extgmmated. 

A wonderful ‘humanizing of war mdeed 

•* As a co ntra st to these theones we have the oppt»te ones whose authors try 
earnestly to show that, with a p iogie s s of avflization, the cruelties and the 
seventy of the struggle have not been deoeasmg but mcreasing One of the 
most mterestmg treatise of Iai>d was published by A. N Engelgardt in his 
book Propess as tke Staiultm ef Cndty (Russian) The author collected an 
enormous amount of oiatenal f r om tic histones of the past and the present wars, 
and of the colomzatioo of the natives by the European nations, to prove his 
prmapal thesis. If this cannot be accepted C t is also oae-aded) the work 
at least shows the fallacy of the opposite opinion. As is known, B Kdd, a 
studying the theones, ideologies, bdefs, and tmdenaes of the second half of the 
nineteenth century came to the conchisioD that the West was becoming 
tncompaiably more brutal, warlike aod rapaaous than it had been before. 
Danog penod there 'was a recrudescence of the pagan doctrine of the 
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sirable trend is substituted for the real one So much for this 
point 

Now, as to the forms of the “struggle for existence,” or the 
forms of antagonistic relationship among human beings, they are 
numerous Their classification dqiends upon the purpose of the 
study The majority of the existing classifications represent a 
variety of Tarde’s threefold classification — war, competition, and 
polemics, which approximates Novicow's four forms of strug- 
gle Such are the classifications of G Simmel, of L v Wiese, 
R Park, and E Burgess, E A Ross, and of some others There 
IS no doubt that such a classification embraces only one aspect 
of the problem, and that it is only one out of many possible clas- 
sifications In the first place, it is possible to classify all antago- 
nisms according to their specific characteristics They may be, 
for example, coiiscienftottr and unconscientious , one-sided, as 
when they include only the antagonism between wolves and sheep, 
or they may be i«wfna/, where both parties menace each other, 
absolute, where one party tends to exterminate another physically, 
or relative, where extermination is not necessarily an objective, 
but where subjugation, exploitation, domination, and competition 
of larious kinds enters In the second place, according to “the 
diagnostic symptoms” or “mantfcsfattoiis of antagomstic atti- 
tudes' (fonns) there are antagonistic relations xvar, physical 
fight, competition opposition, polemics, compulsion, coercion, and 
a senes of inimical relationships According to the antagonizing 
units there are antagonisms between tiidiznduals and between 
groups According to the nature of the antagonizing units there 
are antagonisms between stales, nationalities, races, religious 
groups political parties, sex groups, social classes, occupational, 

omnipotence of force,” a return to the rebgion of force cruelty, slaughter, and 
so on Kidd s conclusions are also one-sided, but again they stress the one-sided 
ness of the opposite opinions See Kimi B , Tfce Scwnce 0/ Potorr , Chaps I-III, 
V. K -0/,% 

" Tahde, Soc%al Laivs pp no ff 

* See further the chapter about the fomtal school Competition, opposition, 
and conflict, — such are the pnocipaJ forms mi antagomstic relationship, according 
to L \ Wiese, R Park, and E. Burgess who discriminate between competition 
Cmteraction without social contact) and conflict (interaction with social contact), 
which in Its turn, is divided into war and other I(»ins of conflict E A Ross 
enumerates a senes of opposite fonns see Ross, E A , Pnn«f>i<j 0/ SoctoJojy, 
1923. Chaps XI-XIX 
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economic, ideological groups, and so on This brief enumeration 
shows the poss/bihty of a dnergent classification of human an- 
tagomsms Which of these many possible classifications is to be 
used depends upon the purpose of the study 

4 Social Functions and the Effects of War and Struggle 

How little the phenomena of war and struggle have been stud- 
ied, and how inadequate is our knowledge in this field, is con 
spicuously shown by the existence of two opposite types of 
sociological theory about social functions and the effects of war 
According to one type of theory, war and struggle have been the 
pnncipal factors of human progress and have exerted a senes of 
most beneficial effects ** According to the other t>pe of theory, 
war IS “hell” and has exerted onlv the most disastrous influences 
on various sides of social life ** Both types of opinion are sup- 
ported by prominent soaal thinkers, and the dispute between them 
continues to go on up to this day Let us glance somewhat closer 
at the arguments of both parties Their polemics and arguments 
are usually earned on in the form of "ev^uating” judgments of 

* Compare with J Oelevakys clasafitation of aotagomsms given la bit 
elaborate study Soc%at Anutenums on4 Q«t$ SlruuU in History (Rusaaa) St. 
Petersburg 1910 See other classifications of antagonisms m SoRom, -Syffm 
0/ Soct«laty, Vol I, pp 307-411 Parc, R and Burcbss, E IntrcdueMn, 
Chaps Vlil-IX Savorcvxk P 'Les antagotusmes soctaujc ' 1914, 

I VTI, pp 138-146 See also AnnaUs 6e t InsMut Iniernattonai de i’enolsgtr, 
Vol devoted to the problem of social antagonism, and composed of the 
papers of piomment sodolofists Carver T N Essays *ttSiKVilJusl%ct pp 93- 
97 Cambridge, 1913 

•’ The representative theones of this type are pven by J de Maistre who is 
regarded as the father ot such theones in the cmeteenth century See his 'Con 
^derations sur la France, ' (1790), Chap III ‘Les Soiries de St Petersbouig ’ 
septiline entretien m Oeuvres Vob I V Steikmetz, S P , Die PktlosBphte des 
Kneges CovsTAjrnv A , Le rile svcuflctufoe de la guerre Pans 1 907 Prouohov, 
Za guerre el la pass JaBNS, M Ueber Krteg, Fneden und Ruilur Berlin, 1893 
G Valbert s paper published in the Revue des deux martdes Apnl, 1894 Gtm 
RLOWicz, RATrEXHOTEa, SoMBART W Kneg und Kapxlalismus Munchen 1913 
Vaccaro s, and some oUieis belong also to this group of works as far as they 
explam the ongm of the state, social oiganuation and other social institutions 
through war and struggle G LeBon L Ward and E Renan, not mentioning 
Such apologists of war as F Nietzsche, Bemhardi and others, belong partly to 
this. STHUf., tjSi 

*• Tie representative works of this type are the quoted works of Novicow, 
Nicolai, N hfikhaHovsky, ^opotlan, Afolman Ferrero Afitchell, B Ridd, 
Lapouge, and the worls of O Seeck, V Kelltgg D S Jordan, Nasmith and of 
many oUiers quoted further, not to a l^on of pacifist pamphlets and 

publications. 
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"good” or "bad,” “beneficial” or “harmful”, and the “desirable” 
or "undesirable” influences of war Such a method inevitably 
introduces into the theories a senes of non-scientific conceptions 
They, in their turn, facilitate a misunderstanding between the 
parties, and \ery often shift the dispute from the field of a de- 
scription of the facts as they are, into the field of moral evaluation 
and speculative reasoning In order to avoid such an unscientific 
procedure, I shall split the problem into its important sub prob- 
lems, and, m this way, present a brief summary of what is known 
in this field, what is proved, and what is stiH uncertain 

A war's selection 

Concerning the character of war selection there are two opposite 
theories According to one the selection of war is negative, 
according to the other it is either neutral or positive The first 
theory was brilliantly developed by H Spencer, partly by Darwin, 
and by V de Lapouge (see the chapter about the Racial School) 
and more recently by a series of authors such as J Novicow, 
Nicolai, 0 Seeck, D S Jordan, V Kellogg, Charles Gide and 
many others The argument of this group runs as follows 
Armies, as a general rule, are composed of the “best blood’ of 
the population,— the healthiest, because the unhealthy and the 
physically defective are not taken into an army , the most efficient 
age groups, because the old and children are not recruited, the 
more honest, because criminals are not permitted to enlist m an 
army, and the brightest people mentally, because the mentally 
defective or feebleminded arc excluded from an army Through 
such a selection the army is somewhat superior physically, morally, 
and mentally to the common population of the country During 
a war, it is the army which suffers Josses, the civil population 
either does not suffer at all, or has incomparably fewer losses 
This means that war exterminates the “best blood ’ of a nation 
m a far greater proportion than its “poorer blood ” This means 
that war facilitates a survival of the unfit Exterminating the 
best blood, at the age at which the reproductive capacity of the 

*• A very nch collection of war facts for future studies la this field is pven in 
the works of Vov Bloch, Der Kneg several volumes and EmykSopodu ier 
ATrtcgncissenicfci/len, several volumes and BeejnjT, O , Du ZaU tnt Krteg, 1900. 
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soldiers is far from being exhausted, war exterminates the best 
progenitors of the future generations, — the bearers of the best 
raaal qualities. It favors a propagation of the poorer blood and 
in this way it Is a factor of n^jalive selection and of racial de- 
generation Vaccaro stressed another form of this In a long 
series of facts he has shown that, especially in the past, the con 
querors aimed always to exterminate in the first place the strong 
est, the most courageous, the most intelligent, or the leaders of 
the opposite party The Roman rule parcefe subjectes et 
debellare superhos (spare the submissive and demolish the proud 
men) has been a general rule of almost all wars Such was the 
policy of the Spartans in regard to the strong Helots, of the 
Dorians in regard to conquered native peoples, of the Aryans in 
India, of the Romans in regard to many peoples conquered by 
them The same is true in regard to avil strifes, where each 
victorious party pitilessly exterminates the leaders of the oppo- 
site group, and when success passes from party to party we have, 
as it was m Rome and Greece, a senes of exterminations of the 
leading men of all parties by one another “Since the submis- 
sive, to the exclusion of the brave and upright men, beget chil 
dren, the traits of baseness and servility become fixed in the race ” 
In this way military selection has exterminated millions of the 
best individuals, and through that has facilitated a procreation of 
the poorer elements of the population,— of the innate slaves and 
submissive peoples 

Other negative influences of war and militarism on racial and 
biological composition of the population may be added They 
make a great many wounded soldiers physically defective They 
facilitate various epidemics and sicknesses, and undermine the 
health of the soldiers and population What is more important, 
militansm, even in time of peace, is responsible for a very high 
per cent of venereal diseases, espeaaliy of syphilis, among the 
soldiers Through this it directly contributes to the degeneration 
of the nation Further, war exterminates the officers of an army 
m a greater proportion than the soldiers Officers being superior 
to the soldiers, this means that war again works negatively Such 
*• Vaccaso. ia lu/fa pour I'enstnue ians I kumantU, p 51. Pans. i8q2 
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are the principal considerations of those who maintain that selec- 
tion through international, civil, or any kind of war, is negative 
As the incidence of the death from the wounds and disease of war 
falls not at random on the general population, but on a specially 
selected part of it, namely, its sturdy young and middle aged men, 
and men often not alone of espeaal physical fitness but of unusual 
boldness and loyalty of spirit, and as these deaths may in times of 
severe and protracted wars be very considerable in number and take 
a heavy toll for several or many successive years from this partic- 
ular part of the population, thus lessening materially the share which 
It would otherwise take in the reproduction of the population, it 
would seem to be inevitable in the light of the knowledge of the 
reality of race modification by selection, that serious wars should lead 
to a racial deterioration in. the population concerned 
Such is one of these formulas 

Some of the authors went so far in an evaluation of the nega- 
tive selection of war that they made it responsible for the decay 
of nations Such, for instance, is O Seeck s theorj According 
to it the principal factor of the decay of Rome and Greece was an 
extermination of the best blood of the nations through bloody 
wars and civil strifes The theory is repeated eloquently by 
D S Jordan Later, he and H E Jordan illustrated it through 
a study of the effects of the Civil War on Virginia*^ 

The arguments of the opposite theory, which maintains that 
war selection is either neutral or even positive I shall use for 
aiding my criticism of the theory just outlined Can we say 

" See Novjeow, War and Ils Attfged Benefits, Chap IV Nicolai, op ett , 
Vol I, Chap 3 NaSvutb G,op cti .p 379 Johoah D S The Human Harvest, 
Boston, 1907 Jordan, D S.andH E , nar’s Aflermalh Boston 1914 Gn>E, 
Charles "La reconstitution <Jc ia population franssise Bevue snternalsonai de 
socsologse, 1916 Darwin, L , ‘ On the Stat Enquines Needed after the War in 
Connection With Eugenics, Journal oj Royal Siatisiscol Society, March, 1916, 
Otlet. P , L« J inlerfl rftagMrrrf 1916 KsiOOG V Mslitary Stlectum 

and Race Detenoratum, in Camegie Endotnuent for International Peace Publica 
tions, Oxford, 1916 also ‘Eugenics and Militarism m Problems tn Eugenics, 
•9i2i PP 220-231 SoHOtaN, P , "The Effects of War on Social Life, in Ekono- 
fnijj (Russian) Petrograd, 1922 No * Soct^gyaf Reroiution, Chap XI 
" Kellogg, Mdsiary Selection and Race Deterioration pp 197-198 
*• See Seeck, O , Ceschuhu des Unterfanges 4er anlsten Hell, 3d ed , Berlin, 
1910 Vol I, Chap 3. and throughout six volumes. 

** See Jordan, The Human Haroest, pp 28 B 
“ TVor 3 Aftermath, pp 22 S 
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that the theory of negative selection is sufficiently proved^ In 
the opinion of the writer, there seems to be a considerable portion 
of truth m the theory Nevertheless, some of its propositions 
are questionable, and some others need to be tested further 

In the first place, even if negative selection takes place in 
present day warfare, the same cannot be said certainly about war 
fare m the past In the present warfare, which is carried on with 
poisonous gas, shells, bombs and so on, physical resourcefulness, 
courage, dexterity, intelligence, and cunning may not give any 
preference to the survival of the stronger men of an army Shells, 
gas, and bullets exterminate them as easily as the weak soldiers 
In wars of past history the situation was different It is likely 
that the strong, skilled, dexterous, and clever fighter had then a 
greater chance than a weak soldier to go out of a battle alive 
The reason is that m a fight with arrows, spears, lances, and 'o 
on, such a strong man could mudi better protect himself than a 
weak fighter Furthermore, because of starvation, lack of ne 
cessities, and other suffenngs common in such wars, only those 
who could endure all this could survive, while the weak had to 
perish Moreover, the stronger heroes seem to have had much 
greater chances for procreation (because of greater success among 
women, through polygamy, through the right of the stronger, 
through raping, and so on) than the coward, the weakling, and 
the physically and mentally defective Even the facts indicated 
by Vaccaro are not quite general The leading group very often 
obtained its life and freedom by means of concessions, ransom, 
and other values given to the conquerors at the cost of the masses 
ruled by such leaders These considerations show how complex 
IS the problem, and how difficult it is to find the real effects of 
war selection 

A number of authors indicate that, even at the present time, 
war’s selection is far from being such as it is depicted above 

Also in modem warfare cunning and resourcefulness count for a 
gvBTi* li jvsawj pevbaii!^ ikai .aiArp /lao rvw 

superiority in intelligence is a great asset among fighting men 

*• Compare Ross, E A , Priiiaples tf Soctology pp 386-387 BusHEfc P A, 
Pnncxplfs of Soctoloiy, po 124-125 
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Even m the present trenches, 

the best shots are killing more peoples than the poor shTifir-flce . 
and the best shots will be themselves least often struck So it is 
with other forms of killing It is highly unprobable that supe- 
riority in handling modem weapons is not oirrelated with general 
mental superiority If it be admitted that intelligence is a factor at 
all, then the more intelligent must themselves tend to escape, from 
the mere fact that they tend to do more killmg. 

Furthermore, even m modern wars 

the great mortality is really of advantage to the race, because, within 
the army itself, those who can survive hardship and disease must be 
by nature stronger than those who succumb . In whatever light we 
may view all these difficult questions the great fact remains that 
somehow man has evolved, and he has fought, presumably, half of 
the time If warfare is so deleterious it may be asked How did he 
get where he is ’ We have thus seen how difficult and complicated is 
the philosophy of war Yet roost wnters have been content to take 
one side or the other of the issue, so that we have scarcely begun to 
have a science of the subject” 

C Gini and F Savorgnan add to these considerations a new 
one If, m regard to men, war s negative selection is true, its 
harm is compensated for through the positive selection of females 
due to war Owing to the extermination of the males, the num- 
ber of men decreases , and, because of this, the "supply” of females 
increases Not all of them can now have a chance to be married 
and ha%e children Thanks to a "dearth” of males, only the 
relatively better females are now married The poorest among 
them who could have married had the war not taken place, now 
remain outside the ‘‘procreators ’ of the future generations Thus, 
negative selection among males is aimpensated for by positive 
selection among females, because in detecmimng the qualities of 
the offspring, the female parent counts as much as the male 

" Woods, F A,cp nf , pp Compare Holwes, S J , Slud^^i in Evolu- 

tion and Euimtes, N Y, 1923 SwMfcE* W O, lYar and Oth^ Essays, 1911, 
Pqpevoe, P , and Johnson, R K , op ciI Chap XVI 

** Gini, C , "The War from the Eugenic Pomt of View,*’ ui Eugentos in Race and 
State, pp 430 ff, Baltimore, 1921, Savobgnav, F, 'La gerra e reugenica,” 
toctmlia, June 1926 
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Dr Steinmetz states generally that the losses and the negative 
selection of war are greatly exaggerated On the basis of the 
losses of the Franco-Pnjssian War, he tries to show that they 
are less than the normal fluctuation of the mortality rate from 
year to year Under such conditions it is impossible to talk about 
the deterioration of a race through war Besides, m modern 
wars about three-fourths of the losses are due to epidemics and 
only about one fourth to warfare This means that the stronger 
men survive while the weaker die Other authors indicate that 
statistics and facts do not corroborate the statements of the oppo- 
site theory If negative effects were noticed by Villerme and B 
de Chateauneuf,®" m contrast to their findings R Livi did not 
find any trace of such deleterious effects on the Italian soldiers 
born in the years of war and after them ” To the same conclusion 
came Cohgnon m his study of the French recruits of 1892 from 
Dordogne who were born in the year of war and revolution ** A 
similar conclusion was reached by O Ammon in his study of 
the Badenese recruits of the early nineties F Savorgnan 
found that the per cent of the still born children and the death 
rate of the babies did not increase, and the weight of the new- 
born babies did not deaease in the years from 1914 to 1919 m 
comparison i\ith the years from 1906 to 1914** On the other 
hand, Claassen and some others have found that the per cent of 
defective recruits in Germany has been systematically increasing 
from 1902 to 1913, though the period from 1879 to 1892 and 
later was the period of peace in the history of Germany This 
means that a degeneracy in the vitality of a population may take 
place m the most peaceful times These factual studies make 
“ Phtlosephte dts Kruges, pp 71 ff 

VlLLEimt, L, “Memoire sur Ja taiUe de I'homme en France, ’ in Annales 
dhypem pvhltqut, I* sene, t I, pp 351-399, 18*9 bs Cbateauheut, B, 
Essat stir la merlaJtU, tl/ut , 1 “ sene, t X, pp 239-316, 1833 
*' Livi, R , Antropometna mtltiarr, Vol II> pp 89 ff , Rome, 1905 
“ CoLlGNON, R , ' Anthropologie de la France," Dordogne, ^femo^rt de 
de Anlhropelogte de Forte, sene III, t I, 1894 

“Ammow, O , Zur Arttkrcpdffgte 4 er BaSener, 1899, Jena, Savobcxah, F., 
cti , pp 419-426 

“ClAASSEN, W, "Die Abnehmeode Knegstuchtiikeit in Deutschen Rech," 
Atc\ J Rassen und Gesettschajte Btolotu,Wol VI, 1909 pp 73-77 Vol VIII, 

1911, p 786 Vol X, 1913. p 584 Suni^ results were found m France and in 

England before the War and dunng the War in regard to the recruits bom and 
brought up in the period of peace 
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the discussed theory still more questionable Moreover Steinmetz 
brings out two reasons in the endeavor to show that even if war 
selection is m some degree negative this harm is far counter 
balanced by war s positive effects Following the opinion of 
Plutarch Polybius Aristotle Machiavelh Vico and of many 
others he claims that the peacetime selaition is negative also It 
leads to vice loss of virility and to a survival of the people who 
are far from being the best blood of the nation Peaceful com 
petition leads to a regressive selection too This claim is not 
entirely denied even by those who like Mallock Jentsch Fern 
Ploetz Woltmann and others insist upon the negative character 
of war selection Therefore it is questionable which of these 
two negative selections (of war and of peacetime) is more harm 
ful and regressive 

War that shatters her slain 

And peace that grinds them as gram 

What however is especially important is that war is an instru 
ment in the selection of the groups — a selection whose impor 
tance is far greater than that of the selection of individuals Like 
K Pearson Steinmetz contends that among men there is not only 
a struggle among individuals going on but among groups also 
Which of the two groups is better more resourceful more mtel 
ligent and therefore more entitled to survive could not be decided 
without war War is the instrument of group selection It is 
the only test serving this purpose and the test which is adequate 
because it tests at once all forces of the belligerent groups their 
physical power then intelligence their sociality and their moral 
It} The victory is the result of a mobilization of all the forces 
of a nation Th“ conqueror is always he who shall fatally con 
quer on the basis of the superionty of ail his forces Without 
war such a group «ielecttoii wo ild be impossible Sans guerre 
tout le mond deviendratl ruse dur et facbe comme les Jmfs 

*• Steivmetz Xa guerre moyen de sflect on collect ve n CONSTAimv A 
ie rcU soctologn dt la guerre pp *68 B See above about Lapouge s social selec 
tons theory See Mallock, tV H Aruloemcy ami Evoluiujn Jx>ndc7n 1898 
JevTscH SoeialausUse 1898 L Dte Darmntsche Tketrte und 

SoctaJtsmyj i8<iq HAVC*An DaratiMsm end Race P ogress i8g6 
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d’aujourd’hut ” Compared with this positive group selection, 
the negative results of individual selection through war become 
quite insignificant. 

The above shows that the diaracter of war selection is much 
more complex than it is usually supposed to be On the basis of 
what we now know about it, it is impossible to agree either with 
the “cursers” or the “praisers” of war selection The truth seems 
to he somewhere between these two one-sided theories 

B war’s effects on the health of the population 

Somewhat more certain seems to be war’s influence on the 
health of a population, especially when the war is long and stren- 
uous The disorganization of economic conditions, and the in- 
crease of hardships make the satisfaction of primary necessities 
more difficult , and, m connection with this, tends to increase vari- 
ous epidemics, ailments, and sicknesses In regard to venereal 
diseases the increase seems to be certain In regard to epidemics 
of plague, influenza, cholera, typhus, etc., especially in the past, 
their increase could not be questioned A great many medieval 
wars were followed by various epidemics The same seems to be 
true even m regard to modem wars, including the World War,*' 
though the modern sanitary and hygienic measures have consid- 
erably decreased the chances for, and the severity of, epidemics 
Less certain is the war influence on nervous or mental diseases 
Several studies have found an increase and credited it to war,'* 
but the data have always been fragmentary and incomplete 
Where war hardships are great, a decrease in the weight of new- 

*♦ Steinmeiz, La Guerre, pp 741, aji. Chap III, also "Les sflections mdividu- 
eVes ou coroUaires, ’ in Ann^t de I’lHSIUui Interrmiumai de Goctelogte, Vot IV, 
1898 

See Kellogg, ep cU Tuberculosis mcreased m the years of the World 
War, but after its end decreased ajiaio Handbuck d smalen Hygiene, Vol III, 
pp 200-207, Berlin, 1926 

•• It IS enough to mention the post war influenaa which swept throughout all 
belligerent (and neighboring) countries 

** See, for instance, OmilfOEK, JHoralstaltsUi, 1881, p 68. Gorovoi-ShalTAK, 
“Mental Diseases Under the Existing Conditions,'' (Russian), the Journal oj 
Psyeholofy, Neurology, and Eipenmenlal PtycMogy, (Russian), 1922, pp 34 ^ • 
OsiPOFF, “hfental Diseases in Petrograd," m Tmtlia of Ike Ileallk-Commtsjartal, 
1919, Nos 7-12 (Russian), Soecknice, Anna, "Knegseinfluss auf jugendhche 
Psychopathen," dreAip/ur pjyciw/ne, Jahigaag 24, Bd 70, pp 172-186 See 
there other references 
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born babies, an increase m the per cent of still bom children, and 
an increase of various deformities and ailments due to the abnor- 
mal conditions are probable But again this is likely to be only 
one side of the complex picture There may be several opposite 
influences which, however, scarcely counterbalance the above ef- 
fects From the standpoint of the future of the race, these 
negative influences, with the exception of venereal diseases are 
scarcely important Elimitiating possibly the weakest elements 
of a population, they may be even beneficial from the standpoint 
of racial selection But again, all these statements are still to be 
tested, and now represent only more or less probable hypotheses 

C INFLUENCE OF WAR ON VITAL PROCESSES 
In this field the effects of war, at least of modern wars are 
more certain They are as follows With the beginning of war, 
the death rate of the whole population of a belligerent country 
begins to go up, and rises until the end of the war After its 
termination it abruptly goes down, and sometimes falls below that 
of the pre war level, but within one, two, or three years after 
the termination, it returns to pre war level and assumes the pre 
■war trend of movement The marriage rate falls at the begin 
nmg of a war, continuing this movement until the end, when it 
suddenly jumps up to the pre war level, as a result of the many 
marriages which were postponed because of the war Within 
one or two years, however, it returns to the pre war level and 
resumes its pre war trend In a somewhat similar way the divorce 
rate fluctuates The birth rate begins to fall nine months after 
the beginning of war, and goes on decreasing up to nine months 
after its termination, when it jumps up above the pre war level as 
a result of the great increase of marriages in the post war jears 
but within one or two years it returns to its pre war level assum 
ing Its pre-war trend In details this scheme varies from country 
to country, and from war to war, but, m essentials, such was the 
fluctuation of the vital processes in the belligerent countries in 
the cases of the World War, the Prussian Danish War, 1864, 
the Prussian Austrian War, 1866 the Napoleonic Wars . the 
Crimean War , the Franco Prussian War, 1870-71 , the Russian 
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Turkish War, 1877 78, the Serbian Bulganan War, 1885, the 
Balkan War, 1912 13, the Russian Japanese War, 1904-5; the 
CimI War of the United States, and some others ** 

D INFLUENCE OF WAS OS ECONOMIC PHENOMENA 

In this field the pnnapal effects of war are a waste of wealth 
(in the form of capital and human material) and an extraordinary 
shifting of It from soaety to society, and from group to grouo 
withm the same soaety As does any large enterprise, war 
requires a great mobihaation of wealth Furthermore, war 
destroj’s aties, factones, and other economic \alues In this 
sense it maj be regarded as a waste If w'C agree to estimate 
an adult indi%ndual at 32,000 francs (as is done by some econo- 
mists) then a loss of 20,000,000 individuals m war means a loss 
of 640,000,000,000 francs In brief, the wasteful character of 
war may scarce!) be questioned” The nesct general effect of 
war IS an extensile redistribution of wealth among soaeties, and 
among the groups and individuals of the same soaety It is 
marufest in the shifting of the wealth of a conquered group to 
the conquerors, from the belligerent countries to neutral ones, 
in the economic rum of some groups in fa\or of others of the 
same soaet) , and in an impoienshment of the masses and an 
attendant enrichment of some individuals In bnef, war always 
IS an important factor in the shifting or displacement of wealth 

♦•See the figures m my “The Influence of War," in No 1 19*2, 

Petiograd, Russia Sobokw, ‘TnAnence of the World War upon Divorces, ’ 
Jmimai Apfiud Socy^gy 1935 No t Wolfe, A. B ‘Econonuc Conditions 
and the Birth Rate after the War ' JotmuU */ Pehttcal Etenomy, June, 1917 
NoTostliKT S A , “War and Movement of Vital P r oce ss es, (Russian) 
Obsehestfenny I rack, Jan., 1915 Nnov, S W , “War and Nabo^ Vital Sta 
tisbcs,” Journal ej Ike Royal Statutual Society, June, 1916 See other data in 
the vefi ^own works of G v htayr Levasseur, and Cauderher Less certain 
IS the fact, accepted by some Etabstiaans, (e g , by Oetbngen) that m the post- 
war years there is an extraoidinarily high proportion in the births of males, as a 
compeosabon for the males extemunated m war la the last war such a phe- 
nomenon was not oobced. 

® The purely economic hteiature m «hts fidd is enormo u s. About the general 
i m ii- effects of war see Nicouu, op at , VoL I Chap IV Novicow, 11 at 
Chap V Boac H “Human Capital and the Cost of the War,” Journal Royal 
SlaJtslual Socvly. Jam, 1916 Otlet P.op eti.pp 26 ff Bogabt, E L. Cost 
eftke ITor Robinsov, E Van D , "War aid Eco n omics,' in Cabves's Son^gy 
and Seoai Progress Chap IX. 
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ent moment this role of war seems to be certain, and is recognized 
by a great many investigators *® 

F THE UOSAL EFFECTS OF WAR 

Concerning this problem, opinions vary from the most positive 
apology for war to its most positive damnation Let us briefly 
survey what m these opposite theories is more or less certain, 
and what is a speculation 

War, Brutalisation and Corruption — 

Neither circumstances nor human beings become better in the 
time of peace , it is from war, which may become more rare, that 
we must expect progress From a biological standpoint, ag- 

gressiveness has been a condition necessary for progress 

Without It man could not emerge from his animal state, because 
he would be exterminated by other species Without war an up- 
ward movement within humanity would not be possible, because 
any means of finding out which social group is superior and 
which IS inferior would be absent A long or eternal peace would 
make man an exclusively egotistical creature, without virility, 
courage, altruism, or bravery Such a man would be entirely 
effeminated, and corrupted to the very heart of his nature De- 
generation, effeminacy, idleness, corruption,— such would be the 
results of an eternal peace Such are the arguments of the 
defenders of the beneflaal effects of war on mans conduct and 
behavior 

War, an appeal to brute force, is always a degradation, a descent 
into the animalism that demoralizes the victors, as well as the van 
quished Bloodshed produces international hatred, and interna- 
tional hatred produces the most baleful evils War is the most 

“ See Steinustz, Phtlcs iei Krutti, pp *7 ff , SoaoDN, Cnmt and Punish- 
mens, pp *16-347 GmoiKCs, F, Demotraey and Emptrt, 1901, pp 354 2 
Keller, A G. Through WarlaPeate.H Y.1918 Vincent, G E, TheRivalry 
of Social Groups, ' Amencan Journal Sonalogy VoL XVI, pp 471-484 Case, 

C , Outhnes of Inlroduetory Socioiogy, Chap XXX, N Y , 1924 SCMNER W G > 
War and Other Essays New Haven, 1911. Cwuplowice L., Der Rasseniampf. 
Innsbruck, 1883, (see about Gumplowica the chapter on the SocioIoftsUc School) 
Vaccaro, Les bases, passim Busbee, ep al. pp 130 S See, however, the 
opposite opinions of several writers in NasKiTB, Chaps. III-VI, Todd, A J. 
Theories of Soevd Progress, Chap XIX 

"Steinuetz La guerre, p 2S8, Chap I 
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active cause of our backwardness and mental stagnation It brutal- 
izes a man, strips him of all really human ethics, turns him into a 
beast, and enbrely demoralizes him 
Such IS the opposite opinion ^ 

I think that the mere contrasting of these opinions is sufficient 
to show their mutual fallacies Steinmetz is right in maintaining 
that aggressiveness was necessarj for man to survive and rise 
above an animal level , but it scarcely follows from this that cour- 
age and virility can be displayed only in the form of slaughtenng 
other men, that war does not have any brutalizing effects, or that 
m peaceful cooperation no progress is possible Novicow is right 
m maintaining that war demoralizes human beings greatly, but 
one fails to see how man really could survive by being quite paci- 
Bstic and non aggressive It is doubtful also that a safe and 
eternal peace is always benefiaal Still more questionable is it 
that war has not been instrumental m an increase of altruism and 
social devotion within at least a fighting group 
In brief, both sides are one-sided in their sweeping state 
ments, and the truth again seems to lie somewhere between these 
extremes 

Cnmtncdtty and IFar— The influence of war on criminality 
represents one of the bases for a judgment concerning its moral 
effects Does war favor or check criminality^ The answer is that 
we do not know There have been several statistical studies of 
the problem , they have shown that, for instance, in Germany in 
the years of 1866 (the Austria Prussian War) of 1871 
(Franco Prussian War), in France in 1830 and 1871, the number 
of crimes decreased abnormally On the other hand, there are 
some data (principally concerning defeated countries) which show 
a sudden, though quickly passing, increase of criminality in the 
years of war*® This suggests that there is probably no general 
rule, and that the character of war effects depends greatly on 
” Novicow, War, pp 72, 74. Chap VIII 

“ See VON May*. G , op nl. Vol III. PP 947-949 . Starkb W , Verirechen 
uytd VerbrecluT tn Preussm tS$4-7S. Berlin, 1384, pp 63 £f Ptjdrattn tot de 
sfeUulwi wn tfederland N V No ajl Isvxsssu*, E , in pofidatton fran/;aue, 
Vol II, pp 442-445 CoSKE, A • Essai sor la cnfmaaliW." Journal des hono. 
ntsus, 1868. (January) , , - 

•’BovkKET, A , La cnminaJiti en Frontt et m Ilaiie, 1884 pp 42, 47, 114 
SocijiTT, J , Cnmtnaliti en France, 1884. P *5 
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many conditions such as whether the war is successful whether 
It IS carried on m the territory of the country or in that of the 
enemy, whether it is accompanied by a great economic disorgani 
zation, whether it is popular among the people of the nation 
and so on This is confirmed bv F Zahn s study which did not 
find any uniform effect of the World War on the criminality of 
various countries ” Furthermore it is necessary to add that a 
decrease of criminality in time of war may also be due to the fact 
that many of the would be criminals are enlisted in the army, and 
there find a full opportunity to satisfy their criminal proclivities 
m the form of heroic military exploits This consideration is 
supported by the fact that in France and in Germany as soon 
as the war of 1870-71 was over criminality began to go up 
again The above seems to be true of avil and revolutionary 
strifes also which are likely to be much worse in this respect than 
international wars 

Granting that the hypothesis 1$ true that sometimes war is fol 
lowed by a decrease of criminality Tarde seems to give an excel 
lent interpretation of the fact when he says 

The effect of militarism is to exhaust the cnminal passions scat 
tered through every nation to purify them m concentrating them 
and to justify them by making them serve to destroy one another 
under the superior form which they thus assume After all is said 
and done war enlarges the sphere of peace as crune formerly used 
to enlarge the sphere of honesty This is the irony of history” 

As to the influence of military service and discipline on the 
criminality of the soldiers in time of peace there seems to be no 
reason to think that it is noticeably positive or negative The 
attempts to show a greater cnintnaltty of the soldiers as compared 
with that of the common population are unreliable 

IVar and Soaal and AtiH Social Forms of Conduct — After all 
criminal actions are only a small fraction of the socially and mor 

” See Zahv F “Knegsknimnabtat StkmoUert Jahrbvck Jur Ceseliiebung 
pp 243-871 47 Jahrgang 1924 

« Tarde G Fenai PktUsopky p 422 Boston 1912 pAMfEtEE M Crtmtn- 
clogy pp 99-102 N Y 1923 

"Sorokin P Tke Sactototy RmAulvm pp 146-147 Chap IX 

" Tarde Fenol Philosophy p 422 

" See Lokbroso C^Crtue lu Causes end Semtdtes pp 201-202 Boston 191I 
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ally relevant actions What is war's influence on the total group 
of such forms of conduct? Here again the truth probably lies 
somewhere between the apologies of the enthusiastic admirers of 
war and the curses of the war-haters The admirers claim that 
war is an efficient school of altruism, solidarity for death and life, 
and of “a cure by iron which strengthens humanity ” The war- 
haters claim that war is the school of an exclusive egotism, bestial- 
ity, servility, brutality, harshness, slaughter, and of all imaginable 
mortal sms Both of these extreme views cannot stand even a 
quite superficial test If the first opinion were true, the nations 
like the Swiss, the Dutch, and the Belgian, (before 1914) which 
did not have any war during two or three generations, would be 
the most egotistical and corrupted The reality does not corrobo- 
rate such an expectation If the second opinion were true, the 
belligerent nations, especially m a period of a long time war, 
would be the most anti-social and beast-hke The reality also docs 
not support such an opinion The Romans in the fifth, the fourth, 
and the third centuries B C were almost continually at war, while 
the Greeks in the time of the Greek-Persian war> also were m an 
incessant warfare, and yet we cannot say that the morals and 
sociality Within their own nations were weakened On the con 
trary, their inner-group sociality, morals, sacrifices for the sake 
of the country, the relative purity of the mores, lack of corrup- 
tion, and so on, at that period were conspicuous What is true 
of these groups is true of many other groups and individuals 
There are “professional soldiers ’ who display all the harsh and 
ruffian qualities of an anti-social creature, and there are soldiers 
tvho are highly moral and social There are cases m which war, 
especially an unsuccessful one, has demoralized a society, and 
there are cases of the opposite character It is enough to con 
front the opposing arguments to see their mutual fallacies A 
really scientific study must pass over emotional speculations, and 
get busy with the facts to be able to say what kind of war, under 

” See, for instance, the <inoted worlcs of Steinioets and Valbert 

” See, for instance, Novicow's War, Chap VIII, Nrcot.Ai, op o! , Chaps. HI, 

Vf.pasnm Nasmith, 0/) cil , Chap IV and almost all pacifist publications, and 
of the pubbcations of the Camegie Endowment for International Peace, 
'’hjch represent nothing but propaganda iciapped into pseudo-scientific dressy 
Wuch nearer to the truth are the views developed in StMvEi Keu-ek, Th< 
ixitnee ef Soculy, Vol I, pp. 397 B 
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what conditions, when, and in what respect, facilitates man’s anti- 
socialization and society’s demoralization, when, under what con- 
ditions, and what kind of war produces the opposite effects 
Such studies are almost ladctng up to this time 

G INFLUENCE OF WAR ON POLITICAL ORGANIZATION 

Possibly the most important generalization in this field was set 
forth by H Spencer, m his theory of the militant and the indus 
trial type of societj The essentials of Spencer s theory are first, 
that war and militarism lead to an expansion of governmental 
control, second, to its centralization, third, to its despotism, 
fourth, to an increase of social stratification, and fifth, to a 
decrease of autonomy and self government of the people In 
this way, war and militarism tend to transform a nation into 
an army, and an army into a nation Peace tends to call forth 
the opposite results a decrease of governmental interference, an 
increase of the people’s liberty and self-government, a weakening 
of social and political stratification, and decentralization The 
reasons for such effects of war are as follows Other conditions 
being equal, in a war the nation turned into an army and con 
trolled by a powerful government has more chances to conquer 
than a nation m which everybody acts as he likes, and in whi^ a 
strong control centralization, and coordination of the activities 
of Its members is lacking Furthermore military education, train- 
ing, and discipline inculcate the habit of unquestioning obedience 
in the “rank and file, ’ and that of control in the higher authon 
ties The very nature of the army, for the sake of victory, re- 
quires such a hierarchical and autocratic organization Besides, 
the h f e in military barracks is one in whidi soldiers are controlled 
by the higher authorities They do not have, and cannot have, 
a considerable amount of freedom and self-control All this 
tends to ingraft into a nation which has many and long wars the 
habits of “military discipline, obedience on the part of the sub- 
ordinated, and a despotical control on the part of the commanding 
authorities This, in its turn, contributes to the expansion, cen 
tralization, and despotic character of governmental control Such 
are the essential processes tending to be brought about by war 
and militansm Being such, they, however, may assume various 
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trahzation of governmental control (whether in a “reactionary” 
or “communistic and socialistic” dress) on the other, seems to be 
tangible indeed This does not mean that it may not sometimes 
be checked by the interference of a speafic factor or that militar- 
ism IS the only factor of these phenomena There certainly are 
other factors, and among them an especially important role is 
played by the impoverishment of a society This, however, does 
not annul the correlation so brilliantly outlined by Spencer ’* 
Besides the past historical data, it has been conspicuously cor- 
roborated by the last war, and by the post-war years We have 
had an extraordinary expansion of governmental control in all 
belligerent countries There has been a rise in the success of 
socialist and communist parties which led in Russia, in Hungary, 
Bavaria, and so on, to the “Militant Communist Dictatorship” 
and to socialist governments in many other countries We have 
seen, further, how, with the (emiination of the War and its post- 
war effects, and with the pacification of societies, the success of 
these groups in all these societies began to dimmish The des- 
potic character of the groups' policies, and their unlimited com- 
munism (m Russia) began to become more and more moderate, 
until there remains very little of it even m Russia, and even 
there, the capitalist system, private property, and freedom of citi- 
zens and other characteristics of an ‘ industrial” societv, have been 
considerably re-established through the hands of the communists 
themselves 

In brief, Spencer’s generalization seems to be valid m its cssen 
tials 


H WAR, REVOLUTION, AND REFORM MOVEMENTS 
Their interrelation has been studied little Nevertheless there 
seems to be a tangible correlation between these two phenomena, 

’• Such are the conclusions to which the wnter has come in the process of his 
own study of the social effects of nnbtansn. impovenshment, of the factors of an 
expansion of governmental control, socialisin, and communism See Sorokin, 
The EJecti 0} ftar on 3«xiJ L»ye. Pcossiatb Jwwim ‘-^uipirwnb’nilrtaA uni SA 
pansion of Governmental Control,” Amencan Journal 0] Soctdoiy Sept 1926 
•Famine and Ideology, ' Ekonomul. (Russian), No 5 19*2. Petrograd War 
and Mihtanzation or Communization ol Society" (Russian) ArUtnmje Dth, 
Nos I-IV 1922, Petropnd The SoetoloeJ af Chaps XIII-XV See 

also the indicated works of Sumner, Pflhlmaiin and Pareto 
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especially between an unsuccessful war and revolution Such 
a war is m a great many cases followed by revolution (in 1917* 
18 m Austna, Turkey, Hungary, Germany, Russia, Bulgaria, 
GTCece.and so on) , in 1905 in Russia, in 1912 in Turkey, m 1870- 
71 in France, and in a great many other cases in various countries 
during the previous centuries On the other hand, many re\oIu 
tions have led to wars Genendly they tend to breed each other 
The reasons for this are quite comprehensible An unsuccessful 
war means that the soaety’s organization could not meet the test 
of war, and that it consequently needs a reconstruction Through 
its calamities it breeds a dissatisfaction m the masses, and stirs 
them to revolt against the existing conditions, especially against 
the political regime Hence, revolution as a result of a military 
defeat On the other hand, revolution itself tends to change so 
radically the existing relationships within such a society and out- 
side of it that It endangers the most important interests of many 
social groups within, and outside of, that society Such an antag- 
onism IS likely to result in civil or international war as the final 
method of solution for such antagonisms ** Hence war as a re 
suit of revolution, and their functional relationships This corre- 
lation has been studied very little, but its existence seems to be 
probable 

Even when there is no revolution after or during a war, it, 
nevertheless, is followed by many a social reform and reconstruc 
tion War, especially a great or long war inevitably causes so 
many and so great changes, through the very fact of its exist 
cnee that no society can go on without alterations of its social 
machinery” or repme Whether these alterations are good or 
bad is a matter of personal taste, but that they follow war, and 
that war facilitates them can scarcelv be doubted 


I WAR AND SOCIAL MOBILITY 

The above is corroborated in another form The mobility of 
social objects, values, and individuals in time of war and imme- 
diately after, seems to become extraordinarily intensive War is 
2n “accelerator” of the horizontal, as well as the vertical shifting 


“SeeSoRonv The Socvjloty of PP 3365 , _ 

* Se« an analysis ol tins problem m my 5i>c»Io{y ef Rmlvtum Chap XV IL 
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of soaal objects and individuals from one soaal status to another 
Soaal dimbing from the poor to the wealthy classes, from the 
lower to the higher strata, from disfranchised to the privileged 
groups , and the reverse process of a social sinking of individuals 
and groups, is more intensive m time of war than in time of 
peace The same is true in regard to the shifting from occupa 
tion to occupation, from one temtonal community, political party, 
or ideological group, to another In this respect war plays the part 
of a fire which makes the particles of water in a kettle boil and 
move much faster The same may be said of the vertical and hon- 
zontal mobility of social objects and values, (mores, fashions, 
beliefs, ideologies, opinions, tastes, and so on) They change and 
arculate within a society, and among societies, much faster in time 
of war than m time of peace A quick and substantial modifica- 
tion of the “habits and mores ' of a society, and various epidemics 
of “phobies” m time of war and immediately after have been 
many times observed, though th^ are oidy partial manifestations 
of this general phenomenon ** 

J WAR AND CHANCE OF OPINIONS, ATTITUDES, AND DISPOSITIONS 
The above intensification of the mobility of soaal objects 
through war may be observed also in a sharp and quick change of 
opimons (ideologies and speech reactions) and attitudes of the 
people with the beginning of war and after it At the present 
moment we have several excellent studies in this field, such as 
A L Lowell’s, W Lippmann’s, and some other works Presi 
dent Lowell well described this process 

When avilians enlist in time of war their change of attitude takes 
place, not after long expenence of army life and of battles, but al 
most at once , and it is due to a new orientation a recognition of a 
different and paramount object, transcending m immediate impor 
tance the former ones It is the result, in short, of a radical change 
m the focus of attention Moreover the change of sentiment is 

not confined to the army The men and vromen who stay at home 
also assume a new attitude on the outbreak of a war that requires 
a great national effort They are often no less ready than soldiers to 
restnct liberty They do not shudder at reports of the loss of thou 
“ See the data in Sorokin Social MeMitj Chaps XVII-XIX and passim 
jnd Lowell, A L. op at Chaps. V— VII 
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Such is a modern formula of the opinion Another opinion 
was long ago formulated by J de Maistre Following Euripides 
and Machiavelli, he says 

The best fruits of human nature, arts, sciences, great enterprises, 
great conceptions, and virile virtues, prosper especially m time of war 
It IS said that nations reach the pealc of their grandeur only after 
long and bloody wars The climax of Greek civilization was reached 
in the terrible epoch of the Peloponnesian War; the most bnihant 
period of Augustus followed immediately after the Roman cml wars 
and proscriptions The French Genius was bred by the wars of the 
League, and was polished by that of the Fronde All great men 
of the time of Queen Anne (1665-1714) were bom amidst a great 
political commotion In brief, they say that blood is a fertilizer of 
the plant which is called Genius I wonder whether they understood 
well when they say that "arts are the frtcnds of peace " Anyhow it 
would be necessary at least to explain and to clarify the statement 
because I do not see anything less pacifistic than the periods of Alex- 
ander the Great and Perides, that of Augustus, Leo X. Francois I, 
Louis XIV and Queen Anne ” 


These warring periods were marked by an extraordinary progress 
of science arts, and philosophies, and of all kinds of intellectual 
achievement A more modem formulation of the same idea is 
as follows “Unending peace would plunge all nations into a 
dangerous lethargv ” (Valbert, op at , p 692) “The cer- 
tainty of peace would, before the expiration of half a century, 
engender a state of corruption, and decadence more destructive of 
men than the worst wars” (Melchior de Vogue) 

It IS easy to see the faJIaaes of either of these opinions We 
know for instance that Japan, before its reformation, enjoyed 
a period of peace during almost three hundred years under the 
shogunate of Tokugawa And yet it did not corrupt it, nor did 
It render the country incapable of rnaking wonderful progress 
when necessity came Nations like Switzerland, Holland, Nor- 
way, and Sweden have been enjoying peace during the last cen- 
tury, and yet their proportional contribution to the arts and 


“ Novtcow, War, p 59, Chap Vll. Nnxuz, op eit , Chaps II-IV NASiirTH, 
op ei/, Chaps V-VII Todd, cp csl.Chap XIX 

" os Maistsb, j , Oewrei, VoL 1 , pp 36-37 See the whole of Chapter Hi 
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sciences has not been less than that of many belligerent countries 
We have also witnessed that the last war has considerably checked, 
at least temporarily, scientific and intellectual activities There is 
no doubt also that war exterminates many scientists and literary 
men It puts many obstacles in the way of creative intellectual 
activity In brief, there is some truth m the statements of the war 
critics, but not m all of them If the theory of de Maistre were 
quite wrong, the facts indicated by him could not have taken place 
However, they happened, and, more than that the correlation 
between the war periods and the extraordinary number of the 
great men of genius born in such a period, or immediately after 
it, seems to exist and is tangible in a much larger number of 
cases than those which are mentioned by de Maistre 

Furthermore, we have seen that nations have been spending 
more time in war than in peace If the influence of war were 
so deleterious as depicted by its critics, an intellectual progress 
could not possibly have taken place , but this happened Further 
more it is rather obvious that intellect counts a great deal in war 
At such a time it is stimulated up to its limits in a specific direc- 
tion Its achievements for the purposes of war have almost 
always been used for quite peaceful purposes, and have con- 
tributed to intellectual progress in general By its strong stim 
ulation, excitement, and extraordinary conditions, the war 
situation has been responsible for the enlargement of human 
knowledge In these and similar ways, war has exerted some 
beneficial effects on the development of sciences and arts If 
there had been no war we certainly would not have had either the 
Odyssey, Iliad, Mahabharaia, Makbet, or a great many other 
poems, paintings, sculptures, architectural beauties, songs sym- 
phonies, verses, and other works of ait which have been inspired 
by war The same is true of a great many inventions beginning 
"ith various arms, and ending with aeroplanes, tanks, and poison 
gas 

This does not mean that we must dose our eyes to the negative 
effects of war. it means only that the war influence is exceed 
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ingly complex and cannot be accurately described by a simple 
one-sided formula of its apologists or slanderers 

L GENERAL CONCLUSION ABOUT THE EFFECTS OF WAR 
The above survey shows that there is a senes of correlations 
between the war phenomena, taken as an independent variable, 
and various aspects of soaal life taken as the dependent variable 
Some of these correlations are seemingly certain and more or less 
studied Some others, however, have been investigated little as 
yet, and represent guesses rather than scientific propositions The 
authors have philosophized and moralized too much and have 
studied objectively the facts in this field too little If sociolo- 
gists are going to promote our knowledge of war phenomena, they 
will have to quit moralizing (there are too many people who en- 
joy this business) and turn to a real study of the phenomena 
Otherwise we are doomed to remain in the kingdom of half- 
truths 


S War's Factors 

In the above, war has been taken as an independent variable 
and Its "funaions ’ have been traced Now we may ask what are 
Its factors or, in other words, what are the "variables” whose 
“function” is war What phenomena facilitate the appearance 
of war and its increase, and what phenomena have the opposite 
results’ 

This part especially of the sociology of war and of conflict, 
has been little investigated We have dozens of varied theories 
which try to answer the question, yet the majority of them have 
scarcely any scientific value In the first place, we have a senes 
of theones whose answer consists in a mere reference to the 
“universal law of struggle” or to the "law of the struggle for 
existence ” It is evident that sudi explanations do not contnb 
ute anything We may grant that such a universal law exists, 
but the point is why, in a certain soaety at a certain period, there 
IS no war, and wliy, in the same soaety at anofner period, war 
breaks out, expands, grows, and after some time, ends The 
“universal law” does not help at all in answering the problem. 
A second variety of theones is represented by numerous “in- 
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stinctive” theonsts Their general trait is that the> look for 
the ultimate source of war m the fidd of instincts Accordinglj, 
we have “war instincts ’ and "patnotism instincts” as theories 
of war’s causes The “war instinct’ is sometimes regarded as 
being similar to the “fighting mstinct, as in the writings of 
Nicolai,®'* but in other cases the two are regarded as something 
quite different** Other authors indicate a ‘fighting instinct” 
or an “instinct of pugnacity” as the source of war, (VV Mc- 
Dougall, H R Marshall, P Bo\et, and E A Ross) Some 
soaologists indicate a “herd instinct as indirectlj responsible for 
the existence of war (W Trotter) ** Sociologists and ps)chol 
ogists, hke Steinmetz, G T W Patrick, W H R Rivers, W 
A White, and some others indicate several varied instincts re* 
sponsible for war, regarding it either as an outcome or as a drive 
for “rejuvenation.” stimulated b> a superabundance oi the social 
bonds imposed b) a social life and various social rules which 
finallj repress the source of life itself, or as a form of relaxation 
from those conientional rules which through their drudgerj, 
monotonj, and repression, tend to turn man into an automaton, 
or as an outlet for a satisfaction of the innate drives of anger, 
Tvanderlust, the military spirit, courage the spirit of adventure 
{Milt, lyagelust, Grausamketi) and so on *■* Some others have 
tned to connect war wnth hunger and the impossibility of satis 
fpng the primary necessities oi man or with an increase in the 
number of obstacles before such a satisfaction ** 


" See Nicta,« »p m , Vol. I pp ao ff. 

" Woods, F A , up m pp 17 ff 

®McDocc.ui If SoetaJ PiycMogy pp aSo ff VURsaAii H R l^arand 
Tdtal of Peace, 1915 pp 96 H Ross E A . Principles, pp 44-43 Bovei 
Tic Ftghisng IiutiTKt N Y , 19*3 

, Instincts of tic Btrdtn Peaeeand War London, 1916 

** SlEiVMETz, Pka des Knetes. pP »94 Patrick, G T *^4-^7 
ciwlogy o£ Wai, Popular Scsenct Vanlhly 1915 PP 166-16S Whits: W A, 

TiouiktsofaPsyciustrutonlhenarandAfer 1919 pp 73-S7 Cm-E G M, 

AilecianisticltesofPeaieandnaT 1916 RcssiU, B Tfiy i/en Figkl 1917 
Cos-vTAV.M.Tif Crowd »BPo«oo»dn»r 1916 EXtcge. B Psyckooeyontar, 
1915 Tborxdike E L OngtnaJ Satnn of Ban CUp VT Wa^v J B, 
Pejtliology, Cbap \T PxiX and Bfiujess Introduction, Ck^p IX Hall, G b, 
"Some Relations between tbe War and Psydiology.’ Arwon loum^ Pty- 
rioho, 1919 Le Bov, G Tic Pr/cirdotj of tic Great Har, 1916 Rjvsas, 
^ H R,, Instinct end bnconsctons, Cambndge. ipal 

* Sot-ozn, Tic Influence of Famine and Food Factor, Ckzp VH BatES-ESS.J, 

Tit Economic Causes of Bodem R«r, N Y I9*i 
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In brief, we ha\e numerous and divergent “instinct" theories 
of war Their kernel is probably true, but, unfortunately the 
majority of them again do not solve the problem satisfactonlj 
We may gr^nt that a fighting instinct, m ar instinct, or some other 
drive IS the source of war, but does this explain why a society 
IS in a state of war at a certain time, and in peace at another 
period, or why one soaety is very belligerent, while another one 
IS relatively peaceful’ If the source of war is a certain instinct 
or drive, it should exist permanently Granting this, there is still 
no explanation that would make clear why at some periods it 
manifests itself, while at others it is ineffective In order that 
these hypotheses might be satisfactory, they would have to explain 
from the "instinct” standpoint the real curve of war phenomena 
Thev must show why, for instance, a "fighting instinct” called 
forth war m 1914 rather than in 1909, and why certain peoples 
participated in this war while other nations remained out of it 
Why was the war terminated in 1918 rather than m 1915 or 1935’ 
Why have there been relatively peaceful periods in the history of 
a nation, and other periods crowded with war’ The majority 
of the discussed theories do not even attempt to answer such 
questions For this reason their insuffiaency is evident 
The same may be said of the majority of the other theories 
of war fattors, which see these factors in "dynastic interests ’ 
m “religious heterogeneity," in "economic factors,” in the "dip- 
lomatic and political machinations, in a lust for domination 
self-expression, and what not As far as such iheones limit 
their “explanations” by merely mentioning these factors and by 
a few considerations of their importance, they do not factually 
give any valid theory To hold such a theory they must explain 
when, why, under what conditions, and in what way their factor 
IS an efficient cause of war, and why, under what conditions, and 
so on, it has no such influence In brief, such a theory must 
“interpret” the real fluctuation of the war curve It must take 
the facts of war and correlate them with their factor, showing 
that It “fits" to the curve of war Otherwise, such a theory is of 
no use Only a very few of the existing theones make an 
attempt to perform such a factual verification Unfortunately, 
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crease of bad scholastics, tiseless word polishing, and a sterile 
terminological discussion, on the one hand, and on the other, 
a backward “self made" or “home-made” biology ad hoc falla 
aous m its essence, are likely to be the effects of such an isola 
tion This has happened m the past and it is probable m the 
future, if such a “formal” claim is earned on To avoid it, we 
must follow the findings of biology, taking from them what is 
really scientific and throwing away that which is “pseudo-saen- 
tific ” Such is the reasonable course which may be taken by the 
sociologists in regard to the “biological interpretation” of social 
phenomena. 
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that "the land was not able to bear them that they might dwell 
together, for their substance was great, so that they could not 
dwell together,” and “The Zend-Avesta’s" theory of the periodical 
over-population of the earth,* are ^ica! illustrations of the same 
fact With still greater reason it ts possible to contend that 
ancient peoples also understood the qualitatne side of the popu 
lation problem “Eugenics” is not an invention of the nineteenth 
century Thousands of jears before our era, eugenics was widely 
practiced in ancient Sparta and India, m China, and among the 
Jews, to mention only a few societies * 

There is no need to say that since the appearance of individual 
soaal thinkers, a large number of them have paid attention to the 
factor of population In their statements they have proposed prac- 
tically all types of hypotheses which, in a more developed form 
constitute the leading contemporary theories of population Con 
fucius, Mencius, Plato, Aristotle, Polybius, Seneca, Cicero 
Lucretius, St Thomas Aquinas, the Church Fathers, Ibn Kha! 
dun, Campanella, Machiavelli, J Bodm, Luther, Botero, Colbert, 
W Petty, Graunt, Justi, Sonnenfels, Zincke, the Cameralists, 
Ch Davenant, W Temple, Holinshed, the Mercantilists, the 
Physiocrats (Quesnay and others), Bruckner, C Beccana, A 
Young, F Bnganti, j J Rousseau, J Steuart, Hume, Wallace, 
Adam Smith, Price, Ortes, — these are only a few names from a 
long list of those who set forth various theories of population prior 

’ Genesis, nu 6 ‘The Zend Avesta " Tke Saered Books of the East Vol IV, 
Oxford, 1880 Farg II 9 ff "The earth has beconie full of flocks and herds of 
men and dogs and there ts no raote room for flocks henls, and men ” This 
led to the necessity of a periodical enlargenient of the earth by Yima The 
Zend Avesta” was compost probably about A D ^45, though its contents are 
much older 

• See the chapter about the Racial School Ropbk, A G , Anct^7ll Eugenus 
Oxford, 1913 ScKALLUAYER, W, Vererbung und Auslese, sai ed, pp 142 ff 
Sorokin Social Mebtltiy, Chap IX I cannot apee with Carr Sunders that 
"the problem of quality cLd not arouse the same early interest’ (as the problem 

of quantity), «I,P 18 Roper gives a quite sufficient proof that the quah 

tative side of the problem, at least m the way ot trial and error, was understood 
as early as the quantitative side A study of Tko Sacred Books of the East, espe- 
■salbj -if. and. China, and. the study rf the practices of Sparta and other 

societies, does not leave any doubt that the ‘eugenic’ side of the problem was 
understood m the past, perhaps even better than its quantitative aspect In the 
Laws of Manu, Brukaspal, NarSda Gautama, tHsMuUs of fwAnu, and other 
books of ancient India, the “eugenic" side of the problem is the leading idea of 
all their contents. 
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The essentials of Coste’s soaological theory are as follows 
I There are two fundamental categories of historical facts the 
soaal and the ideological phenomena By the ‘‘soaal facts” 
Coste means the phenomena of government, production, distri- 
bution of economic or useful things beliefs, and solidarity By 
“the ideological ’ fact he means the phenomena of non practical 
arts, such as poetry, philosophy, various ideologies, including 
theoretical and non applied sciences ivhich do not have useful or 
utilitarian character These two categories of phenomena must 
be discriminated between very deasively While the social phe 
nomena of gOT,emment, production, belief, and solidarity are 
closely correlated with one another in their fluctuation and evolu 
tion, ' the ideological ’ phenomena do not show any close correla 
tion with ‘ the social phenomena In other words “sociality" 
and "ideological mentality ’ are independent from one another 
Four categories of faas corroborate this statement, according to 
Coste 

In the first place, the absence of a correlation between 'the 
social and the ideological phenomena” is shown by the fact that 
the great “intellectuals’ or creators of ‘ the ideological values ’ 
ha\e not regularly appeared within the most powerful soaeties, 
as would ha\e been the case had there been a correlation between 
the “sociality” and ideological mentality ” The ideologies of 
Christianity, of Buddhism, and of Mohammedanism, appeared 
among the peoples who were far from being powerful or advanced. 
A small Greece produced the most wonderful poets, philosophers, 
intellectuals, and artists But this abundance of ideological men- 
tality did not much influence the sociality of Greece Certainly, 

It did not make it a strong society The Romans were much 
more ignorant and less cultured than the Greeks, the Egyptians, 
or many other peoples , but they succeeded in organizing a won 
derful governmental, juridical, military, and social machinery, 
and m this way, m spite of being poor in the "ideological achieie 
ments,” they rendered a greater service to the progress of sociality 
than did the Greeks In the fifteenth and the sixteenth centuries 
Italy and France were incomparably superior, m regard to 
“ideologies,” to Germany, Holland and England but these 
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countnes >\ere far superior in their commercial, governmental, 
religious, and political organizations to France or Italy 

In the second place, the same absence of correlation is shown 
by the fact that the great intellectuals have appeared in the epochs 
of social progress, as well as in those of social decay In the 
period of decay in socialiOr they appear even more often than m 
the period of political, economic governmental, and religious 
well being This could not have happened if the two categories 
were correlated In Greece and Rome the most brilliant “ideo- 
logical” period (of philosophy, arts, poetry, architecture, literature 
and so on) was also the period of soaal disorganization and de- 
cay We see the same m Italy in the period of the Renaissance 

In the third place, the absence of the correlation is manifest 
in the fact that the same race the same epoch, and the same social 
conditions give rise to the most different ideological geniuses, 
and, wee verse, similar intellectuals appear under the most 
different social conditions The “social” fa«s of each society 
are stamped by its racial or national traits, while the “ideological ’ 
facts are cosmopolitan, international and free from an> marks of 
the society in which they were originated If the social and the 
ideological phenomena were correlated, this could not have 
happened 

In the fourth place, in the moiemcnt of ihe ideological phe 
nomena there is no continuity permanent progress nor regulanty 
They appear and disappear whimsically flourishing and decaying, 
while m social phenomena there is continuity, regulanty, and 
mutual correlation 

Since the “ideological ’ facts are not influenced by the 'social" 
phenomena the latter are independent of the former, too Ex 
terminate one or two dozen of the ideological Geniuses, and 
theoretical science and the non useful arts would disappear 
But this would not change the 'soaal phenomena at all The 
ideological achievements, whether they be the Pythagorean theory 
of numbers, Plato’s theory of ideas Epicurus’ theory of atoms, 
the monadology of Leibnitz the Newtonian law of gravitation, 
or the Lamarckian and Danvmian theory of evolution, are not 
known to the masses, and has e no practical influence on them If 
tee theories should disappear. th.s r.rm!d not noticeably ,n- 
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fluence the course of the “social phenomena ” They are quite 
different from the social facts, which, besides being always useful, 
are the result of mass-activity, and of common needs, mutual 
suggestion, interstimulation, and division of labor ® The ideo- 
logical phenomena are purely individual creations, and remain a 
possession of the few only. All this shows their difference and 
independence 

2 Since "the social and the ideological facts" are quite dif 
ferent, they must be studied by different sciences the social facts 
by sociology, and the ideological facts by “the ideology ’ This 
would be a science somewhat similar to psychology but radically 
changed The physiological part should go into biology, and the 
non physiological part would be transformed, for the present, into 
“ideology ”* 

3 Correspondingly, m the classification of science sociology 
must be put after biology, as was done by Comte, while ideology 
must follow sociology ** 

4 Turning to the social facts,— government, production, be 
hefs, and solidarity — Coste finds that they follow a definite 
sequence of five stages in their evolution, each stage being corre 
lated with the others The essentials of his theory of social 
evolution are given m the table on page 363 Putting the 
amount and the concentration of the population at the basis of the 
classification, Coste gives the stages in the social evolution of the 
peoples who passed by purely animal stages in the same table 
From this scheme it follows that in the development of the prin 
cipal forms of social phenomena there is a definite sequence, that 
these forms are correlated with one another and that there is a 
linear historical tendency toward a progressive division of soaal 
functions and an increase of free cooperation, at the cost of a 
progressive decrease in inequality 

5 If we ask now what factor is responsible for the above evo- 

* PrtnetpeSi Chdps II XXII LexpcrUHce Chap I 

•Prinetpes Chaps III IV L eip^ittue. Clap II 

>® Pnnetpes, Chap V Coste’s classification of scaences is a modified classifica- 
tion of August Comte see p 57 

»Ihd Chaps IX XII XIV See the "nible on pages 150-151 Ltxpitunct, 
Table on pp 584-587 Practically the sAote volume of Coste s L txpirunce its 
peupUs IS devoted to the description of these five principal stages of soaal 
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lution of soaal phenomena, the answer is the growth of the pofu 
lation and its density Animal soaeties are stagnant because 
they are limited ntimencallj Human soaeties are progressive 
because they are ever increasing in their size and density This 
leads to an increase of interaction, to its intensification to an ex 
change of expenence, and to its accumulation and transmission 
from generation to generation The first great organized socie- 
ties appeared where the concentration of the population (the valley 
of the Nile, in Chaldea, in India, m China) was great The 
first brilliant civilizations emerged in Greece, Tjtc, Athens and 
Carthage, for the same reason The first great military unifica 
tion of soaeties by Babylon Egypt, and Rome were made possible 
by the same factor of abundance of population, and its integration 
into compact social bodies On the other hand, when the sue and 
the density of a population decreases, the progress of a cmlization 
stops, as happened after the depopulation of the Roman Empire 
and during the first centunes of the Middle Ages Omitting other 
arguments of Co«te m favor of his hypothesis, we may say that the 

numerical increase of the members of a society is the primary cause 
o! Its whole evoluuon The increase of a unified population leads to 
an increase of soaal differentiation and to a division of labor and of 
soaal aptitudes faalitatmg the communication of various parts of 
the soaety, and making possible a better and more powerful coor 
dination of the individual actions and a more and more accurate 
representation of the unity of natural laws 

Soil, climate, and race may, to some extent, faalitate and check 
human aggregation, but they are not the primary factors of so 
aal evolution ** 

6 Logically developing his idea, Coste finally tnes to establish 
"the soaometnka” to measure the relative power of different 
soaeties Since the mass and the density of a population are 
the primary factors of soaality, the soaal powers of various soae 
ties could be approximately measured through the number of its 
population and its densitv measured by the concentration of the 
population or the proportion of the population of the big and the 
small cities, to the whole pt^iufation of the society Combining 

u Fnncipes, pp 95-ioS L apfncnte, patttm, and pp 588 ff 
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, . Social Po\\er 

aal power divided by the population = Sociality 

Population ^ 

Table II gnes the indices of the soaality of various nations com- 
puted according to this formula 

Such are the essentials of Coste's sociological theory 
Cnticism — Taken as a whole, Coste's theory represents a mix- 
ture of soaological objectivism and unbridled speculation, cor- 
rect observations and fantastic generaliiations 

I His discnmmation of “the soaa! and the ideological phe- 
nomena” IS vague and doubtful One cannot understand why he 
puts some beliefs, arts, and theories within the category of “social 
facts,” while some others are called “ideological facts,” or 
why the same “ideologies" like Buddhism and Christianity some- 
times function as the “soaal”, sometimes as the “ideological” 
phenomena The cntenon of “practical usefulness ’ does not help, 
because a great many purely abstract theories, like the majority 
of the theories of physics and chemistry, are, according to Coste, 
“ideological" phenomena However, only a mentally blind man 
could deny the great practical utility which has come out of 
such abstract theories On the other hand, a considerable num- 
ber of beliefs which Coste regards as “the social, useful phe- 
nomena” seem to fail in showing their usefulness It is also hard 
to see why religion js put among the “social” while arts and 

*' Coste s attitude m this respect is shown by the foUowmg quotation "Tlie 
Egyptians and the Babylonians tntm bow to build enormous constructions and 
bow to solve practical, difficult problems long before algebra, geometry, and 
mechanics were established Hannon encircled Afncn, Humlcon discovered 
Great Britain, Cblumbus, Vasco de Gama, and Afagellan crossed the Atlantic 
the Indian, and the Pacific Oceans before Copermcus, Newton, and Kepler 
founded astronomy The practical art of navigation preceded the snence of 
astronomy as the social inventors preceded the "ideological ones In the same 
way agriculture, cattle breeding, medicine, and surgery did not wait until biology 
was founded by Bichat and Claude Bernard Jfenner made his discovery of vaca 
nation in 1776, — a century befoie I^eur's microbiology found its explanation 
It goes without saying that scsence, after its establishment, reacts on useful 
applications through the generalization ii empirical mventions, and the formula 
tion of general laws Ideology may be very useful tor a society but it does not 
jX. Aod dpes Dot eoxitrol It 3 t an." L K^iirTtffKe 6 "ITie table of multi 
plication and anthmebca] rules seems also to be ideologies,” according to Coste 
His fallacy is clear from the above Hts so-called applied science is nothing but 
a preceding and a less generalized st^e of knowledge confronting its later and 
more generalized stage. To difierentiate one from the other, as somethmf quite 
different qualitatively, is evidently faHaaons 
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sciences are placed among the “ideological ’ facts From the 
standpoint of usefulness, saence scarcely could be recognized as 
less useful than religion Further, if we take from religion its 
cult, arts, ceremonies, architecture, paintings and music, I wonder 
how much there nould remain of religion and its useful efficiency 
More than that, if the ideological creations were really useless, 
they could not have survived, as useless things In the process 
of elimination of values and activities, they would have been 
eliminated long ago Yet they still exist and do not show any 
symptom of disappearance There is scarcely any need to dwell 
longer on this point Coste’s classification is unsupportable 
His estimation of science, and of a great many other "useless ' 
things IS fallacious In brief, this part of his theory, and the dis 
crimination of sociology and ideology resulting from it, are er- 
roneous The only sound point is Coste’s insistence on the absence 
of a close connection between "sociality ’ and "mentality As a 
counterbalance against the one sidedness of the sociologistic 
theory, which explains the whole mentality as a product of social 
interaction or sociality, Coste’s theory may be of service But 
again, he, like L Winiarsky,*^ falls into an opposite error Both 

L Wimarsfcy pretends that he was the first who indicated the antagonism of 
sociality and mentality See L Winiabsky s Reclamation au sujets des 
^l^pes d une sociolope objective de M A Coste La tnae sMtointe, Vol 
^KXl, 1900, pp 419-4S1 In his interesting fiaper Essai dune nouvelle 
'nterpr4tation de phenomtees sociologiqxies Rtvue tactahsle, V’ol XXIV, 1696, 
PP 308-328, 430-4S4 Wmiarsky tried to show first, that as s biological type, 
those oriaaisms are the most superior which are the most differentiated and the 
most int^rated second that the social life through division of labor tends to 
decrease this differentiated int^nty ol an organism, and to substitute a one- 
sided ‘professional type for it third that through this it favors the survival 
of narrow specialised types at the cost of the universal many-sided type fourth, 
that, through this, social life and social cohesion hinder the development of 
m«it4lity, intelligence or intellectual genius The most important character- 
laic of a real gemus is his universality, many-sidedness, and all-embmcmg mind 
These become more and more impossible through social differentiation Fifth. 
M ideal sociality rneans an ideal mental stagnation, and leads to it These 
statements are supported by the fact that amottg the animals, those who live 
m societies are inferior to the varieties at the same species which hve an isolated 
life that societies with a strong social cohesion are mentally dull, while the 
societies with a less strong social cohesioQ are superior in mteUigenee and that, 
in the history of the same society, the periods of social disorganization are 
marked by an extraordinary intdlectual achievement and an ertraordinanly 
abundant number of geniuses, w hile the periods of strong social order are marked 

a decrease m intellectual activity, organized ‘mob-psychology” and by 
mental stagnation Prom this, ‘Winiarslgr concludes that the progre ss of social 
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authors are right as far as they contend that human intelligente 
and mentality cannot be accounted for completely through so- 
cial conditions They are nght also m claiming that the corre- 
lation between "sociality” and ‘‘intelligence" is not close, and not 
always positive Sometimes “progress of mind” and progress of 
"social cohesion” are in conflia Within these limits, their 
theory is generally valid It conspicuously shows the fallacies 
of the sociologistic and the sohdanstic schools, which insist upon 
a complete parallelism in the development of mentality and so- 
ciality, making the former a mere result of the latter (See chap- 
ter about the sociologistic school ) But both authors are wrong 
as far as they regard mentality or “ideology” as something quite 
independent from the “sooaJ” phenomena of Coste or the “so 
ciality” of Winiarsky Even the fact of a greater intellectual 
activity m the periods of social disorganization points to a cor 
relation between sociality and mentality, mentioned by Winiarsky 
As I tried to show elsewhere, it is easily explained through social 
conditions In addition, my study fed to the conclusion that there 
are also limits in this negative correlation Social disorganiza 
tton which goes too far, leads to an intellectual decay instead of 


cohesion and greganousness leads toalowenn; individual mentality, to a decrease 
in the number of gemuses and to a bnd of mental sterility Such are the es- 
sentials of his study and they are indeed smular to the theory oi Coste tV miarsky s 
claim that he originated this theory however, is not valid Twenty years before 
bis paper came out this same theory, only in a much better form was pubLshed 
by N K Mikhailovsky in his u Progmsf Dannnum and Social Scuntts 
Strugil* for Indivtdualtty, and other works His name is not mentioned by 
Winiarsky but from the paper I ooncJude that Winiarsky is probably a Pole, 
reads Polish, and may be even Russian It is probable that Wimarsky s theory 
was elaborated not without the tnflumce of Mikhailovsky for even his terrm 
nology is practically identical with that of Mikhailovsky To this it is necessary 
to add that the inrfectual rftle of ideologists and ideologies in Coste s sense was 
indicated many centimes before by a great many authors It is enough for us 
to remember Machiavellj s ccvitemptuous estimation of ideologists and ideologies- 
More recently the same opimon was held by Napoleon Furthermore many 
thinkers like Fustel de Coulanges, many times sUted the stnlang inefficiency 
of ideas and theones for the betterment of human existence — de Coltances, 
T , HisUnre dtstnstUulvms polttiqius del anctenne France, Vo\ I, p 200 Finally 
av.’tsf'JKO way ihe^cof’AdeaasxnauJtaMjedtsr the Marxian school of the economic 
interpretation of history These remarks are sufficient to show that neither 
Coste, nor Wimarsky nw anybody dse among the sociologists of the end of the 
nmeteenth century, can claim the pnvilege of originating the above, or practically 
any other theory They have only been developing that whrh was known 
many centuries even thousand of years, ago 
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AfpW./y, Chap XXI This, by the way. once more 
correlatio* finding the hunts and optimum point of sociological 

toes a H fl ^ an author fails to indicate the limits to which a correlation 
of a’ flatly states that it is positive or negative, and that with an increase 
tietau^fk B will increase (or decrease), he is bound to malce a fallacy, 

there are few cases, if any, where a correlation goes beyond all limits 
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Shantimg province m China, with an average density of popu- 
lation of 221 should be much more civilized and powerful t h?n 
France, because France’s average density is only 73 Such a 
conclusion will scarcely be accepted by many ** I doubt also 
whether there are many sensible people who would agree with 
the indices of power and soaality of various nations gi\en above. 
The vears following the publication of Coste s works and the 
jears of the World War seem to have dispro\ed Coste’s tabula- 
tion Such a “pragmatic” test is one of the most certain criteria 
of the \alidity or fallacy of “an ideology ” In this case it testifies 
against Coste’s theory 

Nevertheless, the abo\e does not mean a complete denial of 
the value of Coste s books In spite of the fallanes, they are 
su^estive and stimulating Coste’s one sidedness is a good anti 
poison against the one-sidedness of other theones His state- 
ments are always clear, and are not wrapped m the thick cloak of 
abstract phraseology and conc^tual definitions under which many 
‘ thinkers’’ hide a lack of thought Coste is a thinker, and a good 
one, but, unfortunately, one-sided 

Let us now pass to other more mature, though less sweeping 
theories which try to establish a correlation between the demo- 
graphic factors and other soaal phenomena 

3 SIZE AND DENSirV OF TBE POPULATION AND VITAL 
PROCESSES 

Can the size and the density of a population be a fartor in the 
birth, death and population gro%vth rates’ Is there any correla 
tion between the first and the second series of phenomena’ The 
question has been answered positi\ely by many a prominent m 
vestigator Let us notice in the first place the influence of the 
mentioned demographic factors on the death rate 

Demographic Factors and the Death Rate — ^Already P E Ver- 
hulst, Dr W Farr, H Westergaard and several other demog 
raphers, have indicated the existence of a positive correlation 
between the density and the death rate of a given population 

LeviSSBUR, fi , "La repartition de la race humame,'* BulUltn ie I'InsMut 
iKlernattmai de Staiisltque, VoL XVIII, *-e. Iirr , p 62 

” See Verhuist, P E , "Recherclies laathba sat la loi d accroissemeat de 
la population,’’ Notneaia menKnrtt de fAcadimie it dee Sctences de BnatUes, 
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Later on, a series of investigators such as R Pearl, T H C. 
Ste\enson, Reed, S L Parker, J Brownlee, A Drzwina and 
G Bohn, A Bowley, and G U Yule have shown that there is at 
least a tendency toward an increase jn the death rate with an 
increase in the density of the population, providing other condi- 
tions are more or less constant ** 

The methods of obtaining these correlations, and of measuring 
the density of the population, ha\e varied greatly, beginning with 
the experimental methods used in regard to Drosophila and some 
other organisms (by Pearl, Parker, F Bilski, K Semper, 
Drzwina, G Bohn and others), and ending with various statis- 
tical methods applied to a human population. If, in the expen- 
mental works with Drosophila, the density could be measured 
accurately, and other conditions could be controlled, the same 
could not be said of a human population To find an accurate 
criterion for the measurement of its density ts very difficult 
This explains the variety of methods used for this purpose 
Some authors, like Dr Farr, measured the density by the number 
of persons per unit of area, or (like Dr Brownlee) by dividing 
the population of an admmistratae district by its area Some 
others, like T T S de Jastrzebsky, A Bowley, and R, Pearl, 
measured it by the number of persons per room or by the indices 
of “crowding” and “overcrowding ” Some other investigators 
have measured the density through the per capita wealth of the 
population Whatever the methods employed, the authors prop- 
erly recognize that at best they may give only an approximate 
index of the density of population I mention this to show how 

1845, 1 XVIII, pp 1-38 ‘ Druxieme memoire sur la loi d’acerwssement de la 
population,' , t XX, 1847, pp >-37 Far*. W , Vital Slaiuties Stanford, 
1883, pp 17J ff ‘Causes of the high mortaljly m town distnrts, Ftflk Annual 
F^porl Rtiulrar General, of Birtht, Deaths, and Uarriages tn England, 2nd ed , 
pp 406-435 ‘EBects of Density rf Fopl^Uon on Health, ' Supplement to the 
Tktrly.fiflh Annual Report of Ike Reeisirar General, 1875, pp XXIII XXV, 
Wesieroaarp, H , Die Lekre sen der Horlalitat und ilorbsdtlal, pp 455 ff , Jena, 
1901 

"/tot*:, I’llr i5W/gy'>0^»°*'Fa»fn*'w^3vwiJli P7, .V V., 

1925 Brow-viee, J , ‘ Density and Death rate FSirr’s law,” Journal of the 
Royal Statsslieai Society 1920 pp 281-283 BowtEY, A , Death rates Density, 
Population and Housing,” Journal 0} the Royal Spnutical Socuty, 1923. pp 516- 
539 Ylte, G U , 'The Growth of Fopolation and the Factors which Control 
It," thtd , J925, pp 23 ff Stevevsov, "THE, ‘The Laws Governing Popula- 
tion,'’ ibid , 1925, pp 67 ff see other tefetences id these works 
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great are the difficulties to be overcome m obtaining a valid as«o 
ciation To give an idea of the results obtained I shall insert a 
few figures Here is the table obtained by the simplest statistical 
method used by Dr W Farr “ 


Number of Deaths Annually per 

100 000 Population in England 

Number of Inhabitants per 

One Square Mile 

I 270 

138 

1 345 

149 

I 448 

187 

« 541 

214 

I 647 

307 

» 735 

435 

I 855 

662 

I 935 

I 281 

a 043 

I 803 

3 300 

19 584 


The density of the population increasing, the death rate increases 
also 


Dr Bowleys (1869- ) coefficients of the correlation be 
tween the death rate and vanous indices of the density of the 
population in England give an idea of the results obtained by 
a finer method of statistical analysis The coefficients of correla 
tion of the standard death rate for specified parts of England 
with a specified cntenon of density are as follows ** 



London 

South 

En^and 

h orth 
England 

Black 

Country 

All 

Distncts 

IV ith log of density 

635 

104 

4*9 

1 2^8 1 

246 

Persons per room 

842 

198 

477 

312 

581 


Sup^lfimnt to the Fijly fifth Annual Jiepart ef Re[t$trar Central etc 1895 

“Bowley op ett p jjj Table I In the table there are given more detailed 
coefficients of correlation with crowduig and overcrowding indices of 
density of the death rate and infant mcvtalitr, and corresponding regression 
equations 
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These, and the other studies mentioned, seem to suggest that 
a positive association between the population density and death 
rate exists However, m spite of the considerable probability of 
such a correlation, the corresponding data suggest that either the 
association exists only within a definite range of density beyond 
which it becomes intangible, or the effect of the density is so 
weak as to be overcome by the interference of other factors 
There are also the possibilities that the correlation is due not so 
much to density, properly, as to poverty and similar factors co 
existing usual]} with “crowding ’ and ‘ overcrowding’ , or that 
the sum total of all these considerations is the cause That the 
correlation may exist only withm definite range of the density, 
beyond which it tends to disappear, is supported by Bowley’s data 
concerning the rural district of England (Ihd p 535) In the 
south of England and Wales the correlation of the death rate 
with the number of persons per room is quite insignificant (005 
and o 16) That the possible influence of the density on the 
death rate of the population may easily be annulled by other 
factors is shown by the fact of an all European decrease in the 
death rate, especially since the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, m spite of the great increase m the density of the population 
in these countries®* That these coefficients of correlation are a 
result not only of density but are perhaps even more due to 
poverty or to sanitary and other conditions masked under the cri- 
terion of density, is shown by the fact that the coefficients vary 
greatly m different parts of England though the conditions of 
density are approximately similar While the coefficient for Lon- 
don IS high It IS quite low for South England and the Black 
Country This seems improbable if there were no ‘ other van 
ables’ operating under ‘the density ’ as Professor Bowley him 
self and Dr Greenwood indicate"*® These considerations explain 
why the above correlation is often intangible For instance, 

See the proper statement and the data m Yjjle bP ctl pp 34-27 “The 
death rate has persisted vn falling »a spite o£ the increasing density of every 
country for which we have data Other influences have been much more 

important than the density of population See also the remarks of Dr Dudfield 
conceminf this IM pp 540-541 

•Seeep ril.p 555, Greenwood sremaiks on p 542, and A Batsons 
oap 544 
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T J Le Blanc’s study has shown that Farr’s law does not hold 
m regard to the urban and the rural population of the United 
States From the above it seems reasonable to conclude that, 
while the existence of a positive correlation between the density 
and death rates is probable, we still do not know exactly how close 
it IS, nor what part of the coefficterns is due to density, and what 
to other factors acting under its cover Dr Greenwood says 
rightly 

We can decide between the various explanations (of these co- 
efficients) only after doing more and more work of this kind and 
bnnging other variables into the balance®^ 

Stse and Density of the Population ahd Birth Rate — What has 
been said of the assoaation between the size and density of the 
population and the death rate is true of that between the size and 
the density of the population and the birth rate A senes of 
prominent investigators have claimed that these phenomena are 
negatively correlated They maintain that an increasing density 
and size in a population as such, regardless of a lack of neces 
sities, tend to decrease the fertility and birth rate Recently this 
theory has been set forth by Dr R. Pearl (1879- ) m a senes 
of his, and his collaborators’, works ** This conclusion has been 
supported mainly fay Dr Pearl’s experiments with Drosophila and 
fowls The fowls m this expenment were handled m flocks of 
50, 100, and 150 each The pens in which they were kept were 
constructed in such a way that in the flocks of cither 50 or 100 
birds, there was an equal allotment of 4 8 square feet of floor 
space per bird, and other conditions were also equal Therefore, 
if there happened to be a difference m the number of eggs laid 
in each flock per bird, this would be due to the factor of the 
flock size {50 and 100 birds) exclusively In the flock of 150 
birds there was an allotment of 3 2 square feet of floor space per 
bird If there happened to be a difference m the number of eggs 

■ See LeBlasc, T J , "Density ot Pi^ulatioa and Mortality m the United 
Amtruan JovrnaJ ej Hyttfyu Vol IV, 1924 pp 5ol“558 
Jovrnai of Royai SutMuai Soeutj 1925 p 542 See further Sir George H 
Kiubbs sound statements in “The Laws of Growth of a Population Jmmal 
of Atner Statist cal Assocuilton Vols. XXI XXII 

•• See Pbaio., R , The Bioloty of Population Croielh, Chap VI see there other 
r e f erences. 
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per bird in this flock, it would be due to the factor of the density 
and size of the flock The eqierunent was earned on during 
several jears. The results are as follorvs Mean annual egg 
production for the years of 1904-07 is for the 50-bir<i pen, 
129 69 per bird, for the too-bird pen, 123 21, and for the 150- 
bird pen, 1 1 1 68 Thus the results show that the mere factor 
of the size of the flocks influenced the fertility of the fowls nega- 
tively The same influence was shown as the density of the bird- 
population increased, as shown by the difference in the number 
of eggs produced in the 50. too and iso-bird pens ” Similar 
effects were yielded by the experiments with Drosophila Here 
also the “rate of reproduction vanes inversely with density ” ** 
Similar results were obtained by some other investigators in 
their experiments with tadpoles (Bilski) and other organisms 
Dr R Pearl thinks that the same must be true in regard to 
human population However, the impossibiln> of obtaining an 
accurate measurement of its density makes it exceedingly difficult 
to prove the rule Pearl made an attempt to verify the rule on 
the population of 132 American cities through the correlation 
of the birth rates, and the size and density of their populations 
Measuring the density in various ways, he has obtained but a 
very slight correlation, the coefficient of the partial correlation 
between birth rate and density (as measured by the number of 
persons per acre) being — 13 1 ± 058 On this basis Dr Pearl 
concludes that in the studied urban population "the real net corre- 
lation between the birth rate and density is of the same character 
fundamentally as that we have found in experimental populations 
of flies and hens ’’ The only difference is that among the human 
population, the influence of density upon the birth rate seems 
to be less marked than in the case of lower animals Dr Pearl 
foresees a possible objection to his conclusion, m the well known 
fact that the density, measured by the number of persons per 
room, is positively correlated with the birth rate In many cities 

pp 141 fl 

pp 133 g Notice how Uie otperiments were conducted and the 
wites and diagrams 

® Bn-SKi, P , ■ tJber den Euifloss des Lebensraumes auf das Wachstuia def 
KauIquappen,”pjiuger’j 4 rcJiK-,Bd 188, pp 354 -S 7 Z 

■^W.PP 153-153 
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the distncts with a greater number of persons per dwelling show 
a higher number of children per family, or per looo population, 
or per married woman, than the districts with a less number of 
persons per dwelling or room** Correlating the number of 
persons per dwelling with the birth rate, Pearl himself finds the 
coefficient or correlation 456 ± 046, which is much higher 
than his above coefficient, and with a meaning opposite to it 
He, however, declares this correlation false In his opinion. 
It IS due to the physical and economic impossibility of obtaining a 
sufficient surplus of dwelling houses for new babies For this 
reason he discards it as fictitious, as “a mere mechanical conse 
quence of putting more new babies into a lot of containers com- 
paratively inflexible in respect of both number and size ” In 
spite of this explanation, the very fact that among the human 
population Pearl’s coefficient of negative correlation is low , that 
the method of his measuring the density by the number of persons 
per acre is very crude and scarcely more adequate than that 
of measuring by the number of persons per room , that numerous 
studies (D Heron’s. Snow’s, Pearson’s. Johnson’s, and others) 
have shown a greater fertility of the families living in crowded 
and overcrowded dwellings than that of the families living 
m less crowded houses,— in view of these and similar facts, the 
problem of the influence of density or size of the human popula 
tion upon Its birth rate, must still be regarded as open E\en 
Pearl’s study shows that the influence at the best is on a border- 
line between the tangible and the intangible 

Density of Population and Growth of Population — A natural 
conclusion from the following studies of R Pearl and others is 
that the size and density of the population greatly determine the 
rapidity of population growth In other words, the rate of 

“ Recently the same result was obtained by T T de Jastrrcbsky ‘ Changes in 
the Birth Rate in London, Jeumat of Royal Slalisltcal Socwly ig^i, 
Tables I-IV, pp 40-43 Grading the population of London into 2l groups 
according to the number of rooms per person (from 65 to i 41 rooms per person) 
ihf iibjWT itAiif ptT Arem jtnaoard TOmerv. or standardized fertility, or 

"effective” fertihty, or crude birth rate goes down as we pass from the more 
"crowded ’ or dense to the Jess ciuvAeA and dense districts 

•* Pearl, op ctl,pp i55-i57 

• See Bowley's appropriate cntiosm rf this method m his quoted paper, 
pp 516-517 SeeKnibbs sound cntiosm rf Pearis theory, or etl. passim 
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been followed had (b) remained constant In other words, the 
law, like many other scientific laws, is valid only under the indi- 
cated circumstances 

R Pearl, G U Yule (1871- ) and several other statisticians 
have tried to compare the factual number and the factual rate 
of the growth in England s population, the United States of 
America’s, France’s, and of some other countries during the 
nineteenth and the twentieth centuries, w ith the number and the 
rate of the growth which had to be according to the mathematical 
formula of the “logistic law” The results of the comparisons 
are very near to one another ” On the basts of the same formula, 
they have made a computation of the future growth of the popu- 
lation m various countnes, providing that (a) is well known and 
(b) remains constant Finally, guided by the same law, they 
try to explain the movement of the population, especially the trend 
of the falling birth rate, in the Western countries The essence 
of this explanation is as follows During the nineteenth century 
the population of Western countries rapidly increased, growing 
m size and in density as it approached the limit of the population 
within Its area (“the point of inflexion” of the curve) Because 
of this reason, its further growth would naturally be slower This 
could be attained either by an increase in the mortality, or by a 
decrease m the birth rate, or by both ways Thanks to the 
progress of science and other factors, the mortality rate of 
Western countries has been decreasing rather than increasing As 
Dr Yule remarks, “it has behaved as an independent vanable ’’ 
Therefore, according to the law, there should be a decrease in the 
birthrate This is what really has happened Hence, the falling 
rate of births within these soaetics itself behaves according to the 
logistic law and once more corroborates its validity ** 

Such are the essentials of the logistic law of the growth of 
population in which growth is regarded as a function of the size 

“Pearl op ctt,p 11 Seechapterel III See also Yule, ep eit passim 
•’ See the tables m Pearl op cU Chaps I VI Studies in Human Biology, 
passim and pp 567 5 Bowley, A ‘ Btrths and Population in Great Britain,’ 

The Economic Journal, 1924, pp iSa-lj* Woouton, H B, The Limits ol 
American Population ” Soci^ Forces, Sept , 1923 PP 5 -i 6 

” See Yule op at , passim PeaBL, Shiites in Human Biology, passim, and 
The Biology 0/ Population Cromlh, passim 
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and the density of the population itself Being in its essence a 
better restatement of Mahhus' laws, the logistic law is probably 
one of the valuable scientific fomrolas discovered m this field 
after Malthus It has shown tiiat among the factors controlling 
the movement of population, the population size and density are 
to be taken as one of the most important factors The law helps 
us greatly m an understanding of the complex processes of the 
fluctuation of the death, birth, and grovth rates of a population 
In brief, its scientific value is beyond doubt This, however, does 
not mean that the law is sufficient to account for all the fluctua- 
tions in the growth of a population, or that it gives a certain 
basis for predicting the future trend and size of a definite popu- 
lation, or that it even quite satisfactorily explains the changes 
in the movement of the vital processes In the first place, the 
comparison of the actual and the computed growth rates of the 
population in various countries during the nineteenth century has 
shown, as Bowley rightly says, considerable discrepancy, m each 
decade the discrepancy being above one million In the second 
place, as Bowley says further, “the justification for the logistic 
form is purely ettipincal , we are asked to accept it because it does 
give results which agree with the records of certain populations ” 
But from this standpoint there are several other formulas which 
suit the actual population growth, as well as the logistic formula ** 
In the third place. Dr Stevenson^* seems to be right in indicat- 
ing the fact of a simultaneous downward trend of the birth rates 
in many European coimtnes whose populations are at very dif- 
ferent phases of their development, and are dissimilarly situated 
on their various logistic trades Since, in spite of this difference, 
all these countries have shown a similar downward movement in 
the birth rate, this seems to be due to some other than “the 
logistic” factors In the fourth place, since the law is valid 
only when at least (b) is constant, any change of (b), whether 
It IS a new invention, or some extraordinary catastrophe, like a 
great war., revolution, or epidemic similar to the Black Death of 

•* See Eowley’s xerajkrks la /oumof Royal Sutizitcal Somiy, 1935, pp 76-80 

'•See Stevenson's mtiasm m his quoted paper, tbtd 1925, pp 69-75 See 
there aI«o the cntical remarks of Bevendge and Brownlee who are inclined to 
explain the falling rate of birth through the populanxation of contraceptive 
means since 1870 or 18S0 
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1348, or any other change in (b), calls forth a change of the limit 
for the population, and jn this way upsets the prediction of the 
formula ** With these limitations, the scientific value of the law 
must be recognized It has helped us to find a proper under- 
standing of the correlation between the size and the density of 
the population and the rate of its gro%vth. However, its help is 
much more moderate than its proponents assure us 

Such are the principal correlations of the demographic factors 
with the vital processes as set forth by various investigators 

4 SIZE AND DENSITY OF POPULATION AND MIGRATION 
As the density of a population increases, m order to subsist 
it must either improve its methods for the production of neces 
sities, make their distribution more equal, get an additional means 
of subsistence through the military plundenng of other societies, 
migrate to some other less populated countries or, if these out- 
comes fail to be realized, then the population must decrease its 
birth rate or increase its death rate in order to reduce its density 
We shall see further that an improvement of the technique of 
production sometimes happens, but not always We have also 
seen that the eventual outcome is often found m the checked 
increase of the population through a decrease of the birth rate 
or an increase in the death rate (the logistic law) But, again, 
this outcome does not always take place in a sufficient degree 
Sometimes a solution is found in the migration of a surplus of 
the population to, or a military plundering of, other countries 
This explains the probable existence of a correlation between 
the fluctuation in the density of the population, and migration, 
or war phenomena The existence of such a correlation has been 
indicated by a senes of investigators In regard to migration, 
the corresponding theones may be summed up as follows 
First ProposUiO)! — In the history of the same society, the 
periods of rapid increase in the density of population are followed 
by an increase in emigration from the country , and by an inten- 

" See this point in H WoolsUMJ’s quoted paper see also L Ayres’ criticism of 
thelaw in the Aew VoJ XLV, pp 223-22* J»n- «3. 1926 See other 

weak points of the theory m Knibbs quoted paper A B Wol/e s paper m the 
Quarterly Journal of Ecorumut, Vol XLI and E Knimmoch s paper in the Journal 
ie soctiU statist ie Parts 1917 
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sive colonization of other temtones by Uie emigrants, while the 
periods of stagnation, or of decrease in density, are followed by 
a decrease of emigration from the country, and sometimes, even 
by immigration to it from other places 

Second Proposition — As a general rule, migratory currents 
move from the regions of a more rapidly increasing population 
(or population with a greater effective fertility) to those of a less 
rapidlv increasing one^' Many migratory movements have been 
going on following the lines of these propositions The history 
of the expansion of ancient Rome and Greece, and of their 
colonial activity, shows that they seem to have been the most 
intensive in the periods of a rapid increase m their population 
A series of corresponding phenomena of later periods also show 
something similar Even now the countries or the regions of 
emigration have been the countries or the regions of a relatively 
intensive increase of population, while the countries or the re- 
gions of immigration have been either those of low effective 
fertility or low density of population Further, migration from 
the country to the city corroborates considerably the second 
proposition because as a general rule, country population has 
been more “fertile” than city population In brief, it is probable 
that the two phenomena are somewhat correlated 

But again we must not exaggerate the correlation From the 
indicated reason that there are several outcomes (inventions, 
war, migration, reduction of birth rate, and increase of a death 
rate) of the conditions created by an increasing density of the 
population, it follows that, instead of migration, some other out- 
come may take place Under such conditions, the increase of a 
peaceful migration may not follow, and the correlation may not 
be realized On the other hand, migration may take place be- 
cause of reasons different from the demographic causes so called 
religious, political, and other migrations As a result, the actual 
curve of migration coincides only in part with the one expected 

* See, for instance. Glut, C , I faUon dnrurpafict dell' evolutume ddie nanowt, 
pp J 4 ff, Torino 191* Ha'^SEn, G, Dte Dret Bevolkerunentufen pasnm, 
Munchen, 1889 also see Haddon A C, Tke tfandennii ef People, 191a, pp 
» 5 ,N Y.Myees.J L, The Causes ttie Rise and Fall m the Population of 
the Ancient World," Eugente Renew, Vol VTI, 1915 
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on the basis of the demographic situation In other words, the 
correlation is tangible, but not dose " 

5 DEMOGRAPHIC COHDITIOMS AND WAR 

Before Malthus, many authors indicated the demographic 
factor as one of the pnnapal causes of war Malthus generalized 
the theories into a “law” where war functions as one of the 
effective checks of population Since that time, this idea has 
become quite common in various formulations “The World 
War was essentially an outgrowth of the pressing population 
problem which confronted the nations of Europe ten years ago ” 
Such is one of the varieties of the idea “The growth of popu- 
lation with the resulting desire for economic expansion is a 
necessary cause of War" is another formula of a correlation be- 
tween the two phenomena** A Due, A. Wirth, von Bemhardi. 

** Contriuy to the authors sebo overestimate the correlatioo, some others, lihe 
Carr-Sauaders, seem to me to underesUmate it “Miction does not anse where 
a condition of overpopulation has come about," he states I regret to say that 
hu whole discusston of the problem is rather speculative and that his vague 
theory of ideas as the causes of migTation is much more defective than even the 
one-aded demographic theory of migration Prom the fact that migration 
alone could not be so effective as to rlimuiate any possible surplus of the popula- 
tion due to a great potential human fecundity, it does not follow that rmgiation 
cannot alleviate it to some extent We certainly know a senes of cases when 
migration has done this task Due to the fact of the great potential fecundity 
of the human population, a migratioii of every hundred of possible progenitors has 
helped coondersbly to check a rapid increase in a given population Carr- 
Saunders’ indication that migration is a rare pbenomeoon, which takes place 
only once in centimes, is also incorrect Any statistical census of migration 
from country to country, or from one region of a country to another, shows that 
the currents of migration are continual and quite cocsideTable, even is normal 
times. His indication that overpopulated societies usually do not exhibit 
initiative and energy which are charactenstics of the emigrants and that over- 
populated soaeties consequently could not originate migrants, is also fallacious 
Not every overpopulated society is marked in any or all of its penods by ‘ the 
absence of hope, and the spint enterpnse '* Oim’s, and Carh's opposite thesis 
that the greatest spirit of enterprise and initiative usually coincides with the 
penods of a rapid mcrease m population seems to be nearer to the reality than 
Carr-Saimders’ statement. On the other hand, such a rapidly increasing society 
IS likely to have a greater proportion of men with initiative and energy, and 
more stimuli to facilitate emigration See CAaR.SAi.NCERS, op ctl , pp 291- 
554 GiNi, op eU, pp J4-37, 4^-53, and ptunm The data of the amount of 
permanent and normal migration may be found ifl Sorokin, Soetai Motnluy, 
Chap XVI 

« DoBtiN, L., "The Statistician and the Population Problem,” m Popit^ton 
Problems, p 3 

• Cox, Harold, The Problem of Poputtlton, London, J Cape Co , p 7* 

Chap III 
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D Fr>inann, W G Sumner and A G Keller, and scores of other 
authors have made similar statements Many authors have eluci- 
dated the same correlation jn a more detailed form The argu- 
ment runs m essence •withm the Matthus theory One group 
explains the correlation through a lack of room under the sun, 
caused by an increase of population This leads to the necessity 
for an expansion of room through war Another group states 
that a discrepancy betw-een the population and its means of sub- 
sistence tends to result m war** A third group of authors offers 
a somewhat more complex explanation According to them, the 
demographic factor of population growth is always a latent cause 
of war, but as an actual cause it varies “the degree of latency 
of this factor is in reverse proportion to the degree of the political 
organization of a society ” The more complex the latter is, the 
more serious is the role of the economic factors and the less 
actual IS the role of the demographic factors*^ Some others 
offer a still more complex imerpreiation of the correlation The 
periods of rapid increase m a population are followed by an in- 
crease of the imperialistic attitudes and ps>chology This leads 
to an increase in the tendency of expansion which in its turn 
facilitates an outbreak of war Such is the essence of this 
theory ** The curves of the movement of the population and 
of the fluctuation of the imperialistic psychology are parallel 
“That the substratum of military movement is to be looked for 
m demographic development, appears evident’ but the corre- 
lation consists, especially in the World War, not "lo much in the 
form of a direct causation of the War by an increase of the 
population as it does in a disruption of the equilibrium between 
the demographic, the economic, the psychical and the political 

“ Examples of these types may be found m the ejuoted boolcs of E M East, 
G II Kwbbs, Novicow, Vaccaro Keynes J M , The Economic ConsegueTuet of 
Ike Peace London, 1919, pp *15 ff Rose, H, Ongtns of Ike IVar Cambndge, 
1914 NrcotAl Die BfologiedesKrteges, 1919 pp 34S Suhve*, W , andKEU.ER, 
A The Science of Soeiely, Vol I, pp 16 42, 62 & , 1927 

*’ Givt.. C .. ' Fattorj- ialratt. delte. •y i ear' ^ Onit-wi- dt- 

Jan -Feb, 1915 

“ See Carpi, F , op eil , pp 389-303 391-410, 600-603, MaROi, L , / Patton 
demeirafict del cmflillo Europce, Roma, 1919, paoeim 

•’Carli op cil , p 392 “Lo fvtiuppo numenco delUt popolasiom fu la causa 
pnmoru delle pandi vanonle economiche t soewft del secolo che preeedeUe la 
tuerra mondiale " Ikid , p 4,31 
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variables within many European societies The disruption was 
caused by a rapid increase of the European population in the 
nineteenth century resulting m a disruption of the equilibrium 
among many especially in the Anglo Latin and the German 
societies 

Thus whatever may be the explanation of the correlation it 
seems to be thought of as existing by a great many thinkers 
However some authors for instance Carr Saunders are inclined 
to think that overpopulation is not a cause of war®* Nevertheless 
the existence of the correlation is probable On the other hand 
It IS necessary to recognize that the partizans of its existence 
have not given any very satisfactory corroboration of their 
theories Even the works of Gmi Carli and Maroi which seem 
to be the best m this field are far from being convincing They 
supply a senes of histoncal facts which show that the periods 
of rapid population growth and those of great demographic 
disturbances have been usually followed by an increase of war 
but the greater part of these facts are taken from the earliest 
periods of Greece or Rome whose population movement is prac 
tically unknown Therefore their statements are rather guesses 
than factual corroborations Other facts given from mediaeval 
history are of the same kind m that the> give only a part of the 
truth The remaining part of the facts may be accurate but 
unfortunately they are contradicted by other no less ascertained 
facts Can we saj that every decrease in the density of a popula 
tion leads to a decrease of war^ Certainly not The Black Death 

^ [btd Libro IV pajsim Se« also Maroi pasttm 

* Car* Saunders op (tt pp 305 B The argument that war s due to over 
population falls to the ground says be However he practically does not give 
any arguments in favor of his theory H s own theory of the causes of war — 
the inst net of pugnacity and tradit oos— is entirely deficient because of the 
uncertainty of the existence d such an instinct and because of an absence of 
any explanation why if such an mstinct even exists it is mamfested in the form 
of war only from time to time Why does the same instmet lead at one time to 
fightmg and war and at another time to peace? Carr-Saunders theory does not 
answer the question at alL His account d the rdle of tradit on and of highly 
organized government is so dark that the statements amount to nothing Finally 
kit Ttsa^iiis. ‘Jlii tMiv Tna -a ’paf'. sA 'A/t ptipiAaViW. taii, 

in this way beadmits contrary to his above statement the existence of a correla 
bon between the movement of the demographic processes and the war phenomena. 

Seepp 304 307 

•>SmGini I fiUon demogr dtT evolut. idle nciiont pp 35 S 48 S Cau.1, 
op ett pp 289-303 391 410 4H-60S 
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of 1348 dimimshed the population of Europe enormously (by 
about one-third ) If the hypothesis Avere true, %\e ought to ex- 
pect that in subsequent decades war would decrease in Europe 
Such an expectation is far from being corroborated According 
to F A Woods’ and A Baltzly’s study, the number of >ears 
desoted to wars in France and England m the half centurj' from 
1350 to 1400, or in the century from 1350 to 1450, does not show 
any decrease The corresponding dgures are as follows 



This is one of the many cases where a sudden and enormous, 
or a low and gradual decrease in the density of the population 
was not followed by a decrease of war phenomena With similar 
reason we are entitled to sav tliat not etery rapid increase of 
the population is follow ed b> an increase of w ar The population 
of Europe increased rapidly, especially during the nineteenth 
century This would lead to an increase of war if the theory 
were quite general and \alid The reality is rather different 
The figures in the table on page 386 may part!) show this 
Though the number of jcars of warfare is not quite an ade- 
quate measure of the increase or decrease of war, neiertheless it 
IS probabh one of the best possible criteria The figures show 
that the abo\e century, in spite of its cxcessnely rapid increase 
of the population, had a quota of war years not higher than other 
centuries For other centuries also, the cunes of the war years 
and of the population increase or decrease in these countries do 
not run parallel These indications, which may be supported by 

*• tt OODS, F A , and BAtra-y, A , /* War Dfmirnslnn(?, Boston and N Y , 
>915. PP 4J. 53- 

“ /W , pp J4, 39, 43, 53, 78 See there the figures for several other coimines. 
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other data, are sufficient to support the claim that, li the corre- 
lation exists, It IS far from being close, and is much more complex 
than It IS supposed to be b> its many partizans Here again the 
task of future study will be to promote an objective and quantita 
tive investigation which would show under what conditions and 
to what extent the correlation really exists (if it does) between 
the discussed phenomena Though the trend of the studies has 
been drifting m this way, nevertheless it is still necessary to take 
manv steps in order to clarify the relationship between demo 
graphic and war phenomena 


6 DEMOGRAPHIC FACTORS AND REVOLUTION 


A correlation of these two phenomena has been alluded to by 
many thinkers of the past At the present moment, a systematic 
theory of their relationship has been laid down by F Carli The 
essence of it is as follows “The periods of intensive dynamics 
in demographic processes arc also the periods of enormous psy 
chical \anations, revolutions and inner crises Side by side 
with the rapid increase or decrease of the population an impor 
tant part is plajcd in this respect by the differential increase of 
various classes of the same soacty The greater this discrepancy 
IS and the greater the obstacles to an infiltration of talented 
peoples from the lower classes into the upper ones the greater 
■Carli op al pp 218-319 369-389 
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are the chances of revolution and inner crisis Such is the essence 
of Carli’s theory 

Is the theory accurate’ 1 doubt it seriously Not every in- 
crease in population leads to revolution It is enough for us to 
look at Prussia, England, or Russia during the nineteenth century 
to see that During this period the increase of their populations, 
especially that of Russia, was enormous, and yet these countries 
did not have any revolution On the other hand, the population 
of France during the same period v.as almost stagnant Its 
increase was less than in any other European country, and jet 
this did not hinder France from having at least three revolutions 
(1830, 1848, 1870 71) during that penod Again, the wave of 
revolutions and disorders in ancient Greece or Rome took place 
not so much m the periods of an increase of their population, as 
m the period of the depopulation of these countries It is easy 
to multiply similar cases They show that the increase or de- 
crease of a population is not correlated, at least directly, with 
revolution A more serious sign is noticeable in the differential 
increase of the upper and the lower classes, and in the intensive 
ness of the vertical circulation of the individuals from the lower 
to the upper classes, and vice zersa But even there the situation 
IS much more complex than is depicted by Carli It la not true 
that the more free the access of the individuals from the lower 
classes to the higher ones the less are the chances of revolution 
I have dealt with this problem in my Soctcd Mobxlxty ** and my 
conclusions, based on careful study of the facts, are rather oppo 
site Mobile societies with an intensive vertical circulation are 
no more stable than immobile ones, though there ts no general 
rule The relatively closed aristocracies, when they are m proper 
conditions, have a longer sjian of existence than the open aristoc- 
racies What is important is not so much the closeness or 
openness of the door to the uj^r classes, as the character of the 
aristocracy, and the conditions of its existence Carli’s corrob- 
orations of his hj-pothesis are rather few and not properly 
analyzed It is only necessary to indicate that the European 
societies of the nineteenth century were more mobile, and their 
upper classes were more open, than many past societies, or many 

** S«e Sononv Social A/cWtly, Chap XXII 
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"Eastern soaeties This howeier did not present the European 
soaeties from ha\nng a senes of revolutions Meanwhile, m 
past soaeties with hereditary anstoCTac> espeaally in Eastern 
soaeties revolutions have been more rare than in the open 
soaeties of Europe or of anaent Greece and Rome since their 
anstocrac) became relatively open Not repeating here other 
data given m my Soaal Alobthty I do not think Carli s theory is 
correcL In it there is only one correct pomt the degeneration 
of the upper classes as a positive factor of revolution but this is 
a qiute different factor from the demographic forces It may 
take place in an immobile as well as in a mobile soaety and 
with a dosed as well as open anstocracy®^ For these reasons 
Carli s theorj of the corrdation between the discussed phe- 
nomena must be judged as rather hasty ** "The problem has not 
been studied senouslv It is up to future sociologists to elua 
date it 

y OEUOCRAPBtC FACTO&5 AKO ECONOUIC PHENOUENA 

Population St'’t and Density and Technique of Production — 
M l^valevsky (1851 1916) A. Coste E Durkheitn F Ratzel 
P Mougeolle E Levasseur E Dupreel C Gim F Carli W 
Sumner and A Keller and others have tned to establish a corre- 
lation between these two senes of phenomena According to 
them a growth of the population and its consequence an increase 
in Its density have been responsible for an improvement in the 
technique of economic production and for a transihon from less 
intensive forms of production to the more intensive ones An 
increasing densitv makes the methods of production msuffiaent 
which were quite satisfactory for a less dense population Hence 
the increasing pressure of this factor It urges the invention of 
more efficient methods of production which will be fit to satisfy 
the needs of an increased population This leads to inventions 
and through them to a betterment of the techmque of produc 
tion. On the other hand an increased density of population 
means a more intensive exchange of expcnence which is likely 

uSeeSoaonN Tin Socui^tj ^ pp 397 413 

M Wth even greater reason, the same aay be said of G Ferran s wteresting 
iheoty developed m his Teona ie* pen^ poltiia MOano l8 4. 
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to result m a more rapid accumulation of kno>i4edgeJ^^^p^l^ 
progress In these ways, according to the theortes^SLsocieties 
have passed from the stage of hunters and fishers and collectors 
of natural products to that of agriculture and cattle breeding, 
and from the primitive methods of agriculture and hand-industry, 
to the more perfect methods of machmo facture and agriculture 
Thus, contrary to the economic interpretation of history, the de- 
mographic school IS apt to regard the factor of production itself 
as a function of the demographic factor 
The attempt to establish the above correlation has been made 
m various ways Lihich, F Ratzel, and E Lexasseur have indi- 
cated that there is a correlation between the density of the popu- 
lation and the technique of production, without, however, indi- 
cating which of the two is the cause, and which is the effect 
According to Ratzel’s computation, on looo square kilometers 
there exists the following density of population under the speci- 
fied technique for procuring the means of subsistence 

Hunters and fishermen (in vanous regions and at various 
stages) £rom2toi?7o 

Nomadic shepherds 1770 

Agricultural peoples (in vanous regions and at various 
stages) from 1770 to 35 000 

The peoples with the most intensive agricultural technique 177 000 

As to the density of the population with a highly developed 
technique and commerce, as the contemporary industrial centers 
show, It exceeds the last figure many times 

M Kovalevsky, (1851 1916) m a senes of his historical and 
sociological works based on a concrete study of economic evolu- 
tion, came to the conclusion that one of the “principal motors of 
economic evolution has been the growth of the population ” 
According to his theory, 

*' See this argument in Carli, cp at ,pp i45-iS3 

" See also LevaSseur, E , ' La T£partitio0 de la race humame sur le globe 
terrestre ” BulUtm IniMui Intern Vol XVIII, i' hvr , pp 48-^. 

Carli, F , L’e^titbtur delie rtozumt letonth la demepafia appttaUa, Bologna, N. 

Z a i i i nbfllli pp 

“ See Kovalevsky, M , Obschtnnoje temleeladenie (Communal possession of 
Land), Moscow, 1879 pp 6-7 and po«i»» A SUidy »/ Ihe DistnUpatum 0/ Co«- 
nunal Land potsessvm tn Waadl Canton Russ. 1876 "fivolution du regime 
rconomic,” Le dertnxr scrtol, June 1896 D%e Okonomuiie Enttcuklvng Eu'opai, 
Berlin. 1908 and later all volumes in Russian the work began to be published 
in 1898. Contemporary Socioloitsts, pp ado ff , aoo ff 
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this factor has been responsible for the transition from a stage of 
hunters and fishermen to agriculture, and from a primitive system of 
agnculture to a more intensive one wirti corresponding changes in 
the system of land ownership and land possession To the same 
factor IS due the substitution of a manufactunng system of produc- 
tion in industry for a domestic one, and that of the machino-factur- 
ing system for a manufacturing one, with a corresponding change 
in the division of labor and in the interrelations of capital and 
labor Thus the simple fact of the growth of population called 
forth a division of labor a social dififerentiation into castes orders, 
and classes, and the evolution of the tedmique of production, as 
well as that of the economic regime** 

Such IS the essence of Kovalevsky’s theory, formulated and 
factually corroborated by him considerably earlier than was done 
by Coste, Durkheim, Mougeolle, or even by A Lena ** Stressing 
the importance of this factor, Kovalevsky, however, strongly 
cntiozes all those who would tty to deny the existence and im- 
portance of other factors He is a pluralist of a very definite 
type” He makes a mockery of all those who 'try to regard 
historical processes as a simple equation with one unknown ” For 
him the very problem of the principal factor is a pseudo problem, 
and wrongly set forth In the future it must be put away As 
we shall see, Durkheim came to the somewhat similar conclusion 
that the process of the division of labor and economic evolution 
has been due to the growth of the population (See chapter 
about Durkheim ) 

Independently from Kovalevsky, A Lena m his early work 
about land rent developed a theory very similar to that of Kov- 
alevsky *" 

Furthermore, P Mougeolle and F H Giddmgs outlined a 
theory which also gave an important role to the factor of growth 
“Kovalevsev Cffnlemporary SocM^tuts, pp 200-201 

" See Lona s remark about pnonty in lus // captlalumo r la scuma, p 251 
Kovatevsky s answer m Contemperary Sacwlaprtr, p 261 

** ivr fkisoiun- J", Kovalevsky s Tlieoiy of Pactors, ’ In Memortam cf M 
Kavalevsiy Russ , Petrogiad, 1917 

• K0VAI.EVSIT, ConlemporaTy Sxulogtstt, pp vu C 

" Kovalevsky elaborated his theory also independently from Lorn three years 
earlier For this reason, Lona s aHnsan that Kovalevsky only repeated his 
theory is quite baseless. 
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and density of population ** Quite recently, E Dupreel, with 
Coste’s one-sidedness and without Kovalevsky’s reser\ations, 
Without mentioning his predecessors, said that “Social progress 
and a\ilization is the fruit of the numerical increase of the popu- 
lation ’’ F Carli, on his part, states that “the denser popula- 
tion has more developed tedinique" and that “the non densely 
populated societies have been poor m technical inventions ’’ 
There are other authors who have incidentally, or in a detailed 
way, insisted on the importance of the factor of population m the 
e\olution of the technique of production We need not mention 
their names, because their statements add little to the above 

— The above theories indicate two reasons why a 
growth m the number and the density of a population leads to an 
intensification of the technique of production an intensification 
of sonal interaction which results in a more intensive exchange by 
experience, and an increase of need This means that both rea- 
sons are, so to speak, not inherent in the density and to the number 
of the population Only as far as an increase in the density and 
number of the population is followed by an intensification of in 
teraction, and by an increase of the danger of starvation, need 
the demographic factor lead to an improvement of the technique 
of production Now, can we say that an increase of the popula- 
tion alwa)5 and invariably gives an enrichment of human knowl 
edge, and an increased lack of necessities’ Sometimes it does, 
but sometimes it does not give these results In order that the 
first result may take place, it is necessary that the corresponding 
quality of interacting people be sufhaently high Thousands of 
idiots may be in the most intensive contact, and yet probably 
only a Bedlam would result from it Again, if an increasing pop- 
ulation has the complete possibility of satisfying its needs through 
emigration, war, plundering its neighbors, etc , without an inten- 
sification of the technique of production, as was the case m the 
past m regard to many tribes, a progress of the technique of pro 
duction may not follow More Uian that, even the pressure of 

"See MouGEOiiE, P , Slaitipie its cmltsabons. Pans, 1883 Giedivgs, F H , 
PrtnctpUs oj Soctolo^ 

“ DuFuto., E , ‘ Les -vanatitjns r^mogiaphiques eV le piogiSs," Revut it i In 
pp 359-385, May, 1922. 

Caw. 1, 4>p t»i , pp 147-149 Oiap V 
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needs being increased, a bettennent of the technique of produc- 
tion may not follow, simply because new inventions do not always 
come in proportion to the soaal need felt for them. Poor health 
urgently needs an efficient remedy, yet it often lacks this and 
the man dies The same is true here During thousands of years, 
thousands of societies have experienced poverty, famines, and 
other miseries, and yet the necessary inventions have not been 
created to alleviate these misenes In the majority of cases, the 
outcome from overpopulation and misery has been found not so 
much in a new mention, as in a death from starvation, in infan- 
ticide, in military robbery of neighboring peoples, in migration, in 
strife, war, abortion, and so on Being unable to invent, the 
people have "preferred” to die 

These considerations are enough to show that if there is a cor- 
relation between an increase in the number and the density of the 
population, and progress m the technique of the production of the 
means of subsistence, it is not verv close and perfect If the cor- 
relation were perfect, we should expect that the technique of eco- 
nomic production would be higher and the inventions more 
numerous when the number and the density of the population is 
greater The facts do not support the expectation While, at 
the end of the nineteenth century, the average density per one 
square kilometer in Australian Victoria was 5 inhabitants, in New 
South Wales, i 4, in the United States, 8, in Canada, 03, in 
New Zealand, 2, in Finland, 7, m Sweden, 12, in Norway, 6, 
m Denmark, 55 , in France, 71 , in Switzerland, 71 ,— -at the same 
time it was 182 m Bengal, in the northwestern provinces of 
British India, i6g, in India generally, 61, in China, from 60 
to 94, in Italy, 96, and so on Evidently we have no reason for 
thinking that the first group of countries with a small density of 

’• My study of the correlation between famine and the mvention of new 
sources of means for subsistence has shown that if, under the influence of famine 
(and overpopuJation), there has sonKtunes been made a betterment of the meth 
ods for obtauung and produang necessities, there has more often been an in- 
created mortality, while "preventive and repressive checks" have taken place. 

If any increase of misery were followed an improvement in the production of 
economic necessities the peoples with the most nuroeious famines should have 
been the most mventive In reality, however, the facts do not support such an 
eipectatioo A detailed analysis of this has been given in chapter IV of my TAe 
Injiuenct cf Famtne and the Food Fador 

n VON May*. G . op at , Vol If, p 48 Lev*ssEi«, La ripartuum, p. 
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Fopnlation has a more primitive system of techmqee industry or 
agriculture Furthermore if the discussed correlation were 
dose within the history of the same country the technique of 
genomic production would make progress with every incrise m 

to sfme'^r ,“4 “Pe«ation is corroborated 

0 some extent but the exceptions are so numerous that the 

corret iT ™''“- mparfect Besides the 

»rrelat.on seems to go only to a defimte limit after it the law of 

nZtillT tends to annul the 

Here are a * i“ pressure in the population 

self.nd ••''■”="1 possible Kovalevsky him 

st eent'b ' “ ^om the sixth to the 

the 1 1 , noticeable improvement in 

Ir IsmrT "■« 

1 , “""O' “I that the popula 

A Empire was less dense in the second century 

1" second centuries B C yet the 

>que of production and invention m the second century A D 
‘I’e preceding 

P «o Moreover it began to deteriorate more and more so that 
ItaT ^ depopulation of at least some parts of 

y Read the economic history of China In spite of the 
any waves of increase and decrease in its population and m spite 
s ^eat density attained centuries ago its industrial and agri 
V* technique has remained practically at the same stage 
was attained centuries ago’* In brief the discussed cor 

ereatCT^i^fr* Carli s statement that mdustnal countries regfularly have a 
cannot sav popidation than agncultural ccnmtnes is also extreme We 

legie Ci®ri coenslenza dcUe due sene dt/eitomenf ho una regulanla di 

n c r “■ PP 9 ff 

^ facts m Carli op ni Chap V 
" Rovm Centem^oropy SocTOiogtsts pp 244-245 

•66 dot Soetal and Economic History oj the Roman Empire pp 

the asSu 1?^ 1 ®™^‘Witch goes even so hlr as to say that the evolut on of 
laten^ve t technique of production in Rome represents a passage from an 
to tnaint 6*tensive system la anaent penods 7 jugera of land was enough 
in tk. .‘^“/“•••^sfamily IntbetimeoftheGrac^ 30 jugera was necessary 
SeS ,iT “ ■" ttc u™ of AoboiUis ,oo Such a revmc wove 

Penod of s conclusion is at least partly valid was going on m the 

Vfrrn number and density of the Roman populat on Simkho- 

»<• , ttomes Pall Reconsidered. Folatcal Science Quarterly 1916 p 221 
•-EE M P H The Economic History qf China passim N Y 1921 
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relation is tangible m many cases, bat it has its limits ” beyond 
which no further increase of the population produces an improve 
ment of technique among many peoples , and it has so many ex- 
ceptions that the correlation cannot be regarded close or regular 
Finally, if the correlation were perfect, and there were no limits 
beyond which it ceased to exist, there would be no danger of over- 
population, and no discrepancy between the means of subsistence 
and an increased population could occur Each increase in a pop- 
ulation would secure new inventions and a corresponding im- 
provement of the technique of production, and, m this way, the 
need would be met It is necessary to disregard all the facts of 
human history to he able to support such a view An innumerable 
number of famines, miseries, economic impoverishments, migra- 
tions, and so on, show that m a great many cases an increased 
population has not been followed by such inventions and improve- 
ments , and that the outcome of overpopulation has been found in 
less pleasant ways of re-establishing the equilibrium between the 
population and its means of subsistence All Malthusian litera- 
ture, and even the non Malthusian theones of population, supply 
abundant material which shows this 

” This IS fecogmi«<l also by Carli op <il.pp 172. ^77 B 

" See the facta in Descahps P , ‘Coament les conditions d« vie de sauvages 
is^uencent lour nataliU,' Revue de I Insittui 4e Socwlette, Sept , 1932 CaKR- 
Saunders, op at, Chaps VII-XI 

The theoty of the optimum number of population, and the possibility of de- 
viatmg from this optimum by a too numerous population, is not denied even by 
the opponents of Malthus Neither do they claim that each increase m the popu 
lation will be followed by a corresponding improvement in the techmque of 
production They show consi^cuously that in the past, as well as m the present, 
the common method of re-establishroent of "the optimum number” has been 
cot so much a betterment of the technique, as in me^ods of ino-eased mortality, 
decreased birth rate, infanticide, abortion and so on About this, see the theory 
of the optimum number of population, Cannan, E , A Hulory uf the Tkeorus of 
Proiuctton and Duinbulun Chap V London, 1903 Nicholson J Sh , Prin- 
apUs of Poltlual Economy, Voi I, pp 163H, London 1B93 Carli, op r»l , pp. 
98 £f . Carr Saunders, op , pp 199 ff • W<*.fe, A B "The Optimum Size 
of Population, ’ m Dublin's Popvlatton Problems, Boston, 19*6, the quoted 
works of Julius Wolf and Budge As to the pro-Malthusian theories, they show 
the above facts of overpopulation, the hunted possibility for an improvement in 
the methods of production and other farts where, m spite of an increased density 
of the population, the needed improvenieflt of technique has not followed See 
Tboupson, W S , ep cil , passtm, and Chaps IX— XI East, EM, ilankind 
at the Crossroads, 1923 Knibbs, G H , ‘The Problems of Population, Food Sup- 
ply and Migration," Scientus, Vot I. No Xn 1919 "The Mathematical Theory 
of Population” in Census of the Commonvtadhef Austraita, 1917 
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These considerations are sufficient to show that, even regard- 
less of the fact that the number and the density of the population 
Itself depend greatly on many factors, these demographic forces, 
t^en as variables,*’ seem to show some correlation with the 
^ange m the technique of production, but the correlation is far 
from being close, general or unlimited This means that the 
evolution of the technique of production may be accounted for 
nly in part through the demographic factor We cannot say that 
nis lactor alone is always necessary or sufficient for producing 
inventions and improvements m the technique of production 
Population, Stse, and Density Correlated with the Forms of 
ivners tp and Possession — Such Russian investigators of the 
torms of land property m Russia as M Kovalevsky, A Kauf- 
mann N Organovsky, R Kotcharovsky and others have found 
ere is a correlation between the forms of landownership or 
and possession, and the density of the population m various parts 
01 Russia As we proceed from the less densely populated south- 
eas em part (Siberia and central Asiatic provinces) to the more 
ense y populated parts of central and northwestern Russia, the 
orm 0 community landownership (obschwo) is more and more 
superseded by private or individual landownership The explana- 
wii 0 the correlation lies in the fact that a greater density m a 
^pulation makes a more intensive agricultural production neces- 
ary, and this is more possible under a regime of private owner- 
and unhampered individual initiative, than under the regime 
of community ownership with its redistribution of land, with its 
inertia, and its limitation of private initiative and profit This 
niay serve as an example of the correlation between the density 
° ^P'^^^tion and the forms of economic organization 

n ussia the correlation has been tangible, though it is far 
rom being perfect It seems to be even less tangible in other 
countries, and at different times I am a poor specialist in the 
economic history of the forms of landownership, but in studying 

Ob!k^ ^V"-evssy, Obschtnnoxe temle^i^den%e, KOTCHAaovsry, R , Rusnan 
A , Hutary ef the Riustan Common Land Owner* 

jj. , interesting to note that ui tie yean 1917-1926 the number of persons 
and V Soviet Russia decreased in comparison with that before 1917, 

-I, forms of private land possessKio were growing at the cost of the 

eoscMna form, m spite of the r^ime 
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the economic history of China and an alternation between the 
community landownership (so called Tsing Tien System) and 
pnvate landownership, I failed to find any definite correlation 
Alternation has been going on continually, but without any corre- 
lation with fluctuation in the density of population The same 
seems to be true m regard to the forms of landownership m India, 
as far as they are known to us During almost a thousand years 
(from the fifth century BC to the third and fourth centunes 
AD) the density of the Indian population probably underwent 
considerable changes Nevertheless, the system of the common 
possession of land seems to have dominated in all this period** 
Likewise, in the long history of ancient Egypt, the density of the 
population probably underwent considerable changes, but up to 
the Ptolemaic period, “there had been only two types of landed 
proprietors in Egypt — the king and tbe gods " I doubt also 
whether, in the evolution of the forms of landownership m Rome, 
there may be found any tangible correlation with the density of 
the population, e:<cept perhaps in the last period of the Western 
Roman Empire Turning to our own times, we see in almost all 
Western countries the same system of pnvate landownership 
dominating, in spite of the great difference m the density of their 
populations, ranging from i to 2 inhabitants to more than 200 per 
kilometer If the correlation were close, such a thing could not 
have taken place On the other hand, countries like India or 
China, in spite of a considerable density, have kept community 
landownership alive, while in Norway, Sweden, Finland, New 
Zealand and Australia, in spite of the small density of population, 
community landownership is practically absent ** These excep- 
tions are suffiaent to show that, even if the alleged correlation 
exists, it IS very imperfect and far from being general 

“See Lee, M P U, pfi eti, fwnm Cbaxc, Cbex Himx, Tie Ecmomtc 
PnncipUs ef Confuctui, pp 119 fi , 332 &, 497 S , N Y,I9II 

" The CombrtJ^e Htslory ef Indue, Vti. I, N Y , 1922 

** Rostovtzew; e/i tii,p 363 

“ To this It may be added that the table of the forms of property among the 
different bunting, pastoral, and agncnltuial pecples, given in the chapter about 
the Economic School (see further) also does not support the discussed correlation, 
in spite of the fact that passing from the lowest hunters to the highest agneul 
hiral peoples, we pass from the soc i e ti es with the lowest, to the societies with 
the h fher density of population 
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I do not here have space to scrutinize the senes of other cor 
relations between the density of the population and other economic 
relationships claimed by the paitizans of the demographic school 
To give an idea of their character I shall give the following quota 
tion from Kovalevsky which sums up the character of the cor 
related economic phenomena 

In the field of economic relationship changes m the density of the 
population have manifested themselves in the substitution of a more 
efficient bondage labor for a less efficient slave labor and finally m 
that of free labor for a bondage labor system The liberation of 
slaves en masse and the emancipation of peasants made at the be 
ginning by individual feudal landlords and later on by the govern 
ments of the city republics and of the nations have been possible 
only through the inevitable increase of rent due to an increase of the 
population Parallel to these changes m the field of agnculture 
and land possession corresponding changes have been going on within 
the field of industry and commerce and m the field of organization 
of the industrial and commercial classes From the hands of the 
slaves and the serfs industry passes into the hands of the vil 
lage artisans and the city masters who for the sake of mitigating 
competition have organized guilds and corporations To this 
evolution of industrial and commercial activity there corresponds a 
process of differentiation between country-economy and city-econ 
omy the appearance ot markets and fairs the organization of city 
economy and so on 

Such is a brief resume of the most important economic and social 
effects of the growth oi population which have been shown by 
Kovalevsky in eleven volumes of his Die Okonomtsche Entxtnck 
lung Europas From the quotation we see that the contended 
correlations are highly important and that the role ascribed to the 
growth of the population is really great I think that there is a 
part truth in these contentions but only a part and that part de 
fined rather vaguely A severe statistical historical and logical 
scrutiny of these correlations would probably make many of them 
questionable some of them fallacious and part of them so to 
speak local As I said I do not have space to test these conten 
tions but I am sure that such a testing would result m the above 

• Kovalevsky Conlemporary Soct^opsts pp 345-246. 
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conclusions With a corresponding modification, this may prob- 
ably be said about other correlations in this field 

Demographic Factors Correlated with Economic Prosperity — 
In this field the theories which have tried to formulate a senes of 
definite correlations between the progress of industry, commerce, 
the standard of living, and economic wdl-bemg, on the one hand , 
and an increase or decrease in the density of the population, on 
the other, have been especially numerous In the past, as well as 
in the present, the theories have been rather opposite According 
to one group of theorists, represented by Malthus and the Malthu- 
sians, an increase in the density of a population tends to produce 
overpopulation, and influences the well being of the society nega- 
tively For this reason they view an increase of population nega- 
tively, and at the present moment especially, favor birth control, 
as a convenient means for checking population growth Usually 
such theories come principally from the countries with a consider- 
able density, and with a rapid increase in their population An- 
other group of these theories, more typical of the past, and at the 
present moment supported principally in France, which is now 
suffering from depopulation, maintains a rather opposite view of 
the beneflcial effect of an increase of the population on economic 
development and wellbeing of a country** Finally, the third 
group of theories take a middle position, expressed in their some- 
what vague conception of the optimum number of a population 
for any given conditions When the number and the density of 
a population is at this optimum point, the economic influences of 
such a situation are the best possible under the circumstances 
When there is a deviation from the optimum point in the form 
of over or under population, the effects are negative 

Thus, all these theories explicitly or implicitly contend that 

I’ The indicated books of East, Thompson, Sumner Keller (Vol I pp 41 6* 
ff ), and J Sweeney are examples of this type of theory See also Co*, H , 
Problem oj Populatum, London 19a* The anthor even offers aa orgamiatioa 
of a ' League of Low Birth Rate Nations, * Chap III 

Typical samples of these theories are given m the mentioned book of P 
ieroy^iaccletr, tfoif espianahy nr /, ^ tftJVjtaJAVwir oi-Jr 

Pans 1911 In America there recently appeared a current of thought pertain- 
ing also to this type of theories It is r epres e nted by L Dublin’s last works 
See tus paper in Population Problems 1936 

"The mentioned works of Carr Saunders, A B Wolfe, Budge, Nicholson 
an d Pannan gfe Varieties of this typn 
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there is a definite correlation between the discussed demographic 
factors and the economic well being of a soaety Now, which of 
these theories is correct ^ In the first place, the very fact of the 
existence of such opposite theories makes one doubt the accuracy 
of each of them In the second place, historical and statistical 
data do not entirely support any of the extreme types Indeed, it 
is possible to contend that in many cases, a decrease m the number 
and the density of a population tends to raise its economic well 
being For instance, according to E Meyer, in ancient Greece 
m the second century B C , there was a considerable depopulation, 
and, at the same time, an increase of the material well-being of 
the decreased population F Curschman, in his study of the 
famines in the Middle Ages, states also that often, after a great 
decrease of the population in famished areas (through great 
mortality, decreased birth rate, emigration from such districts, 
etc ), the well being of those who survived became considerably 
greater D'Avenel, on the basis of his classical studv of prop 
ertj, incomes, wages, and prices m France from 1200 to 1800, 
states also that the fluctuation of real wages of the labor classes 
during SIX centuries was independent of either the political 
regime, guilds, corporations and unions, or prices, the move- 
ment of their well-being was entirely determined by the law of 
supply and demand Wages would rise in periods of a decrease 
in population, and a consequent dearth of labor, and they would 
go down in periods of a rapid increase m population, with an 
abundant supply of labor Only the interference of science m the 
form of a new beneficial invention could sometimes counterbal- 
ance the downward trend of real wages caused by population 
growth** M Kovalevsky, on his part, has shown that one of the 
results of the Black Plague of 1348, which decreased the popu 
lation of western Europe by about one-third, was a senes of eco- 
nomic and social benefits for the laboring and unfree classes 

Meyer, E , ‘ Die Bevolkernug das Altertams,” Handwo'ttrbiuh d Siaats- 
^ansstnschajun, 3d ed , Vol II 

” Curschman F , Hungersncte *n Miilelaller, pp 41-47, Leipzig 1900 

** D Avenel, Vte G , Decourerlts d hulotrt socicJe, pp 8, 148^, 155, 209, *30, 
and passtm, Pans, 1910 

" See Kovalevsky, Du Okoncmtsdu EiMncilunt Europas, Vol V, Chaps 
V-XII, Berlin, 1911 According to tJie law of demand and supply, labor wages 
had to increase m proportion to the decrease of the population, and this phenom 
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In a similar waj many great devastations of the population m 
China ha\e been followed bj a comparati>e improvement of the 
matenal wellbeing of the survwng population” These and 
other similar facts seem to corroborate the accuracy of the pro- 
Malthusian theones jet there are facts which show that decrease 
of the population may have the opposite result The first example 
IS given by the later period of Roman historj After the third 
century A.D the process of depopulation took place in Italj and 
in some other provinces of the Roman Empire. This however 
was not followed by betterment but by great aggravation of the 
economic situation of Rome and of the wellbeing of its 
population. 

Depopulation became now the outstand ng feature of the 
life of the Empire As a result the general productivity of the 
Empire constantly decreased Larger and larger tracts of land ran 
to waste The exchange of goods became more and more irregular 
Hence the frequent occurrence of famines and the decay of 
industry No partial measures could counter this progressive 
demy ” 

Another example is given bj contemporary France. As we know 
Its population has been almost stagnant dunng the whole of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries If the discussed theory were 
right we should expect that its population would be much better 
economical!} than that of other European countnes whose pop- 
ulation has been rapidly increasing dunng that period Such a 
conclusion was indeed made bj some authors” Nevertheless 
quite competent French investigators indicate that the real sit 
uation IS quite different Besides many non-economic disastrous 
effects in the field of purely economic life an insignificant increase 
of the French population has caused the following results A 
slower rate of increase m national wealth than in other countnes 
wnth a more rapidly increasing population and a slower increase 
of salanes and wellbeing of the population — m bnef bnngs 

ena took place throughout all the countnes of Western Europe because the aum 
ber of the jjopulat on decreased, p 374 

*• See Lee, M op c\t patstn 

•RoSTOVtlEEF M J cp ctl yp 4^4 4*5 

“Thoueso's W a op nt pp 156 ff 
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resiilts opposite to what should be expected The following table 
illustrates this 


Countnes 

! 

Populatioa 

1 (MiUvxis) 

National Wealth 
(B Ihons) 

1 

»B1S 

19U ' 

1815 

1914 

Germany 


68 

3S 40 1 

400 

France 1 

29 

J9 1 

80 


England 

18 

1 

4S 

45 5 1 

450 


Furthermore if the theory were right we could expect that 
countries with a low density of population would have necessarily 
greater economic well being than countries with a higher density 
of population But again the facts do not support such an 
expectation Within countries with relatively low density we 
find a low standard (Russia) and a high standard of economic 
well being (United States of America New Zealand Australia) 
The same is true in regard to other countries with a high density 
of population (Belgium England on the one hand and by con 
trast man} provinces of India and China on the other) 

Without mentioning other similar cases the above seems to 
entitle us to conclude that an absolute or relative decrease in the 
density of population is not always nor ever}'where followed 
by a posibve influence on the economic well being of a society 
This means first that the correlation between the two phenomena 
IS much more complex and less close than the partirans of this 
type of theories assure us Second the fluctuation of prosperity 
or impoverishment of a society cannot be accounted for through 
a quantitative fluctuation of the number and the density of the 
population alone Third the correlation has been studied msuffi 
ciently In order to make it clear the partisans of these theories 
must indicate under exactly what conditions m what way and to 
what degree a decrease in the density of population may have 

* Gini C Ammonlare t compotvtvme deBo ncchnza ieUt naiumt p 553 
Tonno 1914 See also BEHnu-OV ta dipopvlal%on de Iq France pp 9-61 
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positive effects, and when, under what conditions, and beyond 
what limits it begins to exert a negative influence 

With a still greater reason, the above may be said of the oppo- 
site type of theories, with their motto* “With every mouth God 
sends a pair of hands,” and, the greater the population, the better 
the economic well being of a society I have already given some 
considerations which show the inadequacy of such a theory 
Numerous computations of the demographers (R Pearl, G H 
Knibbs, E M East, J Sweeney, and others) show that, under 
the present rate of increase of population, if there are no miracu- 
lous inventions within a few generations the earth will be over- 
populated and a consequent lowering of the standard of living 
may be expected ** History records too plainly the economic 
misery of many “overpopulated” countries to allow us to mam 
tain the thesis of the discussed optimistic theory In a few cases, 
an increase in the density of a population has been followed by a 
rising economic well-being , but m still more numerous cases it has 
had quite opposite effects Therefore we must make the same 
conclusion in regard to these theories which I made in regard to 
the opposite hypotheses 

Thus we must conclude that the theories dealing with the opti- 
mum number of the population are nearer to the truth The more 
a population deviates from the optimum number, either abo\e or 
under it, the more negative will be the influence on the economic 
well being The nearer the number is to the optimum number, 
the better will be the economic influence But unfortunately, just 
exactly what this “optimum number of the population" is, the 
theories do not declare Their answer is rather a vicious logical 
circle “The optimum number of the population is the optimum 
number which >aries for various times and societies ' ” Some 
other writers, like Carr-Saunders, go even so far as to state that 
“There will, in fact, under any given arcumstances, always be an 
optimum number ” But, according to the same author, it is 

»* See KinsBS, G H , The ilalhemoiual TTieory e/ Populclunt p 453 East, 

B h! , fp eil , Chape JV, VJ, Pemi, B, “Tie Pcpulatjon Problem," 
Ceogrophual Smew, 192*, No 4 

»• This IS all that is given by the * optimum number ’ theory of Cannan, 
Nicholson, Wolf, or some others. 

>»« Cam-Saukdess, op ctl.p 300 B See the pnrper critical remarks against 
Saimders' “optimum number" in Wolfe, A B.op ett.p 68, note 
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almost always broken by either over or underpopulation Thus, 
even this group of theories is far from being satisfactory 

Summing up this brief analysis, we conclude that a correlation 
seems to exist between the fluctuation of density m the population 
of a given society and its economic well being but exactly what 
this relationship is, we do not know as yet It seems to be much 
more complex and less close than the theories claim It is the 
task of the future to find out when, under what conditions, and 
to what extent, an increase or decrease m the density of a popu- 
lation facilitates an increase or decrease of its economic well- 
being, and what the optimum number for a given society should 
be At the present moment, we still know very little m this field 

8 SIZE AND DENSITY OF POPUtATION CORRELATED WITH THE 
FORMS OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 

We have several theories which try to show that the demo- 
graphic factors are responsible for the forms of social and political 
organization A priori, i» is possible to foresee that the family 
and marriage forms, and the political and social regimes will be 
different when a territory the size of the United States has a popu- 
lation of 10,000 and when the population amounts to roo ooo ooo 
human beings But exactly what the difference will be, and what 
It would be when the contrast in size and m density was not so 
enormous as m this case, remains an unsolved problem Let us 
take a few of the theories which try to clarify some cases of this 
type 

Demographic Factors Correlated With Social Differentiation, 
Siralification and Segregation — ^It is rather evident that the dif- 
ferentiation of a population into urban and rural groups, into 
various strata, classes, castes, and what not, depends considerably 
on an increase in population As its size and density increase the 
above forms of social differentiation progress also The first 
phenomenon is shown by the history of cities , the second one, by a 
senes of studies like Durkheim’s study of the social division of 
labor Admitting the existence of a correlation, at the same time 
It IS necessary to indicate that it is not so close as to have no 
exceptions or deviations The sixe of the cities, as well as the per 
cent of the urban and the rural population, only remotely depends 
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upon the size of a country’s population This is shown by the 
fact that among countries with a small population, there are coun- 
tries with both a low and a high per cent of urban population 
(for instance, Belgium, Finland, Korea) They are both ivith 
and without large aties The same is true in regard to the coun- 
tries with a large population (Compare China, Russia, and the 
United States ) This means that the degree of a country’s 
urbanization is a function not only of, and possibly not so much 
of, demographic factors, as of a senes of other factors The 
same is true in regard to the character and the degree of labor 
division and social differentiation China is a more densely popu- 
lated country, and has a larger population than the United States , 
and jet the technical division of labor in China is less developed 
than in America, or in other countries with a lower density and 
a smaller population The same is true in regard to social differ- 
entiation. There are big and densely populated societies with and 
without the caste system (India China, Russia, the United States 
of Amenca) There are densely populated societies with and 
without nobility of birth (Belgium, many provinces of India, 
Germany) The same is true in regard to small countries, and 
the countnes with a low density of population These indica- 
tions are sufliaent for the claim that the correlation between the 
discussed phenomena is not perfect, knows many exceptions, and 
is less dose than its partisans assure us 

Thus, even these fundamental forms of social organization, 
stratification, and differentiation are only to some extent corre- 
lated with the demographic factors There is a still smaller 
probability of finding a quite tangible corrdation between the 
demographic factors and other less fundamental charactenstics 
of soaal organization and institutions Let us examine one or 
two examples to see if this be true 

Demographic Factors Correlated with Family Organisation — 
One of the best theones of a correlation between the forms of 

•" The above shows the ooe-sidedness of Cosle’s, Kovalevsky s, Carli s, and 
Durkheun s theones which r^anJ uibanuatjon, soaal division of labor and 
social differentiation, as a function of the sae and the density of the population 
alone, or almost alone. The table of the forms of government among the sim 
plest peoples given in the chapter about the economic school, (see further) only 
supports what I have said above. 
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family and marriage, and donographic factors is set forth by J. 
Mazzarella m his explanation of exogamy, polygamy, and of 
“the amhiVian" forms ol tnamage, characterised by the fact that 
the husband enters the family of his wife, and assumes there a 
servile and subordinated position Mazzarella has shown that 
these forms of marriage are typical of the lowest primitive peo- 
ples, and that they are regularly followed by exogamy, polygamy, 
a matnlinear system of descent, and by a lack of social stratifica- 
tion in these primitive groups, (or by in his ter- 

minology) What factors are responsible for such a type of 
family, marnage, and social structure^ Mazzarella's study leads 
to the conclusion that neither the geographic, racial political, eco- 
nomic, nor religious factors can account for it directly, because 
the system is found among peoples who are different in ah these 
respects His analysis shows further that the discussed character- 
istics of family, marnage, and soaal organization are found 
among the peoples who (a) live in an area I'lth unlimited poten- 
tial economic resources, (b) which, however, for their utilization, 
and conservation require a great deal of human labor, especially 
the labor of adult males , though (c) they are as a rule, groups of 
small size and not having a sufficient number of adult males 
(underpopulatjon, according to the theory of "the optimum 
number”) Hence, Mazzarella’s conclusion “Exogamy, polyg- 
amy, and the ambilian forms of marriage are an indication of 
the numerical weakness (underpopulation) of a social group, and 
a manifestation of its need for increasing its population (espe- 
cially the adult males) through the adjunction of males of other 
social aggregates” According ro Mazzarella this hypothesis is 
in harmony with the facts, and explains many details of the 
ambilian and the exogamic forms of family and marnage 
Thus, these forms of family and social organization are m a 
close correlation with the size and the density of the population, 
according to the author This means that they are m a consider- 
able degree a function of demographic variables I must confess 
that, unlike a great many works in ethnology, Mazzarella s works 

•“ Mazza1I£U.A, J , typ^ soctaut et te Drvil, pp 17 * ff • 282-31?, Pans. 
1908 Stvdi dt etnologta gat'Wtrs, fojstm, C at ani a, I 9°3 
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are free from hasty generalizations, from the “method of illus* 
tration” and from the carelessness in scientific analysis which 
usually makes these works valueless scientifically. I am inclined 
to think also that m Mazzarella’s generalization there is some- 
thing scientifically valid But, on the other hand, the generaliza- 
tion goes too far Hobhouse’s, Wheeler’s and Ginsberg’s studies 
have shown that polygamy, a high position for women, and 
matrilinear descent, are found among peoples with different sizes 
of population, with different forms of stratification, and with 
different natural environments ’•* Among the exogamic peoples, 
there are several who live in a poor natural environment, who 
have a patrilinear system of descent, and who practice various 
methods of checking the increase of their population These 
facts do not agree with the hypothesis On the other hand, we 
cannot say that all peoples who have the wife enter the family 
of her husband and become "filtae loco” to the head of the hus- 
band s family (pater famtltas) or become entirely subordinated 
to her husband, (manus martlt and marriages am manu) live 
in a poor geographical environment, or are not under the necessity 
of expending a great deal of labor in obtaining their means of 
subsistence, or are always overpopulated Among the popula 
tions of Europe and America in the nineteenth century, we have 
had societies with the most diverse densities and sizes of popula- 
tion, but they have all been essentially identical m the system of 
family and marriage In the history of the family and marriage 
relationships in Rome, Greece, Europe, or the United States the 
later stages, when the density and the size of these societies was 
increasing, have not caused a further enslaving of wife to hus- 
band nor an increase of manus manti as would be expected 
according to the theory, but rather, an emancipation of women 
and a weakening of the authority of the husband These con- 
trasts are su/fiaent to show the shortcomings of the theory, and 
Its generalization 

“■ See the table m the chapter aboat the Economic SchooL 

“* Study from this standpoint the peopfes with exogamy at WesTentAUCS s 
History 0} Human Matrvsit the chapter about exogamy Study in Cam 
Saundsrs, op ett , Chaps VII XI the peoples among whom infanticide, abor- 
tion, dnniang of various decoctions taboou^ of sexual intercourse postpone- 
ment of inamafe,mutilations of genital oigans, and other methods for decreasing 
the growth of population are practiced 
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9 DEMOGRAPHIC FACTORS CORRELATED WITH FORMS OF 
POLITICAL AND SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 

In anthropological, histonca!, and sociological literature, there 
are several theories which attempt to view various political 
regimes (such as despotism, democracy, monarchism, or repub- 
licanism) and various social institutions (like sla\ery, serfdom, 
free classes, feudalism, “equal society” and so on) as a function 
mainly of size and density of population Accordingly, the prin- 
cipal changes in these fields are accounted for through changes in 
demographic conditions The above theories of Coste and Kov- 
alevsky may serve as examples of these hypotheses Since I do 
not have space here to analyje them, I can only say that if the> 
are scrutinized m the manner of my above analysis of Mazza- 
rella, and other theories, not much validity would remain to these 
hj-potheses The greater part of them are so vague m their 
meaning that if only because of this vagueness, they must be 
put out of science Another part represented by Coste's theory 
of social evolution (see above) may be very "sympathetic'' and 
“pleasant" for our wishes (it is not disagreeable to be drifting 
by a "law of social evolution” to an ideal paradise of perfect 
equality, liberty, and fraternity) , and yet they are nothing but 
a kind of new "theology” m which the old fashioned beneficial 
Providence is superseded by the "law of beneficial evolution or 
progress ” This is the only difference between the old and this 
new theology Happy are those who can believe < But for those 
who look for a seriously proved theory, Coste s "law” and hun- 
dreds of other “sjTnpathetic" theories, are nothing but scientific 
"rubbish” contradict^ at every step by stubborn facts On what, 
for instance, does he base his statement that, at "the stage of 
Bourg,” there was an absolutism of family and supremacy based 
exclusively on birth ^ On fiction, no more Only a little study 
of the facts is necessary to see that the real situation is much more 
complex and quite different On what is based" fiis statement 
that with an approach to the stage of federation there is also an 
approach to the supremacy of intdhgence and free associations? 
On nothing, also, except wishes If I were a believer in any 
linear law of evolution, I would rather have reversed his theory, 
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and have tried to show that, in the pnmitive stages, intelligence 
and free association played a greater role than they are pla>ing 
in the last federatue stage But I am not a believer in either 
principle, therefore I simply state that both ‘ laws” are ‘‘pseudo- 
laws ” In the history of a single country (especially of a 
long-existing society) study the alternation of monarchy and re- 
public. the increase and decrease of despotism, the introduction 
and elimination of an elective system, and then confront these 
changes with the fluctuations in the size and density of the popu- 
lation, and the result will scarcely show any tangible correlation 
Investigate the distribution of various political regimes or of 
certain types of social institutions among \arious contemporary 
soaeties, then compare these with the size and the density 
of the population of these countries, and the result is again likely 
to be ml In brief, if there is a correlation between demographic 
factors and the forms of social and political organization (which 
IS probable), it is so remote, so complex, and so strongly masked 
by the interference of other factors, that we must regard it as a 
potential or intangible, rather than as a factual correlation At 
any rate, only the future can establish it The existing theories, 
w ilh perhaps a very few exceptions, do not count rnuch As to 
these exceptions, I would mention only one tjpe of correlation 
which appears to me more or less valid This is the statement 
that with an increase in size and density of the population, its 
sonal differentiation, whatever may be its form, and its techni 
cal division of labor, are likely to increase also (See Durkheim’s 
theory analyzed further ) But. as we have seen, even this broad 
correlation is far from being close, and the lines of both processes 
do not always go parallel The curve of social differentiation 
often proceeds apart, sometimes even in the opposite direction 
from the curve of density and size of population, while their 
points of maximum and minimum, or points of inflection in their 
cycles quite often do not coincide In brief, there js a tangible, 
but far from close correlation With the exception of this, I 
wonder whether there is any valid correlation among the hun- 

*■ See the facts m ay Sixuil i/oWtiy, patstm See also Faklbecx, P E 
Vte Klasien und du CeseUsekafl, Jena. G Fischer, 19*3. 
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dreds of “pseudo-correlations" abundantly supplied by various 
“sociological law-makers ” 

10 SIZE AND DENSITY OF FOPULATJON CORRELATED WITH 
INVENTIONS AND MEN OP OENtDS 

Discussing the correlation between demographic factors and 
the progress of technical inventions, I indicated the principal rea- 
sons for expecting that an increase in the density and size of the 
population would favor an improvement m the technique of pro- 
duction For similar reasons, a considerable number of the 
authors contend that increase in the density and the size of a 
population tends to increase the progress of mental activity, and 
the number of men of genius and talent These theories have 
been laid down by A de Candolle, A Coste, McKeen Cattell, S 
Fisher, P Jacoby, A Odm, G R Davies, F Maas and others 
The principal inductive argument in favor of such a theory con- 
sists in the statistical finding that cities produce a greater quota 
of such men than the country, and the densely populated areas 
more than the less densely populated ones Here are a few figures 
which may serve as examples of these findings According to 
S Fisher, per every 10,000 population of the specified categories 
m America, the following number of the notables mentioned m 
IVho’s IVho (1923-23) were bom m these different localities 
farm population, I , village (up to 8000), 8 5 , small city (8000 
50,000), 6 5, large city (50,000 and more), 60, suburb of large 
city, 116*” According to Davies, the coefficient of correlation 
between the density of the population and the fertility in promi- 
nent men of letters in America is lor 1850, +060, for i860, 
-f-o 72 , for 1870, +0 76 The findings of several investigators 

'*See Catieu,, J McK American Men 0/ Saenct, zd ed , pp 535 ff , 
568 ff , the same, 3d ed , pp 784 B , db Candolle, A , Htstotre des sciences el 
its savants, G^nSve-Bale, 18S5, Ctow, A , Cenise des grands hemmes, Pans, 1895 
Maas, F , ' Ueber die Kerkunftsbedingimsen der Geistigen Fuhrer, A rchtv fur 
Sottalunssmschafl. 1916, pp 144-186 FtSBER S, *A Study of the Tj-pe of the 
Place of Birth," etc , Mairdi, 1925 Davies G R, 

“A Statistical Study of the Infineoce of Environment," Quarterly Journal of Ike 
University of North Dakota, VoL IV, pp 2I2-2J6, Jacoby, P, £judes sur la 
sllectum chH I'homme, Pans, 1904, for other data and references see my Sonai 
Idobtluy, Chap XII 

Fishes, op at ,p 552, Tfebk I 

*'• Davies, op at , pp zzi £f 
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are similar in their essentials Shall we conclude from this that 
the greater the density, the greater will be the number of promi- 
nent men produced’ Do these findings really prove that density, 
rather than any other factor, is responsible for the higher number 
of prominent men produced in the cities, and in the more densely 
populated areas ’ A mere glance at the given figures will make 
such a conclusion questionable In the first place, we see that 
though the number of prominent men produced m the cities is 
greater than in the open country, this number decreases as we 
pass from the villages to the cities, and from them to the big 
cities The results obtained by Davies are similar This con 
tradicts the statement that the number increases parallel with the 
increase of the size and density It also raises doubt as to whether 
density really is the responsible factor Perhaps it is only a con 
comitant mask under which quite a different factor operates 
This hj-pothesis is supported by a series of facts If density 
were the decisive factor, then the city proletariat would have to 
produce a greater number of prominent men than the peasantry 
of the open country The facts collected by Maas and Fisher 
show that this expectation is not warranted The city proletariat 
in the past, as well as m the nineteenth century, has been much 
less fertile in the production of prominent men than the peasantry 
Furthermore, if the density of the population were the responsible 
factor the number of the men of genius produced per a definite 
number of the population would have to increase along with 
an increase in the density of Europe s population during the 
nineteenth century In spite of the great increase in density 
and the great growth of aties, the quota of great men produced 
at the end of the nineteenth century seems not to have been 
greater The same fact in regard to the eminent men of science 
in America has been indicated by McKeen CattcII In the period 
from 1900 to 1910, the big American cities considerably de 
creased their quota of these men’®* Furthermore, if density 
were the responsible factor, the districts of the cities with over 
crowded dwellings would have to produce a high quota of the 
men of genius As a matter of fact, they produce the smallest 
quota The same conclusion is obtained by a comparison of dif- 
iwCattei.L op ftl.aded.pp 568® 
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ferent countries according to their density, on the one hand, and 
according to the number of men of genius and talent, per 10,000 
or 1,000,000 population, on the other Not all densely populated 
countries top the hst of those with the greatest number of geniuses 
and men of talent produced Finally, even if the number of 
geniuses were increasing with an increase in the size of the 
cities, and not all the least densely inhabited countries were at 
the bottom of the Iist,*^® (which is not true), this would not prove 
that density is the responsible factor This situation might have 
been due to the selective diaracter of city population, to the at- 
traction of all talented people to cities, and to the transmission 
of their talents to their posterity born m the city It may be 
due also to the greater educational facilities of the big cities, and 
to other similar conditions These considerations are enough to 
contend that, if density and talent are correlated, the correlation 
IS loose 

What has been said of men of genius, may be said of inven- 
tions in their correlation with the size and the density of popula- 
tion By making the interchange of ideas more intensive, a 
greater density and size of population may facilitate a lucky com- 
bination of ideas, resulting in new inventions On the other 
hand, a greater density facilitates a too tight social cohesion, a 
mob mind, and passive imitation of crowd patterns, which rather 
hinders the development of the initiative necessary for new inven- 
tions and original achievements For these reasons, it is quite 
understandable why the stream of inventions does not always 
increase with an increase in size and density of population, why 
many densely populated countries (like China or India) have been 
stagnant, tradition bound, and poor m inventions during several 
centuries, why many of the greatest inventions (“domestication’' 
of fire, domestication of animals, language, grammar, agriculture, 
use of metals, the first boat, first tools, machinery, utilization 
of Wind, creation of pottery, building of dwellings, invention 
of first moral, juridical, and religious ideas, first mythology and 
poetry, and so on) were made under conditions where density of 

Compare for mstanee the bst of deosittes of pcip\jlation of difierent couotnes 
mth Huntington’s table of their rank <rf civilization Ctnltsalum and Climate, 
Chap XI 
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population was exclusively low and the size of the groups small; 
why a great many inventors and creators have lived a relatively 
isolated life, why men who spend their time in crowds, going 
from one group to another, are rarely the men of an original 
mind, and so on In bnet, density and size of population are, 
beyond some degree, neither suffiaent nor necessary conditions 
for invention In cooperation with other factors they may some- 
times facilitate inventions, but no more We must not over- 
estimate their significance and their correlation 

II DEMOGBAPHIC FACTORS CORRELATED WITH MORES AND 
CUSTOMS 

J Frazer, M Kovalevsky, W G Sumner, H Spencer, E 
Westermarck, E Waxweiler, A G Keller and many others 
have shown that the folkways, mores, and customs of peoples are 
not something incidental, but represent the result of a great many 
trials and errors, or of the experiences of a great many individuals 
during several generations In other words, they are, to a great 
extent, selected, and the most suitable under the existing circum- 
stances If not m alt, at least in a great many cases, such a 
statement is likely to be true For this reason it is probable that 
those mores, folkways, and customs which pertain to the practices 
connected with the phenomena of sexual intercourse, conceptions, 
birth, marriage, death, and generally with the phenomena of the 
regulation of the number of individuals, are to be directly or in 
directly correlated with demographic factors In groups which 
feel a pressure of population, or are overpopulated, there must 
appear “folkways” and “mores” whose purpose is to check an 
increase of their population In groups which are underpopu- 
lated, there must appear "folkways’ and "mores" whose purpose 
is to facilitate an increase of their population Correspondingly, 
many practices, like infantiade, abortion, polyandry, postpone- 
ment of marriage, or the utibzation of contraceptive means, and 

“I See Fkazbr, J G , Tart, Loadott, f j 5evA?X, IT G . Fsihrsyi, 

1906, Westermarck, E , The Onpn and Dariapmenl e] the ISorai Ideas, Vol I. 
London, 1906, Kovalevsky, M , Consume contemporaine el lot otuienne. 
Pans, 1893, Waxweiler, E , "Avantpropos’’ in BuUehn mensnel of the Sorto- 
logtc^ Instiiute oj Sohay, i,Keu.er,A G , SocteUi Esoluiton.iS Y, 

191s 
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so on, are likely to be permitted or approved in "overpoputStcd^ 
societies while the opposite practices and mores, whose purpose is 
to facilitate an increase of population, are likely to be approved m 
“underpopulated” societies In this way, the demographic factors 
may stamp, to some extent, the character of the moral, juridical, 
religious, cud other forms of conduct pertaining to the above 
phenomena This expectation seems to be warranted to some 
extent Carr Saunders has shown this m regard to the simple 
peoples, as well as partly in regard to the more complex societies 
The “population politics” of France are rather opposite to the 
projected measures in Japan or China Increasing pressure of 
the population of the European societies during the last few 
decades has been followed by an expansion of the methods of 
birth control and by factual and juridical legalization of their 
propaganda In brief, the character and transformation of folk- 
ways in these fields seems to show some tangible correlation with 
the demographic factors They must be taken into consideration 
in an elucidation of the problem of why the mores of a given 
society m this field are such and such, and why they are trans 
forming in such and such direction But again, we must not 
overstress the role of the demographic factors even in this re- 
stricted field Still less tangible is their role in the field of the 
mores which are onlv remotely connected with the phenomena 
of population growth and vital processes 

12 DEMOGRAPHIC FACTORS CORRELATED WITH OTHER 
IDEOLOGICAL PHENOMENA 

Several authors among them F Carh and C Bougie especially, 
have tried to interpret a senes of ideological phenomena m the 
light of the demographic factors Let us briefly glance at their 
theories 

Stse and Density of the Population Correlated with the Evolu~ 
tion of Language — Trying to prove a decisive role for the demo- 
graphic factors in a causation of the ideological and psychical 
variations, Carh takes the evolution of language and the char- 
acter of religious ideas to corroborate his fundamental proposi- 
tion “The denser a population, the bigger the size of the group, 
and the more heterogeneous its individuals, the richer will be 
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the amount of experience of the soaety, and the more intensive 
its intellectual life ” This general proposition is corroborated, 
m the first place, by the evolution of language Carli’s argu- 
ments are as follows “The greater the density of a population, 
the greater the number of the substantives (and the \erbs) in 
the language” because the experiences of the members of such 
a society are more niunerous and manifold, requiring a greater 
number of words to express them than the experiences of a less 
dense society To this he adds that the curve of the evolution of 
a language is parallel to that of an increase in the size and the 
density of population the Roman language quantitatively and 
qualitatuely reached its clinax of development at about the first 
century A D , and, after that time, began to go down parallel to 
the process of depopulation of Rome so that it has almost dis- 
appeared since the fifth century A D ’** 

I am not in a position to say to what extent Carli’s proposition 
IS true, but I can make the following statements First, Carh’s, 
and all “sociologistic” theones of language (see the chapter about 
the sociologistic school) are right as far as they contend that 
without soaal contact and some density of the group, language 
and grammatical rules could not appear and grow 1 agree also 
that when the population of a society is decreasing, it is likely 
to be followed by a decrease in the area of diffusion of its lan- 
guage However, I doubt seriously that the number of substan- 
tives and the verbs of a language is proportional to the density 
of a population For instance, the density of the population of 
Russia IS less than that of the majority of the European coun- 
tries , nevertheless, the number of the substantives and the verbs 
of the Russian language is certainly not less than that of any 
other European language I doubt also that the language of the 
denser city population is richer, better, and more colorful than 
that of the country population of the same society I doubt again 
that the imagination and fantasy of the city population or those 
of densely populated industnal countries are richer than those 
of the country population , or those of the people of more densely 
populated industrial countries than those of the less densely popu- 
lated agricultural countries I think also that the grammar of a 
mCAftLi,#? rtl.pp l87£f.»»ff “/Hi.pp 902-405 
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language was, m essence, created in the early stages of a group, 
when Its size and density were insignificant Furthermore, I do 
not see that the area of expansion of a language is m close pro- 
portion to the density of a country's population The density of 
the population of Belgium, Holland, Bengal, or the northwestern 
provinces of India is higher than that of Great Britain, and yet, 
English is spoken in an area several times greater than the area 
where the Dutch, the French, or the Indian dialects are spoken 
The density of Russia’s population is lower than that of the ma- 
jority of the European societies but Russian is spoken by a num 
ber of people probably greater than the number speaking any 
European language, with the exception of English The depopu- 
lation of ancient Greece began at about the end of the fourth 
century B C , and yet the area of the Greek language m the 
third and second centuries B C was probably greater than it 
was before I also doubt a close correlation between an increase 
and decrease of the population and the qualitative progress and 
regress of a language The rate of increase in the Roman popu 
lation had already begun to go down at about 150 BC How- 
ever, only at the end of the second century A D did there appear 
the first serious symptoms of decay in Roman literature and 
literary style The density of the population of England, France, 
and Germany increased from 1820 to 1914 Yet one may doubt 
whether the English, the French or the German languages and 
literature improved during this period or are better now than 
they were in the eighteenth or at the beginning of the nineteenth, 
centuries The same is still more true m regard to music and 
many forms of arts 

These examples, which may be increased greatly, seem sufii- 
aent for raising a senous question as to the validity of Carh's 
proposition 

Stse and Density of Population Correlated with Religion, Mys- 
ticism and Fetishism — ^The psychology of a less densely popu 
lated society tends to be more religious, more mystical, more 
fetishistic, and less heterogeneous than the psychology of the 
more densely populated soaeties Such is the next correlation 
which Carh tries to establish The arguments given m favor of 
the proposition consist m the following indications The thinner 
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population of the country is more mystical and religious than the 
population of a city In the less densely populated societies, 
words are given some mystical and sacred value, causing such 
soaeties to be predominantly “legend making ” With an in- 
creased density of population, irreligiousness, positivism, heresies, 
individualism of opinions, and heterogeneity, tend to increase*'* 
I am afraid that in his proposition and arguments, Carh mixed 
quite a different series of facts The few and one sidedly inter- 
preted facts given by Carli to corroborate his proposition may be 
confronted by a series of opposite facts For instance, China, 
and many provinces of India are certainly more densely populated 
than America or many countries of Europe However, we cannot 
say that in China or India there is less “legend making" or a 
greater variety and heterogeneity of ideologies and various 
heresies or less mysticism than m the less densely populated 
European countries It is doubtful also that the city population 
is less ‘ mob minded ’ than the country population The opposite 
is likely to be more true I doubt further that the city proletariat 
IS less inclined to “legend making" than the country population 
The difference is rather in the kind of legend produced The 
farmer makes a sort of hero out of some Christian individual, 
while the proletarian is doing the same out of some demagogue 
The country people may make a legend out of one individual , the 
City people, out of some other one (out of Gloria Swansons, Val 
entinos tennis stars, boxing and football stars, some “chiro- 
mancer,” ballet-girls, Menckens, Bernard Shaws, Lenins, K 
Marxs J J Rousseaus, Vohaires, and so on) Pareto (see the 
chapter about Pareto) has shown that only the forms of super- 
stitions and legends are changing while their essence remains 
practically the same Instead of historical religion the city 
population may have the religion of “socialism ” “communism, ’ 
“anarchism,” “liberalism," “nationalism," the “religion of prog- 
ress,” of “pacifism,” of “reason’ or any other fashionable “ism " 
In spite of their pseudo-scientific forms they are as unscientific, 
mystical, and superstitious as the historical or traditional beliefs 
styled contemptuously by them as "superstitions ” The same may 
be said of the tendency to ascribe to words some mystical and 
“‘CAStl.fff f»l , pp. J06-SII 
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magic significance Here also the more and the less densely 
populated societies, the city and the country, differ not in that one 
group does a thing while another does not, but only in the forms 
of doing it In the country population there may be some words 
given a sacred or magic influence, in the city population the same 
IS done in regard to some other words "Fetishization” of words 
as well as other phenomena, is an eternal fact Its forms vary, 
but Its essence remains That is all the difference 

For these reasons, I do not think Carli's correlations are 
valid There is still less reason to admit any correlation between 
the character of religion (Buddhism, Christianity, Mohammed- 
anism, etc ), and demographic conditions, because each of such 
religions has been spread among the large and the small, the 
densely, and the non densely populated societies 

Demographic Factors Correlated unth Equahtartan Ideology 
and Movements —A.n attempt to establish a correlation between 
demographic and ideological phenomena is given by Professor 
C Bougie (1870- ) in his book Les idees egalxtaires^^^ The 
purpose of the book is to answer the problem What are the 
factors which are responsible for the growth and diffusion of the 
ideologies of equality, levelling and democracy^ The author’s 
study leads to the conclusion that such factors are size density, 
heterogeneity, and mobility of the population An increase m 
these characteristics of the population tends to facilitate the dif 
fusion, popularity and power of ideologies of equality, and of 
democratic political institutions The principal corroborations of 
this proposition are partly "speculative ” partly factual The 
speculative corroborations consist m some analogies with a com- 
plex biological organism, and in a senes of statements typical of 
the sociologistic school Some of these are, that with an increase 
in the size of the population and its density social differentiation 
increases , that this frees an individual from a tight attachment 
to the group, making him more individualistic and ‘ cosmopolitan" 
at the same time, that such a transformation naturally under 
mines the caste principle and facilitates an appreciation of the 

'“See SoROHS, Jocioiogw, Vd I pp t77-i93 

“• 2d ed Pans. 1908 see also BovCLt, C , La iefMcratu divanl la sctente, 
3d ed , 192J 
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htunan being generally, regardless of the group from which he 
comes and to which he belong, that a greater density of popu- 
lation favors a greater intensiveticss of mental interaction, m this 
way undermining many group prejudices and superstitions , and 
that an increase in the size and the density of the population 
makes more intensive the contact of the men of various races, 
classes, families, religions and so on, helping to increase their 
mutual understanding Such are the principal speculative reasons 
in favor of Bougies theory His factual corroborations are 
essentially as follows In the first place, he states that only twice 
in the history of mankind has an extraordinary diffusion of the 
ideologies of equality occurred, — once in the later period of the 
Roman Empire (in the period of Christianity and Stoic phi 
losophy) — and again in the modem period of European history, 
opened by the great French Revolution Analyzing the specific 
conditions responsible for the great dilTusion of the equahtanan 
ideas at these periods, Bougie concludes that they consisted m the 
above factors of large size, high density, heterogeneity, and mo 
bilitv of the population The same conditions are given within 
modem democratic societies Further, Bougie indicates that, in 
the Roman Empire as the size, density, and heterogeneity of the 
population were growing, the privileges of birth and order were 
disappearing The next proof is given m the indication that the 
ideologies of freedom, democracy, and equality were originated 
and developed in cities To this is added the statement that the 
countries with a greater density of population, like Lancashire, 
where we have 707 inhabitants per square mile, are more demo 
cratic and equalized than the countries with a low density of 
population, like Russia A senes of other indications concerning 
the less intensive dogmatism of the followers of universal re 
ligions, compared with that of the followers of small religious 
sects the increase in the popularity of equahtanan ideologies and 
institutions with an increase of soaal mobility and contact and 
some other considerations of this kind, close the senes of Bougie s 
interesting and suggestive corroborations 

Shall we recognize Bougie s theory as valid ’ I doubt it Al- 
though we may find several interesting ideas in the book, the mam 
contention of the author appears questionable to us In the first 
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place, I cannot agree at all with the statement that a diffusion 
of the equalitanan ideologies and institutions took place only 
twice m the history of mankind Omitting primitive societies 
for the moment, I still wonder why the democracies of Athens, 
the Italian mediatval City-Republics, the forest cantons of 
medieval Switzerland the Buddhist revolution m India and in 
several other countries of the East, the Republic of Geneva 
founded by Calvin, the Lollards’ and Levellers’ movement m 
England, and the Commonwealth of England, founded by the 
revolution of the seventeenth century, the great equalitanan and 
communistic movements m the history of Persia (Mazdacks 
revolution), in ancient Egypt (social revolution described by 
Ipuwer), a senes of similar movements in the Arabian and the 
Mohammedan caliphates, the senes of the mediasval equalitanans 
and communists, and the socialist movements and revolutions 
followed bv a corresponding diffusion of the ideologies of equal- 
ity, and democratic, communistic and socialistic institutions (the 
Bohemian revolution of the fifteenth century, the foundation of 
the communist state of Tabontes, the communes of Thomas 
Munzer of John of Leiden the sects and movements of the 
Katans Patarens, the Lyon s Poor the Arnold of the Breshia, 
the Ciompi, and so on) , and a hundred similar phenomena are 
not mentioned by Bougie’ Each of them, whether m their 
ideologies practical demands, reforms, or institutions created has 
been at least as radical in the recognition of the principle of equal 
ily as has Christianity or the Stoic philosophy or as the Declara- 
tion of the Rights of Man promulgated by the French Revolution 
Even in their practical effects, many of these movements have 
been at least as efhaent as Stoic philosophy and Christianity 
during the first three or four centuries of their existence In 
brief. Bougie’s very starting point is fallacious and through its 
fallacy it naturally spoils the niajonty of his conclusions If the 
author had taken info consideration at least the above equalitanan 
movements, their ideologies, their reforms, and their diffusion 
he evidently could not have come to the conclusion that the equali- 
tanan movement is possible only in large, dense, mobile and 
heterogeneous societies because the above movements have hap- 
pened m the large and the small in densely and non densely popu- 
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lated societies and with both a homogeneous and heterogeneous 
population 

Now let us ask whether or not it is true that the greater the 
size the density and the heterogenatv of a society s population 
the less it will he stratified and the more equahtarian democratic 
and equal it will be I am convinced that such a statement s 
fallacious A great many primitive groups have been of small 
size density and heterogeneity of their population yet they are 
less stratified and rather more self governed than almost all the 
large and densely populated societies with heterogeneous popu 
lations In simple societies economic contrasts were less than 
in any contemporary equalitarian soaety Occupational strati 
fication and differentiation were less also Political privileges and 
disfranchisements of their members were less conspicuous than 
in any contemporary democratic society These small groups did 
not often have any hereditary go%emment or aristocracy or any 
caste or class division Their leaders were elected They en 

jo)ed self government To many of them it was possible to 

apply what Tacitus said of the ancient Teutons Duces ex 
virtiite legunt De mxnoribus frxnapes consultant de maiori 
friM ontncs Mazzarella Hobhouse Wheeler and Ginsberg 
Lowie and a series of other investigators have shown this 
clearly This means that contrary to Bougie the most equali 
tanan organization is obtained where the size and the density 
and the heterogeneity of a population are the lowest More than 
that in my study I ha^e come to the conclusion that each time the 
size or the heterogeneity of a society s population increases social 
stratification or inequality increases rather than decreases”’ 
Other conditions being equal the groups with a smaller size and 
a less heterogeneous population are liable to be less stratified 
and more equalitanan than groups with a larger size and more 
heterogeneous population This seems to be much nearer the 
truth than Bougie s proposition 

“’See Mazzarella Lei types socuiax paisim Hobhouse, Wheeler and 
GmssERC The Maienal Cvllure and SoetaS InsMuttons of th4 StmpUr Peoples 
pp SO H See tte tabte jjifen tn tbis book tke dapter about the economit 
school See the tacts and other references m SoRonv Sonal SfolnJuy CSiaps. 
in VI 

“♦ See Soevtl Mobatty Ch V 
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If further proof be needed it would be enough to compare 
existing societies according to the size and the density of their 
population, on the one hand, and the degree of democracy, self- 
government, political and economic equality, on the other This 
would soon show that these two curves do not run parallel at all 
China and many Indian states are populated more densely, and 
have a size much greater than Norway, or Sweden, or Denmark, 
or Finland, or Canada, or New Zealand and yet, according to 
Bougie’s criterion of equality, the former societies are much less 
equalitarian than the latter The density of the population of the 
United States of America is much less than that of France, or 
Italy, or Rumania, or Japan, not to mention many Asiatic coun- 
tries , yet nobody would that the United States is nearer to 
a caste regime, or ts less democratic than any of these countries 
In Rome, mentioned by the author, the process of equalizing its 
subjects in the form of an extension of the rights of citizenship 
went on not only in the period of an increase m the density of the 
Roman population, and during the enlargement of the boundaries 
of the Empire, but continued for a long time after the process of 
depopulation took place (CaracalJas law was granted m AD 
212, while the birth rate had begun to fall already at about 150 
B C ) I question also the validity of Bougie’s statement that 
Cities with a more dense and heterogeneous population are more 
“equalitarian” or “democratic’ than the country If we ask 
where, in the city or in the country, are the greater inequalities 
of fortune of privilege, of rank, and prestige, the answer is 
m the city Therefore it is hard to think that this case may 
testify m favor of the criticized theory It is useless to continue 
these contradictions The conclusion which follows from the 
above is clear There is no definite correlation of the equalitarian 
movement with either the size or the density or the heterogeneity 
of a society's population The illustrations given by Bougie m 
favor of his theoiy be confronted with facts which testify 
against it 

Bougie’s statements concerning the role of mobility are more 
valid in this respect Yes, mobility in some cases facilitates the 
expansion of equalitarian ideology and institutions, but not ah 
ways, and not so much in the sense that it makes social inequali- 
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ties or soaal stratification less conspicuous, or less great, as m the 
sense that it substitutes some other basis for the social distribu- 
tion of individuals within the social p3rramid for the basis of birth 
or family status The pyramid of soaal stratification or inequali- 
ties in mobile societies may be as high, and often is even higher, 
than m immobile societies (see my Social Mobility, Chaps 
III-VI) The above reasons are enough to warrant questioning 
seriously the validity of Bougie s interesting theory I think it, 
like several other theories of the correlation of demographic fac 
tors with ideological ones is far from being valid 

13 DEMOGRAPHIC FACTORS CORRELATED WITH THE PROGRESS 
AND DECAY OF SOCIETIES 

As almost all sociological schools have, the demographic school 
also has its own theory of the evolution of soaeties, or the law 
of their origin progress and decay The best theory of this type 
IS formulated by Professor Corrado Gini m his book / fatton 
demografiet dell evolusionc delle nastont F Carli also added 
something of his own to the theory of Gini Let us briefly out- 
line the essence of Gim’s theory of the progress and decay of 
soaeties 

The book opens with the statement that the decay of societies 
has taken place many times in human history This leads to the 
problem of what the causes may be After a criticism of several 
other theories Gmi comes to the conclusion that the principal 
cause of the evolution of a society is the demographic factor, 
which in various ways leads to many changes m the quality of 
the population and m its economic, political, and cultural organi 
ration The theory starts with a statement that, independent of 
immigration emigration, war, and other catastrophic phenomena 
the play of demographic factors in a relatively short period may 
change the biological characteristics of the population in quite 
a normal way This is due to the fact that each later generation 
gI s gooup rcpcGsents thf 3 Sr 3 €!t£>n bS the 

previous generation From two fifths to two-thirds of any 

“» Professor of SoaoJoBy at tlie Uoirersity of Rome president of the Italian 
Sutistical Institute, editor of llttrcn antbor of many a valuable work 71 icsso 
ial punto di nsla statutue. 1908 PrclUm* taaeUpet dtOa tuerra, lOJi, etc. 
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previous generation die before marriage Of the remaining part 
who marry, not all leave any posterity In this way each subse- 
quent generation comes practically only from one third to one- 
eighth part of the previous generation This shows that a 
normal plav of the demographic factors may, in a short period 
of time, greatly change the racial or the biological composition 
of a society This is still more inevitable since, as a rule the 
procreation of the upper classes is less than that of the lower 
classes Therefore owing to this differential fertility plus the 
above play of the demographic factors biologically a population 
changes very rapidly At the same time, the lower procreation 
of the upper strata makes inevitable a permanent ascending cur 
rent of climbers from the lower to the upper classes to fill the 
vacancies created by the lower fertility of the upper strata They 
are doomed to die out, and their places are more and more oc 
cupied by newcomers from the lower strata ' The land of the 
conquered is the grave of the conquerors” is an expression of this 
general phenomenon 

On the basis of these facts, Gmi further formulates his "parab- 
ola of an eiolution of the nations ” 

As the parabola of an organism s hfe has ns reason in the different 
activities of its metabolism so I think may the curve of the evolution 
of a people be correlated with the different stages of the demographic 
metabolism between various social classes**^ 

After this, Gini outlines his parabola of the evolution of societies 
In essence it is as follows 

Whether a society js founded by immigrants or by natives 
at Its earlier stages there is no conspicuous social differentiation 
Such stages are marked by a high fertility of the population 
(This IS valid in regard to the past societies such as Crete Troy 
Mjcenae Athens, Sparta, and others, and in regard to the popu 
lation of cotomil America, Austcalia Canada New Zealand and 
so on ) As a result of it, the size and the density of the popula 
tion begin to grow This results in an increase of social differ 
entiation within such a population and finally leads to the appear 
ance of differential fertility m its upper and lower classes At 

34 
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the same time, the country becoming relatively overpopulated, a 
surplus of Its population must emigrate, either peacefully or by 
means of war Hence, intensive colonization and wars of ex- 
pansion mark this period m the growth of a society As a rule, 
those who are the most prolific, adsenturous, and strong are the 
principal ones to emigrate from the country, and go away on 
military enterprises In the process of its expansion, society 
mainly loses these elements Psychologically this stage is marked 
by great patriotic and nationalistic enthusiasm by glorification 
of colonization and war for the country by considerable soli- 
darity, and a psjchology of patriotic readiness to sacrifice indi- 
vidual happiness and life for the nation 

Then, sooner or later, comes the next stage Through emi- 
gration and loss in wars of expansion the soacty loses its most 
prolific, boldest and the most adventurous elements As a result, 
the fertility of the society and the rate of increase of its popula- 
tion begin to diminish This is augmented the more because the 
fertility of the already clearly separated upper classes has de- 
creased enormously The offspring of the lower classes, which 
also decrease their procreation are more and more compelled to 
fill the vacancies left in the upper classes by its lower and lower 
procreation The population increase stops The ascending cur 
rents of social circulation from the lower to the upper classes be- 
come more mtcnsnc Many of the previous obstacles for such 
a circulation are put away Society becomes more “democratic ’ 
At the same time, thanks to the decline of population groivth and 
to the exploitation of colonies and subjugated countries, the eco- 
nomic well being of the society rises The standards of living of 
all classes go upward, their comforts increase their tastes and de 
sires become finer The luxunes which could be found before 
only among the upper groups are now longed for by all classes 
This leads to great progress in economic activity, and to the ap- 
pearance of arts, music, and literature, while industries prepare 
on a large scale the objects of comforts and luxury This is 
naturally followed by great industrialization of the society, by 
the growth of aties, by the development of commerce, and by 
increasing migration of country population to cities Thus comes 
the period of commeraal and industrial urban cdture. 
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Politically this IS followed by a transformation of the society 
m the direction of democratization psychologically by a trans 
formation of the previous prolific adventurous military patriotic 
and heroic people into a nation of the small bourgeois — into 
the business men who look for and long only for money savings 
and an income Economic prosperity facilitates so to speak an 
'effemmation of the society The elimination from it of its 
most prolific adventurous solidanstic and patriotic elements in 
the previous period and the exploitation of the colonies accom 
panied by economic prosperity make the society pacifistic 
Military glory is now no longer in vogue and neither is national 
isrn Vague pacifism and vague cosmopolitanism side by side 
with a Small hourgeoW ideology take its place Arts Iitera 
hire poetry and so on begin to prosper The society feels itself 
happy and is sure m its future Like Cicero who lived approxi 
mately at such a stage of the Roman Empire it thinks that Rome 
will exist at least ten thousand years 
But just as in the case of Rome which existed only about 
five hundred years after Cicero and which at his time was enter 
ing into the stage of its decline the societv does not see that it is 
also at the beginning of the stage of its decay Sooner or later 
the preceding stage is superseded by a new one The first symp 
tom of this decaying stage is manifested m the process of depopu 
lation in the rural parts of the nation Owing to the great 
decrease m actual fertility of the population and to a great migra 
tion of country people to the city agriculture begins to decline 
a lack of labor hands in rural districts begins to be felt more and 
more many regions begin to be depopulated and much land ts 
forsaken A senes of economic conditions aggravates the situ 
ation of farmers and peasants still more urging them still more 
to decrease their fertility As a result the country decreases 
more and more its inflow into the aties whose fertility is still 
lower The decrease of the country population and its economic 
impoverishment lead to a decrease in the demands for the ob 
jects of urban industry The nation begins to produce more than 
it can digest This reacts ncgativdy on the development of m 
dustry commerce and the economic situation of city people In 
dustnal crises of overproduction become greater and more 
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numerous As a result, there comes an aggravation of the eco 
nomic situation of the city labonng classes, and even m the city 
population as a whole This is still further aggravated because 
the proportion of idle rentiers who live on the interest from their 
capital, and the professional classes who do not produce material 
\alues directly, is now much greater than it was before Besides, 
in order to protect itself and its colonies and dominions, the 
government has to increase the taxes on a decreased population 
All this results in an increase of soaal crises disorders, and riots 
of the labor classes, who do not want to lower their standards 
of living The class struggle becomes bitter and more pitiless 
This, in its turn, only contributes to the aggravation of the situ- 
ation The government, ideologists, and scientists try to cope with 
the difficulties Governmental interference expands enormously 
It begins to control more and more the economic life of the society 
At that period a belief m the omnipotent role of science and the 
intellectuals IS especially conspicuous In vain' The process of 
the disorganization of the society continues to progress Finally, 
jither “peacefully,” or m a military way, the society reaches its 
last stage —decay Its history is finished, and from the scene of 
history it is removed into its museum 

Such IS Gini's parabola of the social evolution of a society, 
interpreted m the light of demographic factors 
The next part of the book is de\otcd to a corroboration of the 
scheme by a factual analysis of the history of Greece Rome, and 
se%eral other societies, especially by an analysis of the present 
situation in France which, according to the author, already is 
in Its stage of decay (pp 48 102) The majority of the Euro 
pean societies are supposedly about m the same stage The final 
conclusion of Gini is that this parabola of social evolution is un- 
avoidable The only escape from it is through emigration and 
the founding of new colonies, by means of which it is possible to 
continue in a modified form the history of the metropolis, or the 
mother country ' Awiene ncllo svtluppo det popnh come in 
quello degli tndizndut raggiunta la matunta, cessa I esuberanza 
delle mamfestaciom zntalt, st va a poco a poco chiudendo tl ciclo 
del esistenza, ad essi naptrne «» idiro Cid molte volte awiene " 


' Thd , pp 34-47 
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Such IS the somewhat pessimistic conclusion oi the author of the 
parabolic curve of the evolution of a soaety 

With a modification, but m e«:sence similar to Gini’s theory 
of the decay of nations, is the theory of Carli, which is as follows 
With the decrease of the effective fertility of society, there comes 
a decrease m the number of invetibons, and in the nations’ “hope 
in possibilities” (?a fade iielle possibihia) This reacts unfavor- 
ably upon the economic well being of a society All this is fol- 
lowed bj a transformation of its dominant psychology, the soli- 
darity of Its members decreases, while individualism and economic 
egotism increase, the ideal of the glory and the magnificent 
grandeur of tlie nation is superseded by that of the savings ac 
count and the hunt for money , while the ideal of military heroism 
IS replaced by that of pacifistic comfort The upper classes de- 
generate more and more, ceasing to resemble their predecessors 

Of the more detailed statements, it should be mentioned that, 
according to Carli, the more closed the upper classes are and 
the greater are the barriers for the ascent of the newcomers from 
the lower to the upper classes, the sooner the upper classes de- 
generate. and through that, the sooner comes the degeneration of 
the nation 

Now what IS to be said of the validity of these theories’ At 
the beginning, let us put aside the details of Carli's theory which 
are far from being accurate The longest aristocracy m the world, 
which I know of, is the Brahmamc caste in India which, without 
army, money, or even organization, has held its unquestionable 
superiority during at least two thousand years and is holding it 
still India continues to exist as a culture complex, while many 
other countries have disappeared Yet the Brahman caste is 
almost absolutely closed, at any rate more closed than any other 
aristocracy known to me More than that, I am inclined to think 
that the closed aristocracies have been existing successfully for a 
period at any rate not shorter than the open upper classes The 
Spartan aristocraiy was more secluded than the Athenian one, 
and yet the Spartan aristocraq^, and Sparta, which was con- 


“ Caw.1, op cU , pp 235-358. 362-368 Somewhat similar is G Rageot’s 
theory of the symptoms of decay, devdoped in his book, La nataitU, ses lots 
iconofntques et psyhalogtques, Pan% 1918, especially pp l*. 19 >5* ““ passtm 
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tiolkd by U, existed longer thin the Athenian, with its more 
open aristocracy Rome’s glonous period had a much more se- 
cluded aristocracy of patricians and senators than did her decay- 
ing period of the second and third centuries A D , when her 
upper classes were more open than before Neither do we have 
any serious reasons for thinking that the aristocracy of England 
during the last thousand years, or during the last two cen- 
turies, has been more open than that of France For this rea- 
son, Carh’s reference to the different fates of England and 
France, as a proof of his contention, is unconvincing Further- 
more, the history of the secluded royal and old aristocratic fami- 
lies, when compared with that of the families of the new “aristoc- 
racy” which are less severe m their intermarriages, shows that 
these old families ha\e been degenerating rather more slowly 
than the new ones There is no need to increase these examples 
The statement of Carh is one sided The openness or seclusion 
of an aristocracy seems to be not so important as its character 
If the aristocracy is biologically sound, and if it keeps its “blood” 
from contamination through the exclusion of all contaminating 
elements, (elimination of weaklings, deficient children, deficient 
members, etc ) , its seclusion and inbreeding seems to go on with- 
out degeneration*** If vigorous measures are not taken to 
eliminate contaminating elements, then inbreeding may very 
quickly lead to the aristocracy ’s decay On the other hand, if, in 
open upper classes, selection and recruiting of newcomers proceed 
properly, then such an anstcxracy may successfully exist and 
rule for a long time If the “refreshing blood' is picked up 
wrongly, and the newcomers represent something far from su- 
perior, biologically and mentally, — which may easily happen if 
access to the upper classes is tcx) easy, — then such an aristocracy 
IS a pseudo aristocracy, it is doomed to be incapable and through 
its deficiency it may facilitate the mm of the country 

Now let us turn to Gini’s parabola of the evolution of nations 
In the first place, it cannot pretend to be universal Like a great 
many other theories of the progress and decay of societies, it is 


» See my Sotuti Mdbaity, Chaps VII XV, XXII 

» Compare Savorcnah, F , ‘ NuziabU e PecondiU delle Case Soviane. 
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constructed principally on the basts of the history of Rome and 
Greece However not all countnes follow a similar parabola 
in their history Take for instance China or India These two 
entries have already existed several thousands of years and }et 
ey are still alive showing at the present moment some signs 
0 a new awakening The whole scheme of Gim is practically in 
Wlicable to their history Perhaps this is due to the fact that 
th countries seem to have always had a high procreation and 
t eir upper classes have probably not known differential fertility 
s however means that neither the fact of a decrease in the 
ertibty of a people m the course of its evolution nor a lower 
e I ity of the upper classes is something universal and unavotd 
^ h unavoidable and not universal the whole 

of Gmi which is based upon these two foundations also 
th tiniversal and not inevitable for all societies The 

eory at the best may be applied only to some peoples Such 
e first limitation of the theory Furthermore it has several 
assumptions which are questionable and which could in no way 
th universal rules For instance can vve say that 

e first stages of a society are always marked by an intensive 
recreation and a rapid increase of its population^ In some cases 
so m some others it is not The group or the society on 
^count of many factors (they are indicated by Carr Saunders) 
e almost in a stationary state for an mdefimte period of 
w^h stage of expansion colonization and emigration 

fo ^ consequences of these phenomena may not take place 
ent ® people and their history may go on along quite diFer 
are Furthermore granting that the first stages of a society 
^ marked bv a rapid increase of its population can we say that 
colonization and expansion are the only possible re 
s of such an ‘ overpopulation ^ In the above we saw that 
y sometimes take place but sometimes not The combination 
may be such as to make it impossible for the 
either to colonize make a conquest or conduct an emigra 
there come other means for checking the population 
and growth such as famine increase of the death rate 
scnb^^K°^ birth rate abortion and all the other means de 
b) Carr Saunders This means again that the subsequent 
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history of such a people will be different from Gini’s parabola 
Its generality thus becomes less and less universal Let us go 
further Is it true, for instance, that m the period of expansion 
of such a society, the most prolific, bold, and energetic elements 
of the population go away from the mother country’ Gini puts 
this statement quite dogmaticall) His only argument in favor 
of his theory is that for the members of prolific families it is 
more difficult to find a place within the mother-country than for 
the members of the less prolific ones But to this it may be 
objected that, since, according to Gmi himself, the emigrating 
elements are more capable and energetic, they have more chances 
to find places within the mother country than the less capable 
people For this reason, we would expect that the emigrants are 
a rather less capable people than those %\ho remain in the country 
In brief, the discussed assumption of Gim is not proved, and we 
know little about its accuracy or inaccuracj Therefore, all con- 
clusions based on this assumption become uncertain, and the 
whole theory becomes something which may or may not be valid 
The next dogmatic assumption of the theory is an increase 
of economic well-being in society due to the emigration of its 
prolific members, and to the decrease of the effective fertility of 
the societj In the above we have seen that not every relative 
depopulation is necessarily followed by an increase of economic 
well being Sometimes it happens, sometimes not If this is so, 
then, again, all later economic political, and psychological changes 
depicted as the results of such an increase of well being, might 
not happen, and the history of the soaety may follow quite a 
different curve of evolution than that depicted by Gini A senes 
of peoples have actually followed this curve, which differs much 
from Gini’s parabolic line of development 
Without mentioning any of the further assumptions, the above 
is enough to show that Gmi’s scheme can in no way pretend to 
be a more or less general formula for the evolution of society 
In the best case, it may be applied to some peoples But. m view 
of the above assumptions of Gini even there it remains uncertain 
as to what extent their decay is determined by demographic 
factors, as indicated by the prominent Italian statistician and 
sociologist 
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His generalizations are still more questionable m view of the 
facts of the decay of many societies ( Poland Carthage Bohemia 
and so on) due to purely military causes that is to conquest by 
other peoples In many other cases — Babylon Assyria Egypt 
the Arabian caliphates TurlcQ" the empires of Genghis Khan 
Tamerlane and other old countries — we also do not find any 
serious reason for admitting that their decay was caused by Gim s 
demographic factors or that it proceeded according to the line of 
his parabola 

Thus we come to the conclusion that Gini s theory must be Iim 
ited greatly and should be further tested even in those parts 
which seem to be valid With these reservations and objections 
It appears to contain a modicum of truth for the peoples to whose 
history It maj be applied One of its contributions is that it 
makes it impossible to disregard the role of the demographic fac 
tors in any scientific interpretation of the phenomena of the prog 
ress and decay of nations Its practical value is in its warning to 
nations to be careful in their policy of birth control and the re 
duction of their population if they want to have a long and 
glorious history 

Gini 8 central idea that the depopulation or decrease of effective 
fertility IS a factor of decay seems to be near the truth m spite 
of the popularity of the opposite opinion at the present moment 
His arguments m favor of his statement may be backed by a 
senes of others which point to the same fact Among these argu 
ments should be mentioned the following one a low b rth rate 
and a low mortality through the elimii ation of natural selection 
are likelv to lead to a survival of all the innate weaklings and 
through this to a contamination of the innate quality of the 
people ” ® In this way they faalitate an aggravation ol not only 
the quantitatne side of the population problem but its qualitative 
side also This m ils turn greatly contributes to the factors of a 
people s decay and makes the attempt to stop this cfecay cfitficurt 

14 GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 

The preceding survey shows that the demographic school m 
sociology is one of the most developed Numerous investigators 
“ See mj So ta! UobtlUy Ch XX 
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have succeeded in showing the importance and efficiency of demo- 
graphic conditions in almost all fields of social phenomena If 
we cannot say that all these attempts have been successful or 
quite accurate, we have to admit that a considerable number of 
them are likely to be accurate at least in part , and some of them 
are as near to reality as it is possible to arrive in the present stage 
of social science The school has thrown light on a series of 
soaal phenomena It has supplied us with a senes of probable 
correlations For these reasons the school has as much right to 
its existence as has any other sociological school Putting away 
its mistakes and one sidednesses we may gratefully take its valu 
able contributions to the saence of social phenomena 



CHAPTER VIII 


SOCIOLOGISTIC SCHOOL 

I GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SCHOOL 

A s I s well known, in August Comte’s classification of sciences 
into Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry, Physiology, and Soaal 
Physics, or Sociology,* sociology is put immediately after physi 
ology or biology Psychology, as a science preceding sociology, is 
omitted This has called forth a serious criticism of Comte’s 
classtfication by J S Mill, Herbert Spencer, and many others, 
who have insisted on the necessity of putting psychology after 
biology and before sociology, as its immediate basis This has 
led to the appearance in sociology of the psychological school 
which tries to build sociology on psychology and to explain social 
phenomena by means of tlie psychological, rather than to explain 
psychological phenomena through the biological and sociological 
Further characteristics of this school are that the majority of its 
partizans are inclined to interpret social phenomena as a deriva- 
tive from the activity of indmduals rather than trying to explain 
the individuals and their activity through social reality or society 
In spite of this, Comte’s classification has found its followers 
They think that in omitting psychology from his classification, he 
was quite fight They mamtam that sociology has to be built 
immediately on biology, while psydiology needs sociology as one 
of Its bases According to their opinion psychological phenomena 
need to be interpreted through sociological but not vice versa 
Society, or sociality is the psycho-social reality of sui generis 
which exists apart, and is different from, that of the individuals 
who compose a socie^* Sociolojncal re^larities are different 
from, and cannot be reduced to, the psychological Such, m gen- 

• Comte, Auguste, PoiUtvt phtlospphy, tr by Martineau, pp 44-46, S94-395, 
N Y, 1855 

*See tbe chapter about Bio-Orgamsouc Sdwx>l, {1 
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eral, are the lines of division bet\%een the so called "psychological ' 
and “bio sociological,” or, simply, “soaologtstic" schools, which 
were quite conspicuous a few decades ago, and which, though 
much less definite now, are not yet entirely obliterated The 
above, together with the fact that among the followers of “the 
sociologistic school ’ there are very prominent sociologists, and 
that they have contributed a great deal to the science of sociology 
through a clarification of problems only slightly touched by other 
schools, makes it appropriate to separate this group from other 
schools, and to survey briefly the works of its most prominent 
representatives The \ery source and essence of soeialifyi these 
sociologists see in the phenomena of social interaction Their 
investigations try to interpret social and psychical phenomena as a 
derivative of various forms of interaction Their causal analysis 
consists essentially m a correlating of studied phenomena with 
various conditions of living together, or, m other words, with 
social conditions Therefore all the theories which explain a ccr 
tain social or psychical fact through its correlation with a certain 
social condition, are to be regarded as a variety of the sociologistic 
school 

For the sake of clearness, we shall take m the first place, the 
most representative sociologistic theories which give a general 
system of sociologistic interpretation This being done we shall 
pass to the special theories which take a certain social condition 
as a variable (religion, mores family, economic condition etc ,) 
and try to show its effects, or iis functions in various fields of 
social phenomena In this way we shall be able to obtain a more 
or less adequate idea of the school As a typical example of the 
general sociologistic theories we shall take (a) the neo positivis 
tic school of E De Roberty and the theories of A Espinas, 

J Izoulet, Draghicesco, Ch H Cooley and others , (b) the school 
of E Durkheim with his collaborators, (c) the theory of L 
Gumplowicz and of his followers, (d) the "Formal School * 

•Among the earlier representatives of the CTmtempoiary soaoIogisUc school 
we have Heon C Carey Ja bis Pniiafilet 9/ SeciaJ Snm^t Vol I 1838 he 
sets forth all the essentials of the school, and Durkheim s theory of the division 
of labor Here however I do not give space to his theones because their char 
artenstics are given in the chapter on the Mechanistic School Similarly, t^ 
names of Laaanis and Stemthal are to be ituJuded among the originators ol 
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Having analyzed these general systems of soaology, we shall turn 
to the principal types of the special sociologistic theories and 
briefly survey them Such seems to me the best way to orientate 
ourselves in the complex and vast field of contemporary sociolo- 
gistic interpretations Now let us say a few words about the 
predecessors of modem sociology 

2 PREDECESSORS 

The ideas that man’s mind, behavior and his other characteris- 
tics depend upon soaal interaction, and soaety, that social regu 
larities are sw generis, that society is something different from 
a meie sum of its individual members , and that there is a corre- 
lation between the fundamental categones of social phenomena 
and those of personality traits, these ideas were all known very 
long ago The bulk of the old Indian philosophy and ethics, 
(especially that of Buddhism,) is based upon the idea that our 
‘T” or ‘'Self," with its empirical properties sufferings, and joys 
IS a product of social contact and exists as long as the contact 
exists "Self,” the Hindu writers declared can only be overcome 
by "destTuct on of contact,” “separation,” "isolation” or "giving 
up” 

Contact is the cause of all sensation, produang the three kinds 
of pain or pleasure Destroy contact and sensation will end 
names and things will cease knowledge and ignorance will pensh 
and the constituents of individual life will die 
This is the way to "escape from self, or from ‘I ' " * In modem 
terminology this means that the very phenomenon of "I ’ or 
an individual "Self" and its psychological qualities (desires, 
emotions, ideas, etc ,) are the result of social contact and inter- 
action. Confuaanism, as a system of appi ed soaology, is 
essentially a socio-environmcntal theory 

the schooL** Although giviog as e n ormous mass of materials, they however, 
did not construct a dearly cut system of soaology See LazAatrs M., and 
SteIntsal, H , Zntjchnjl fur YeHterpijcMogte und Sprarkmstertscltajt, Voh I, 
i860, pp 1-73, 437-477 Vol n. pp 54-€*. 593-^53 '^0^ **^5. PP *■9+. 

385-486 VoL XVII, 1887, pp 333-96^. 

* ' Life of Buddha by Asvaghodia Bodhisattva " m the Saerea Booit of the 
Eait, The Cotorual Press. N Y., pp 369 fi See also "The Dhamnsapada," 
Htd , pasnm and Chaps. V-VT See also "Ilje Upamshads.” The Saered Booit 
of the East, VoL XV, pasnm, Oxford. 1884 
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By nature, men are nearly atike, by pracbce, they get to he wide 
apart There are only the wise of the highest class, and the 
stupid of the lowest class, who cannot be changed When a 
fhild IS trained completely, his education is just as strong as his 
nature, and when he practices anything perpetually, he will do it 
naturally as a permanent habit 

The habits are inculcated by family and other social groups 
with the help of ceremonies, music, poetry, imitation and other 
social agencies Hence, an exclusive importance is given by Con- 
fuciamsm to “filial piety,” the ‘fi\e relationships,” rules of pro 
priety and to social environment generally In this respect Con- 
fuaanism contains all the essentials of the modem sociologistic 
theories, espeaally of the contemporary theory of mores developed 
by W G Sumner, and “the family sociology” developed by Le 
Play’s school and Ch H Cooley Confucianism also stresses that 
“the heart of a man who observes no rules of propriety is the 
heart of a beast,” which means that a man who is not modified by 
soaal environment is but an animal * 

Plato's The Republic is permeated with similar ideas His 
system of a perfect state is based on selection, as well as on train- 
ing, through a corresponding modification of social environment 
In many places he draws a correlation between the character of 
the state and the character of the individuals, saying “As the 
State is, so the individuals will be, ’ and vice versa Finally, he 
stresses the idea that man outside of soaal control is but an 
ammal 

As the government is such wiD be the man In the individ- 
uals there are the same pnnaples and habits which there are in the 
State Governments vary as the character of men vary, and 
there must be as many of the one as there are of the other Or per- 
haps, you suppose that States are made of "oak and rock” and not out 
of the human natures . If the Constitutions of States are five, 
the dispositions of individual minds wiK also be five [and so onj * 
When the reasoning and tamping and ruling power is asleep, the 
wild beast m our nature starts up and walks about, naked and there 
•See' LtKl, ’ The Saered Baeis t/ He E^.Vols. XXVII fttJstm and XXVIII, 
Book XVI Hsio Ki , a 

•Plato, byjowett.pp 4JSS .456 5 . 544 c . 557. N Y .1874. 
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IS no conceivable folly or cnme, however shameless or unnatural,’ 
[which It may not commit]. 

Everybody knows Anstotle's saying- that “man is a social animal” 
and his ‘‘without law and justice (and society) man would be 
the worst of all animals,” * not to mention his developed theory of 
a socio environmental determimsm 

Later on there were few prominent social thinkers who did not 
stress the determining influence of various social conditions On 
the cither hand, we have already seen that an organic conception 
of a society, as a reality of jmi generts, appeared long ago (See 
chapter about bio organismic theories ) This shows that the 
school, like almost all contemporary sociological systems, ongi 
nated m the remote past Since that time with variations the 
principles of the school may be traced throughout the history of 
social thought Even the works of the eighteenth-centuiy think- 
ers, “individualistic" though they may be, stress none the less a 
decisive determining poiver of social environment The end of 
this century and the beginning of the nineteenth century were 
marked by a strong revival of the organic conceptions of society, 
by a sharp criticism of individualism and nominalism, by a rein 
statement of the spontaneous evolution of social institutions inde- 
pendent from individual wishes, and by the idea of the theories of 
individual dependence upon soaety The theories of J de Maistre, 
de Bonald, E Burke, and many others (see the chapter on the 
“Bio Organismic School ) furnish examples of the dominant so- 
ciological conceptions of that period In their essentials they are 
conspicuously sociologistic * These works influenced Auguste 
Comte m his principal theories m this field,^® and in his turn 
Comte greatly determined the <x}rrespondmg ideas of the contem- 
porary representatives of this school Let us now turn to their 
works 

’/W, pp 571 g 

•Aristou.^- /’<7/«lvci-_RnokJ[. Ct»?ns.-WII- 

* See DE Maistbe, J , ‘‘Ccmsid^tions s«r U France,” “Les soir&s de Saint- 
Petersbouig ” Lt Papt, ‘‘L'fitode anr la 30uveraHirt€," ‘‘Examen de la ptu 
Josophje de Bacon, m L’Ottaret comfUles de J 4e itautre, Lyon, 1891-1892, 
Vols I, IV, V DE Bonald L , Theone du pouvoire poUtique et religiera dans 
les soci^tS Qvjle,’’ Du divorce “^sai analitique sur les lots uatureUes," in his 
Oetrorts, Vols I, 11, III 

“See Moixin£e, Hsnei, Zlf RwaW, pp *45ff. Pans, igrj 
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3 SOCIOLOGISTIC INTERPRETATIONS OF E DE ROBERTY, A ESPI* 
NAS, J IZOULET, D DRAGHICESCO, CHARLES H COOLEY 
AND OTHERS 

E. De Roberty (1843 1915), one of the earliest pioneers in 
sociology, was born and reared m Russia He published his 
Sociology in Russian as early as 1876 Its French translation 
appeared two or three years later (second edition m 1886) To- 
gether with E Littre and another prominent Russian thinker, 
Vyrouboff, he became one of the principal interpreters of A 
Comte’s positivism in a special journal founded bj E Littre for 
that purpose La phxlosophie positive A disagreement with some 
of Comte’s theories, which he had already expressed in his "So- 
aologie,” later led him to a formal rupture with positivism and 
to a designation of his own theory by the name of “Neopositiv- 
ism ” “ He spent many jears outside 0/ Russia and gave >arious 
sociological and philosophical courses at different foreign uni- 
versities After 1909 he was a professor of the Psycho-Neuro- 
logical Institute in St Petersbourg In 1915 he was murdered 
m his home in Tverskaia Province, Russia He was the author 
of many books m philosophy and sociology ** Of his socio- 
logical works, the most important are A New Program of Soci- 
ology (Pans, 1904), and Sociology of Action (Pans, 1908), 
in which he sums up practically all the essentials of his theories 
The philosophical and didactic character of his reasoning, together 
with a somewhat “heavy style,” have probably been responsible 
for the fact that his name is much less known than that of Durk- 
heim or Simmel, whose theories De Roberty set forth earlier, and, 
in some respects more consistently Among his own predecessors, 
De Roberty mentions A Comte, de Ronald, Herbart, Cattaneo, 
G de Vitry, and George Lewes ** De Roberty's sociological 

Besides m his books, the pnocipal points of the disagreement are indicated 
tn De Roberty s special pamphlet Fevr^wn je ne sum pas postttnsU 

n L'aruMniK et la phSasephte, Iitc^nKatssaUe La phtlwpkte du siidt, 

Ataaslmsmt La techerche de Ptmtli, A CtuM et H Spesuer^ F tlielische, Les 
(oncepls de la ratson et les Ins de t mtvtrse 

'’La soctolofte L'tthique, Le psycktsme secuil Les fond^menls de 
ConsMutum de lelhigue, Nouveau programme 4e soctolegse Soetohgie de i'aelton 
>* De Roberty, La Soctologu, diapter, “Questions eonneaea.'’ 
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system composes something inseparaWe from his whole philo- 
sophical sjstem Its essentials may be outlined as follows 

r The world known to us — and it may be known adequately, 
contrary to the assertion of agnosticism — is composed of three 
fundamental forms of energy the physico-chemical, or inorganic, 
the vital, or organic, and the social, or superorganic 

2 Physico-chemical phenomena are the result, or manifesta- 
tion, of mtra- and intermolecular interaction Vital phenomena 
are the manifestation of an mtra- and mtercell interaction Social 
or superorganic phenomena are the result of an mtercerebral in- 
teraction Each subsequent class of phenomena represents a spe- 
afic complication of the preceding one 

3 The transition from one class to another is gradual and 
only relatively perceptible This is true m regard to the boundary 
line between the morgaoic and the vital, as well as between the 
vital and the superorganic phenomena Besides the usual proper* 
ties of living substance, hfe phenomena are often characterixed by 
the presence of so<alled elementary “psychical ’ processes, such 
as irritability, sensation, feelings, emotion and even by vague 
concrete images and representations 

4 Contrary to these elementary “psychical” phenomena, the 
very essence of superotgamc phenomena is “thought” and ab 
stract “knowledge” (comiatssauce) The highest forms of super- 
organic phenomena are the abstract and true concepts, categories 
and laws of science, generalizations of philosophy or religion, 
symbols and images of arts, and the rational prescriptions of ap- 
plied thought, t c , the rational theories of conduct (ethics) All 
these are various modes of social “thought" or “knowledge", 
being found only among human beings, they are the very essence 
of civilization “Thought,” or “knowledge" or "concepts" are 
something entirely different from mere irritability, or sensation, 
or concrete images In other words, in their pure form the 
superorganic phenomena are what are styled the highest forms 
of psychical phenomena** They are embodied as we shall see, 
in the forms of saentific, philosophical, aesthetic, and applied 

“ See Ds Robertv, Nmtvemi fftpamwie toetelogtt, Chapi 1 -JV, Pans, 1904, 
Soctologte de I'tulton, Chaps. 1 -VI. Pan' Jonologte. chapter, Ques- 

tions codnexes.” 
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thought or knowledge, based upon saentific premises They 
compose a kingdom entirely different from vital phenomena The 
gap between them is no less than between vital and inorganic 
phenomena If this is so, then the problem anses, how have they 
onginated^ What is the source of their appearance^ Why are 
they found among human beings only? These questions lead to 
the most important part of De Roberty’s theory, which is his 
"bio social hypothesis " 

5 Bio Soaal Hypothesis — ^The factor responsible for the ap- 
pearance and growth of snperorganic ‘thought” or ‘knowledge” 
IS the intercerebral, (intermental) interaction of biological or 
ganisms The source of "thought” is two-fold On the one hand. 
It is purely biological, in the form of vital factors which have 
created the highest organisms, with such a developed nervous 
system as is necessary for inlercerebral interaction On the other 
hand, it is purely social — the factor of interaction itself — with- 
out which ‘ thought m its scientific, philosophical, symbolical, 
and practical forms could not appear however high might be the 
biological structure of an organism The reasons for this last 
statement are as follows (A) Contraty to mere irritability or 
sensation, “thought ' cannot appear nor exist without language 
Similarly, language could not have appeared without a long and 
permanent intercerebral interaction. Ergo no thought could ap- 
pear without interaction This is corroborated by the fact that 
only among human be/ngs do we find language and only among 
them do we find “thought ’ Human beings, also, have always 
been the most social animals (B) Contrary to erroneous indi 
vidual images and representations, “thought” and “knowledge’ 
represent what is styled as “accurate” and "true ideas They are 
not an embodiment of incidental and fragmentary individual ex 
perience, but rather the incomparably richer collective experience 
of a multitude of generations which has corrected, verified, en- 
nched, increased and completed the inadequate individual experi- 
ences A scientific, philosophical, or any other kind of thought 
can be really accurate only after it is tested and found adequate by 
collective experience Of individual experience, we cannot say 
anything until the experiences of other people have tested and 
either proved or disproved it This means that logically and 
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factually “thoughts,” or superorganic phenomena, could not have 
originated without interaction it is their logical and factual con- 
dition stne qua non (C) Without the permanent interaction 
of many generations of people, any accumulation of thought or, 
what IS the same, any growth of superorganic phenomena, any 
development of avihsation, any “mental progress” would not 
have been possible because, without interaction, any individual 
experience, however right it might be, is doomed to extinction , 
for It cannot be transmitted to any other man or to any later gen- 
eration Under such conditions an accumulation of culture or 
thought becomes impossible Impossible also becomes the appear- 
ance, existence, and growth of superorganic, or the highest forms 
of “psychical phenomena ” (D) One of the necessary conditions 
of a conscious psychical process is the existence of various and 
changing stimuli When they are few and monotonous they lead 
to “a mental stupor" and to the transformation of even a con- 
scious process into an automatic or unconscious one If there had 
been only a natural environment, such an environment would 
have been a very poor incentive for the stimulation of mental 
processes m organisms because it is rather monotonous, it changes 
slowly, and its variation is limited Once reached, an adaptation 
to such an environment would tend to become more and more 
automatic and instinctive, and no necessity for the development 
of thought would have been given Human beings, like many 
animals, would have become “instinctive” creatures, without any 
“thought" or “mental life ” Since this did not happen it must 
have been due to the social life of our human ancestors, to their 
intercerebral interaction, to their interstimulation , and to their 
"social environment,” whidi is dynamic m its very nature. It is 
the permanent current of increasingly new stimulation, which, 
incessantly changing, gives no chance for the transformation of a 
habit into an instinct On the contrary, it breaks instincts and 
forces human beings to make incessant efforts toward a new 
adaptation to their ever changing social envuronments, which are 
stimulating and awakening conscious processes 
These reasons are suffiaent to show that, besides the biological 
factors, social interaction is a condition absolutely necessary for 
the appearance and growth of "thought” or “mental processes-” 
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This means that "psychological phenomena" are the result, but 
not the cause of social mteractiou, therefore tl is as urong to fry 
to erplatn social phenomena through the psychological as it is 
‘wrong to explain a cause through its effect This means that 
Auguste Comte was right m putting soaology immediately after 
biology and m omitting psychology Sociology is a fundamental 
science of superorganic phenomena based on the data of biology, 
including that of "physiological psychology," which is biological 
but not psychological science Socusl phenomena are not to be 
explained through psychological causes, hut psychological phe- 
nomena are to be explained through biological and social factors 
Such is the conclusion of De Roberty 

6 PsychoJog)’ IS not a generalizing, abstract science as is biol 
ogy and sociology, but is a descrtpitve and concrete science,^* 
which describes concrete psychological processes m an individual 
— psychological biography — or m a definite group — psychology 
of a definite race, nation or sect — explaining them th-cugh an 
application of (he data of biology and sociology Its position and 
character are similar to those of geology Geology is also a de 
scnptive and concrete saence It does nothing but describe the 
specific geological characteristics and processes of a unique con 
Crete object — the earth — explaining them through an applica- 
tion of the general laws of physical mechanics, physics, chemistry, 
and biology In this way, De Roberty draws a sharp boundary 
line between sociology and psychology The above shows that 
De Roberty's insistence on an explanation of psychological phe- 
nomena through biological and social factors is not a trifling 

I* De Roberty classifies all sciences under two principal heads (i) Abstract 
or generalizing sciences which analyze the concrete world of the inorganic the 
organic or the superorganic phenomena into their components, or elementary 
units, analyzing the relationship of the umts, and formulating the laws of rela 
tionship Such, for instance, are physics, chemistry, biology and sociology 
(r) Concrete or descriptive sciences, which study a definite concrete c>b;ect, for 
instance the earth, a certain tree, a certain animal man or group TTiey de- 
scribe their object in its uniquenes and peeulianty, and, to explain its peculiar 
traits, they have to apply the laws of at least two different abstract sciences 
Geology is one example of the concrete sciences. It has a specific and unique 
object the earth In order to explam its history and its geological characteristics, 
geology must apply the laws of chemistry, physics, and even of biology 

De Roberty s classification is in many respects, near to the classification of 
sciences offered Uter on by H RikJcert and W Windelbandt See De Roberty, 
ia Soaolcgie, and A Comle and H Spencer 
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point, but something fiindatnental in his sjstem Such is the 
essence of De Roberty’s bio-sooal hypothesis and “sociologism ” 

7 Almost simultaneously with those, similar conclusions were 
set forth by A Espinas m his \aluable studies Les iQc%eUs 
ommals, 1878, Les oripiMM de la technologie, 1898, and Btre 011 
ne pas etre, 1901 Omitting here the outstanding contributions 
of Espmas m the special helds of “animal sociology,” and the 
origin and factors of the e\olution of technology, it is enough 
to say that his special studies resulted m a senes of conclusions 
•very similar to those of De Robert) “The individual is rather 
a product than an author of a society,” is one of Espinas’ socio- 
logistic formulas De Robertv, Espinas, and later on, E Durk- 
heim and his school,** have laid down many other reasons against 
a ps>chological interpretation of social facts, and a foundation of 
sociology on psychology They unanimously say that if the fac- 
tor of social interaction is disregarded, then we have to come to 
the theory of ‘‘auto genesis” of mind and thought, which is obvi- 
ously unsaentific and amounts to 3 mysticism In this case neither 
the appearance, nor growth of mind, nor continuity and accumu- 
lation of culture, becomes comprehensible 

8 Furthermoie, under the influence of A Espinas and E De 
Roberty, and E Durkhetm, J IzouJet m his La cite modenie,** 

*’ Dnikheaa has tonnulalel theories ntath are very svinilar «v their essence 
to those of De Roberty and Espinas I even think that Espinas and De Roberty s 
formulas are clearer and better than the correspoading formulas of Durkheim 
developed m his “Reprisentatioiis tndividudles et representations collectives," 
Strut dt mtihcpktitqut et dt mortUt, Vol VI S Deploige m his Le CrnflKl dt la 
moralt et dt la soctclogie, and Ch E Geblke in his Emtle Durkhetm s Contnhulums 
to S<Ktolo%tcal Theory indicate a senes of the authors from whom Durkheim could 
take several of his theones Among these names I did not find either the name 
of De Roberty of Espinas Mean'whlle, their theones are probably nearer to those 
of Durkheim than the theones of Snnmel, Wundt, and other German and French 
authors indicated by Deploige and Gehlke La Sonotaiy," of De Ro'berty and 
‘ Lis sonetes antmalts' of Espinas ■were published earlier t han the works of Durk- 
heifli They could not have been unknown to him, as we see from his mention 
of Espmas and De Roberty s names m his works, and m his £ annet soetologtque 
These references are not very complimentary lor De Roberty, but such an 
attitude on the part of Durkheun is scarcely justified by comparison of De 
Roberty’s and Durkheim s themies in the field of problems outlined above By 
the way it is necessary to note that m Gdilke’s work, the analogy between H 
Bergson and Durkheim « errooeons Their theories are quite opposite 

’• See IroutET, J , La rite moderne, 5th ed , Pans, 190J 7th ed roo8, pp 
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and espeaally D Draghicesco in his Du role de I %ndtmdii ” have 
each given a senes of the more detailed corroborations of the 
bio social hypothesis In this respect especially valuable is the 
book of Draghicesco He probably more clearly than anyone 
else has shown the existence of a correlation between social and 
psychological processes • — the correlation m which psychological 
processes are interpreted as a result of the social processes of in 
teraction The essence of Draghicesco s argument runs as fol 
lows One of the necessary conditions of intelligence is an exist 
ence of changing and different sltuiult Under monotonous and 
constant stimuli even the consaous psychical processes tend to 
turn into the unconscious and automatic Geographic environ 
ment being relatively unchangeable cannot facilitate a progress of 
intelligence Once achieved adaptation to such an e^^ ironment 
transforms even a conscious activity into an unconscious one In 
the past this environment had to turn a human being into an m 
stinctive creature and m no way could facilitate a development of 
his intelligence If (his happened the responsible factor was so 
cial mterstimulacion Incessantly changing and varying it made 
necessary an incessant effort to a new and conscious adaptation 
Through that it incessantly stimulated development of human 
intelligence weakened instinctive and automatic responses under 
mined the importance of the factor of heredity and made man 
plastic and mindful Such is the first reason why the origin and 
progress of human intelligence has been due to social interstimu 
lation Man has lived in the largest and the most complex socie 
ties and on account of that he has become the most superior m 
intelligence in comparison with other animals The second reason 
is this An abtlttv of discnmmation or analysts ts a ftindatnental 
function of intelligence This function is the more developed the 
more complex is the world in which man lives With an increase 
of an environments complexity mans ability for analysis must 
increase also contrariwise he cannot adapt himself to his wibeK 
Adaptation lacking he is eliminated The most complex environ 
ment is the social one and its complexity has been increasing in 
the course of history because an increase of social differentiation 

» Draghicesco D DurSUdtltndindttiansUdittTmtntsmesocial pp 121 fl 
Pans 1906 
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has been a fundamental social process Ergo, a progress of an 
analytical or discrimtnahve ability of wind has been due to social 
interstimulation and to progress of social differentiation The 
former has been but a reflection of the latter The same is true 
of the synthetic ability of ntmd as its second fundamental func- 
tion It again is but a reflection of a fundamental social process 
of an integration of small groups into larger and larger ones 
This social process has made necessary a parallel development of 
the synthetic ability of mmd Otherwise, man again could not 
adapt himself to the environment and had to perish Thus we 
ha\e a complete parallelism of the progress of social differentia- 
tion and that of the analytical function of mmd, the progress 
of social integration, and that of the synthetic ability of mmd 
These two functions explained, the fundamental characteristics of 
a superior intelligence are acojunted for Further, intellectual 
and cultural progress has been made through inventions Invert 
tion IS a lucky marriage of two or more existing ideas The more 
intensive is the exchange of ideas among the members of a society, 
the greater are the chances of an invention For this reason, 
social interaction has been the source of intellectual progress 
The same is true m regard to an accumulation of knowledge and 
storing of cultural values Not being transmitted through bio 
logical heredity, cultural \alues could not have been accumulated 
had there not been social contact of individuals, groups, and suc- 
cessive generations Likewise, an integration of human person- 
ality, the very idea of self, and the fundamental laws or logic 
could originate only m a social environment On the other hand, 
the facts of disintegration of personality which are well known 
to psychiatrists are due mainly to the same factor of social inter 
action , to unexpected, sudden and great shocks, or a too brusque 
passage from one social tnibeu to another 

In a similar way, Draghicesco ^ows that neither memory, nor 
association of ideas., not even anij concept and abstract generali- 
zation is explainable without the factor of social interaction, and 
Its fundamental forms and diaractenslics The psychical proc 
esses owe their existence to, and arc but the psychological reflec- 
tion of, the corresponding soaal processes ** Following De 
" Dsughicesco, t>, op cti,pp lea-igo ® IM , pp 190^74- 
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Roberty, Durkheim and Simmel, he indicates that the indmdual 
soul IS but a microscopic reflection of the soaal world If an 
individual is a member of antagonistic groups, his psychology 
mil be full of conflicts and contradictions , if he is affiliated only 
with solidary groups, his “soul ’ will be “solidary” also An 
individual has as many different “seifs" as there are groups with 
which he is affiliated ** From this standpoint even men of genius 
are nothing but a product of social integration Th^ are the 
men who happened to be posted at the point of cross section or 
the focus of the mental currents of society Absorbing the domi 
nant feelings and attitudes of the masses, they combine and sj s- 
tematize them and through them they exert their influence An 
alleged irreducible originality of men of genius is due also to the 
same fact of tbeir being at the points of the cross section of ideas, 
feelings and attitudes of the masses^ Such is Dragbicesco’s 
interpretation of the bio social theory** 

A few years before Draghicesco and also partly under Vt 
Robert) 's and Durkheim's influence, / Izoulet, professor of the 
College de France, in his bnlliamly written "The Modem So- 
ciety,” substantiated in detail the bio social hypothesis, and like 
Draghicesco, showed that the factor of interaction and associa- 
tion has been responsible for the evolution of organisms from 
the loner to the higher ones, and for the origin and development 
of "the social scientific, industnal, ideal and moral senses ’ m 
man ** At the same time, G Simmel and E Durkheim in their 
works and in their own way. developed a series of theories which 
led to conclusions similar to the above , namely, that the soaal 
processes of differentiation and integration are correlated with 
psychological processes of discrimination and synthesis, that the 
human mind is but a reflection of a social world and its cbarac 
tenstics, that the logical categories of space, time, causation, 

B Compare Soaonv, 5yil«B o/SocwIoty VoLII Chap VI PARzandBiKOEss. 
ep ctl, Chaps II-III Duzkhsih Le duatisinede la nature humaine, Scienlui 
V6i‘XV;pp XXr-ttV 

^ IM . pp. 395-335- ^ ^ ^ ^ V ... 

» In his later book L'tdeal (rialetir. Pans. 191*, Draghicesco tned to show tha' 
the greatest coatnbutions to cultvire have been made at these places and where 
and when interachoa has been most uceasive and mantfold U has ted to a 
cnss-fertihrauon of thought In lie same bodt be tn« to show ideals as fac 
tors in human behavior 

» Iiovt-ETT, J, La nil moiertu pasnm. and especially Livre IL 



